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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper pesos 
to 1 Argentine paper peso] 









































Annual average ‘ Latest available 
Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange _ 
July Aug. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Argentina. -......- Paper peso-_--_- ees 3.31 3.70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 Sept. 12 
 — ee Se eS 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do, 
a Free market..........--- 3.92 4. 33 4. 60 4.44 4. 30 Do, 
eS: Boliviano. .._... TES (1) () (1) (1) (1) Rint! 
CR 6 ances cosnvees 229. 60 32.34 | 40.46 | 39.80 | 39.90 Sept. 26 
Compensation rate:.....|........].-.--.-.. 59.22 | 56.04 | 55.00 Bo. 
; tice dinarenivteisi ....--| 545.46 | 67.92 | 54.38 | 60.50 Do. 
RPE ee I ih hee ch bon 17.641 | 16.829 |716.500 |716.500 |716.500 | Sept. » 
| SITE TRE 619.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Bo. 
Special free market..-...|....-- 6 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20. 700 Do. 
‘ ie REE 19. 992 20.826 | 22.672 | 21.400 | 21. 500 Do. 
Ds ictetscinniens Boke thenwen EA 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 Sept. 3 
Export draft...........-| 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Bs 
Curb market............| 27.48 32.47 | 33.03 | 32.58 | 32.60 Do. 
PR eiatitetinn cons Sees 31. 04 31.00 31.13 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. -.-.-.--.-.-- | 25.00 29.86 | 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do. 
é Mining dollar----.---- Sore wale 31.00 | 31.13 | 31.15 Do, 
Colombia... .. .1ocn ad | Controtied............ 1.7 1.75 1.75 1.755 | 1.755 | Sept. 2% 
Bank of Republic’s rate_| § 1.77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 do. 
Stabilization Fund------}....-- ba a (®) (9) iB: 
. ‘ Sees ae 1.78 1.89 1.88 | 1.90 Sept. % 
Costa Rica.......| Colon..........- Uncontrolled rate... - | 5.65 5. 67 5.71 5.72 | 5.72 | Sept. 21 
Controlled rate..........| 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 Bo. 
) aia NE A Fee = Se 93 . 90 .88 | .91 Sept. 28 
Ecuador.........-. ea Central Bank rate.......| 14.13 14.83 | 17.70 16. 81 16. 60 Sept. 21 
Honduras. - ...... Lempira... .-...- , i aE 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 0. 
eR | nae ee | 4.52 5.18 4.98 4.98 4.86 | Sept. 25 
Nicaragua ------.- Cordoba... ....-- i case 4. 56 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Sept. 21 
_ =e -| 5.46 5.35 6. 33 6. 00 6.40 | do. 
Paraguay__._...-- Paper peso... .-- SRE Se RRR! eas .------| 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 | Aug. 31 
RI asians? 74.98 | 76.12 | 76.50 | Do, 
NN EM, BR: ain em 4.46 | 5.33 | 6.50 | 6.50 | 6.50 | Sept. 23 
Salvador. .......- ae ee | ee | a5.) 2S 4 RS 25 | 28 0. 
Uruguay-..--....... | EAE La ae 417 . 3626) . 3553 3476| =. 3683 | Sept. 2 
$ Controlled free _- . 5697 4995, .5266 5267, .5272) Do. 
Venezuela___....- | Bolivar... .__- -| Bank rate._.-. 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 3.19 | Sept. 2 








1100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 


purposes only. 
? June 13-Dec. 31. 
3 July 13-Dec. 31. 
* Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
5 July-December. 
6 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 


cable transfers in New York City. 


’ For commitments of the Government only. 

§ June 10-Dec. 31. 

®* For payment (in October) of merchandise from the 
United States covered by exchange permits approved 
May 16-June 30, 1940, at the following rates: Class 2 
merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 


Other Exchange Rates 


(Compiled in the Finance Division From Statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) 


[NoTE.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 


in the above table] 


Exchange rates on New York inanumber of Latin American countries are given 











Average | Average <a 
Country Unit quoted rate, rate, Sept x 
August September Oct. 5 
ali Pound (free) $3. 1702 $3. 2147 $3. 2150 
Australia... ----.-...----.------- --(poung (official 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
a aa ara aS I: ene Belgas... Q Q (2) 
EAT EP EE es Baa ae SS (SS @ (2 
P Dollar (free) P R686 . 8547 R46 
Canada......-.-.-..--------------- -{Dollar (official) 9091 "9091 - 9001 
China (Shanghai) Yuan.... 1 O548 1 0521 1 0341 
i as Krone._.____- (2) (2) (2) 
I tiictige poke, Markka 0197 0196 01% 
France. aidibel kasi Franc (2) (2) (2) 
Germany - -- Reichsmark 3995 1 3993 1, 3006 
| Drachma... 1 0066 1 0066 1 0066 
Hong Kong.-_-_-.__-- Dollar... ._-. 2251 . 2262 . BH 
AEE EP eae Pengé.__.- 1, 1937 1, 1937 1, 1937 
a RR eR EER EE st CR ROE os 8 Be Rupee _ - 3013 . 3016 . 3019 
Italy. Ss 0503 1.0504 1 0504 
Japan cama a 2343 2344 Ba 
Netherlands _ _. ee Guilder. . (3 (2 (2 
New Zealand _ -. Pound. . 3. 1825 3. 2274 3. 2285 | 
Norway._..--- i Krone___. (2) (2 (2) 
Portugal___._- ..| Escudo... } 0383 0396 . 039 
Rumania. ----.-.-.- eee (2) (2) () 
a : | Peseta__ : i 0913 1 0913 1 0013 
Straits Settlements_._................- Dollar. __- .4712 .4710 . 4710 
ae Krona 2381 . 2381 . 2380 
Switzerland ____- aes Franc... . 2275 2278 . 230 
Union of South Africa...___- Pound. .__.. 3. R00 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Inited Ki Pound (free) 3. 9788 4.0342 4. 0357 
United Kingdom....-.-.-...-..-.------------------ 1 Neer (official) arene 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
ea ae ee eee ee Dinar__. : 1 0224 1 0224 1 0225 
BULLION 
eel ne ee ae 7 . 3475 . 8475 3475 
0, SUR RS ES a eae Se ee 35. 0000 35. 0000 35. 000 





1 Nominal. 
2 No rates available. 


’ The “official” price of spot silver in New York. 
*U. 8. Government price. 
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One Year of War, and United States Trade 
With Latin America 


Lew B. Clark, Chief, Latin American Section 


A 50 percent increase in the value of 
our exports to the Latin American Re- 
publics featured our foreign trade during 
the first year of the European war. 
Valued at $733,135,000, United States 
shipments to those nations during this 
period compared with $490,064,000 for 
the previous 12 months, and $544,254,000 
during the equivalent period ended Au- 
gust 31, 1938. This war-period total ex- 
ceeded that for any calendar year since 
the low ebb touched in 1932 when our 
exports to the 20 republics totaled only 
$194,500,000. It still fell far short, how- 
ever, of the banner year 1920 when, re- 
sponding to conditions of flourishing 
domestic economics, the exhilarating in- 
fluence of wartime free spending, and the 
highly inflated price level of the United 
States, the nations to the south came to 
this country for more than a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of our goods. It now seems 
unlikely that our exports to those coun- 
tries for the present calendar year 
will attain such a figure even with 
due allowance for the effect of measures 
now being taken to bolster up their re- 
spective economies. This conclusion is 
based on a monthly average of approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 of such exports dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the war, and of 
$61,000,000 per month for the 9-month 
and 12-month periods, respectively, 
which would indicate a total value of 
about three-quarters of a billion for the 
full calendar year 1940. This would 
compare with $568,826,000 for the year 
1939, a prospective increase of $181,- 
174,000. 

Much, though perhaps not all, of the 
United States-Latin American trade gain 
registered during the 12-month period 
ended August 31, 1940, reflects the fact of 
the war in Europe. The hour when the 
first great flotilla of enemy planes roared 
over Poland marked the beginning of a 
steadily declining availability of Europe 
as a purveyor to the consuming millions 
of Latin America. In the case of Poland 
itself the extinguishment of international 
commerce was almost immediate, and the 
movement of Polish goods, chiefly spruce 
lumber, plywoods, iron bars, wire, metals, 
coal, and chemicals to Latin America 
ceased completely, leaving a gap which, 
reckoned by imports from that country in 
1938, amounted to $9,581,000.” 

Less abrupt and by no means so com- 
plete was the interrupted flow of mer- 
chandise from Germany. By the end of 
the first quarter of 1940, however, the 
volume of deliveries from that country to 


*Latin American import statistics. 


the 20 Republics of Latin America, which 
in 1938 had amounted to $238,044,000 * in 
value, had dwindled to a trickle. A ship 
here and there detouring over little-used 
sea lanes to its destination; another slip- 
ping along the coast from temporary ref- 
uge in an unscheduled port en route; a 
few airmail shipments; a handful of ma- 
terials passing through the blockade in 
deference to appeals of one or other of the 
southern nations for completion of a vital 
public project; or final customs clearance 
of goods previously landed but not 
cleared; these roundabout methods ac- 
counted for most of the Latin American 
imports recorded as of German origin 
during the first 6 months of the war. The 
overwhelming portion which Germany 
could not ship or which failed to arrive, 
represented an important defection in the 
economic scheme of Latin America and 
expanded the list of unavailable articles 
to include almost every type of goods nor- 
mally imported by the countries of that 
area. For a while this defection was off- 
set to some degree by greater shipments 
purporting to come from neutral nations 
adjacent to Germany, but the sudden 
joining in May of this year of the all-out 
struggle between the combatant nations, 
which resulted in the overrunning and 
subjection of most of those countries, to- 
gether with the entrance of Italy on the 
side of Germany, put a prompt and def- 
inite end to this situation. Of all Europe, 
only Britain, and, with reservations, 
Spain and Portugal, remained in a prac- 
ticable position to supply the needs of the 
Latin American countries. Coincident 
with this development, the more intensive 
maritime blockade instituted by the 
British practically eliminated continental 
Europe as a source of supply for import 
requirements of Latin America. The fact 
that Europe, exclusive of Great Britain 
and Ireland, furnished to the 20 Latin 
American Republics, in a normal year, 
goods valued at $516,959,000,” or 34.1 per- 
cent of their total imports, indicates the 
seriousness of the situation which has 
now been created for those countries and 
the increasing degree to which they have 
become dependent on the United States 
for the satisfaction of their current needs 
for imported goods. Of itself, this would 
not be cause for great concern inasmuch 
as the United States could, if necessary, 
supply almost all the imports to Latin 
America which formerly came from the 
Continent. This has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the volume and widely 
diversified character of the additional 


2Latin American statistics for 1938. 


Latin American business handled by 
United States exporters since the war 
started, all without perceptible accelera- 
tion of the tempo of our industrial plant. 
We have supplied animal and vegetable 
products, both edible and inedible, and 
covering such items as lard, dairy prod- 
ucts, leather, flour, potatoes, barley, hops, 
automobile tires and other rubber man- 
ufactures, and naval stores in quantities 
far greater than during the preveding 
12 months. Total value of these types of 
United States exports to the 20 Latin 
American nations amounted to $91,212,- 
000 as compared with $72,170,000 for the 
earlier period, a gain of 26.4 percent. 

A similar stepping up is shown by the 
record of certain other exports that do 
not fall under the first-named groups. 
Textile fibers and manufactures attained 
a total value during the first year of the 
war of $53,852,000 as compared with $36,- 
703,000 in the 12 months ended August 
1939, a gain of 46.7 percent. Wood and 
paper exports to Latin America rose to 
$35,889,000 from $20,023,000, an increase 
of no less than 79.2 percent. This latter 
group includes newsprint, other types of 
paper and wood pulp, and, while it does 
not rank high in value of sales, the ques- 
tion of assuring a continuing supply has 
occasioned mounting concern in many of 
the nations to the south. The sharp rise 
in our sales of wood pulp and newsprint 
indicates the importance that the Latin 
American peoples attach to these mate- 
rials. 

Our bituminous coal and petroleum in- 
dustries were able to take up the slack 
in deliveries from Europe, and gains in 
United States shipments of these items 
contributed largely to the increase from 
$44,336,000 to $66,166,000, or 49.2 percent, 
recorded by the so-called nonmetallic 
minerals. As illustrative of this in- 
creased demand on our coal industry it 
may be noted that Argentina took 
$2,566,000 worth during the first 12 
months of the war as against only $ 36,- 
000 during the previous similar per‘od, 
while Brazil about quintupled the value 
of her purchases of this fuel. 

The best job of pinch hitting, however, 
was recorded by our metals and manu- 
factures industry, with the greatest abso- 
lute as well as the highest relative in- 
crease in exports of any group. Ship- 
ments of iron and steel bars, rods, and 
sheets, tinplate, tubular products, and 
cable helped largely to swell the value of 
total exports in this category from $68,- 
500,000 to over $158,000,000 for a gain of 
nearly $90,000,000, or approximately 131 
percent. It is noteworthy that over $70,- 
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000,000, or nearly 80 percent, of this in- 
crease corresponded to the 10 countries 
of the South American continent, area of 
the greatest relative industrial develop- 
ment. Argentina registered an aston- 
ishing increase in her purchases of this 
type of materials. In iron and steel bars 
and rods, for example, we shipped to her 
nearly 249,000,000 pounds valued at 
$6,474,000 in the wartime period as com- 
pared with but two and three-quarters 
millions of pounds valued at $87,000 in 
the earlier 12-month period. Also in iron 
and steel plates, sheets, strips, etc., our 
exports to the Argentine showed a mighty 
surge from 7,678,000 pounds valued at 
$320,000 during the year ended August 
1939 to over 200,000,000 pounds listed at 
$6,486,000 during the more recent period, 
while at the same time we increased our 
sales to Argentina of tinplate and tag- 
gers’ tin from 5,600,000 pounds to 97,700,- 
000 pounds, with an appreciation in value 
from $97,700 to over $5,000,000. 

Machinery and vehicle exports to the 
20 Latin American Republics have for 
many years constituted an important 
part of our trade with that region, and 
our manufacturers and exporters of those 
lines, as well as of aircraft, agricultural 
implements, and railroad rolling stock, 
were easily able to cope with the strongly 
increased demand for such products. 
The resulting business boosted our ex- 
ports under this heading from $190,- 
565,000 in the year ended August 1939 
to over $232,000,000 in the first year of 
the war, for a gain of nearly $40,000,000, 
or 21.8 percent. The item of harvesting 
machinery and parts was an exception 
to the general run of increases in Our 
exports to Argentina, and the war 
months’ shipments were valued at only 
$1,836,000 as compared with $3,156,000 
during the earlier year. 

Chemicals and related products, which 
include such diverse items as dyes, stains, 
and other coal-tar agents, pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, caustic soda, paints 
and enamels, explosives, fuse caps, etc., 
represented a real test of the ability of 
American manufacturers to meet the 
suddenly broadened demand from Latin 
America. It was in these lines that some 
of our exporters came such a cropper in 
the days of the previous world war. But 
this time it has been a different story, 
and American dyes have come through 
with flying colors, or at least with fast 
ones. Led by the item of caustic soda, 
shipments of which to Argentina rose 
from 5,700 to 19,400 tons and more than 
quadrupled in value, this group revealed 
. the second greatest relative gain, more 
than 80 percent, and the third largest 
absolute increase, from $30,200,000 to 
$55,700,000. 

While thus demonstrating our indus- 
trial capacity to care for most of Latin 
America’s increasing wants, we have been 
less successful in developing a compen- 
sating outlet for the commodities which 
she must sell. Unfortunately, the con- 
siderations which prevented delivery of 
Continental Europe’s goods to destina- 
tions overseas also spelled the elimination 
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of that important sector of the world as 
a market for the raw materials of the 
southern Republics. This meant that 
new buyers must be found for some $525,- 
573,000 * worth of raw products, or 28.6 
percent of the yearly exports of those 20 
nations. The fact that some of the 
more important of these export items are 
competitive with our own has consider- 
ably complicated the situation. In spite 
of this the United States has stepped up 
its purchases of Latin American products 
substantially since the outbreak of the 
war. In those 12 months our imports 
from our southern neighbors have 
amounted in value to $615,915,000, an 
increase of 31.3 percent over the $468,- 
999,000 we took during the preceding 
year, and slightly more than that as com- 
pared with the $468,346,000 for the year 
ended August 1938. Nevertheless, the 
rate of pick-up in the value of our im- 
ports has lagged increasingly behind the 
accelerated buying of the Latin Ameri- 
cans. With Argentina, for example, our 
two-way trade has shown a rapid in- 
crease during the first 12 months of the 
war, but while our imports from that 
country showed a gain from $54,169,000 
to $79,205,000, or 46.2 percent, our exports 
to that country climbed from $65,032,000 
to $117,236,000, or 80.3 percent, resulting 
in a trade balance in favor of the United 
States of $38,000,000. Ocean freights 
and other shipping expenses incurred by 
the Argentine would perceptibly increase 
this figure. 

Our trade with most of the other coun- 
tries of Latin America showed a similar 
development, with our exports greater in 
every case than in the preceding 12- 
month period and the gains ranging 
from 8.3 percent in the case of Haiti to 
205 percent for Uruguay. The Chileans 
bought $40,909,000 worth of United 
States products, or 81.9 percent more 
than for the prior like period. Coal, 
fuel oil, and tinplate were among the 
items of greater importance making up 
this increase. Our imports from Chile, 
however, showed an even greater ad- 
vance, from $27,956,000 to $62,270,000, or 
nearly 123 percent. Less fortunate was 
Brazil, whence our imports, led by coffee, 
carnauba wax, castor beans, and babassu 
oil nuts and kernels, amounted to $108,- 
013,000, or only 7.4 percent greater than 
for the year ended August 1939, whereas 
our exports to that country increased 
from $66,866,000 to $111,414,000, a mat- 
ter of 66.6 percent. The effect of this 
was to leave Brazil with an adverse trade 
balance of more than $3,000,000 in her 
war-period trade with the United States. 

Despite the average increase of 31.3 
percent, not all the figures of our imports 
for the first year of the war from Latin 
America showed such gains. The pick- 
up from several of the countries was 
modest, as in the cases of Paraguay 10 
percent, Colombia 8.8 percent, Haiti 4 
percent, and Dominican Republic 2.9 
percent. From Salvador and Nicaragua 
we actually received a lesser value of 
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goods, the record revealing a falling off of 
6.4 and 3.8 percent, respectively. Never- 
theless, Salvador managed to retain its 
credit trade balance by nearly $1,700,000, 
but Nicaragua, to which our exports rose 
from $3,871,000 to $5,750,000 while our 
purchases were declining from $3,000,000 
to $2,885,000, contracted for itself a heavy 
debit trade balance. 

During the 12 months under review, 
Mexico, too, incurred a debit trade bal- 
ance of over $16,000,000, our purchases 
amounting to $75,342,000 as compared 
with sales to that country of $91,887,000. 
However, the fact that our purchases 
were greater than for the preceding 12 
months by 48.9 percent, while our ex- 
ports were up only 30.9 percent, indicates 
a trend in the right direction with respect 
to Mexico. 

Cuba was in a definitely more favor- 
able situation, improving its substantial 
credit trade balance of the previous 12 
months from $23,900,000 to $25,461,000 
during the period under review, with 
shipments by us of $90,746,000 against 
our imports from Cuba of goods, chiefly 
sugar, valued at $116,207,000. 

Vegetable food products and beverages 
constituted slightly more than half of the 
value of our total imports from the 20 
Latin-American Republics during the 
year ended August 1940. The dollar total 
of $292,000,000 exceeded that for the 
previous 12 months by $36,000,000, or 
about 14 percent. Coffee was the out- 
standing article in this trade, followed by 
sugar and bananas. 

Imports of textile fibers and manufac- 
tures showed the highest relative gain 
with a mark of over 140 percent, the total 
value for the period amounting to $47,- 
800,000 as compared with $19,700,000 in 
the 12 months ended August 1939. Much 
of this increase corresponded to our 
heavier buying of wool from Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile. From the Argentine 
our purchases of this commodity during 
the first war year amounted in value to 
over $24,600,000 compared with $9,800,000 
in the prior 12-month period. Apparel 
wools showed the sharpest rate of in- 
crease, our takings amounting to ap- 
proximately 17,171,000 pounds in the war 
period compared with only 2,100,000 
pounds for the year ended August 1939. 
Values of these purchases were, respec- 
tively, $7,836,000 and $972,000. Carpet 
wools from the Argentine entered the 
United States to the extent of 37,294,000 
pounds in the year ended August 1939 
and 52,062,000 during the r year of 
the war, with values nearly doubling from 
$8,865,000 to $16,787,000 in the latter year. 

Inedible animal products also regis- 
tered a sizable relative gain in our im- 
ports for the period under review, in- 
creasing from $20,600,000 in the year 
ended August 1939 to $33,600,000 in the 
first 12 months of the war, or nearly 63 
percent. Here again Argentina made a 
substantial contribution to the total in- 
crease, our imports of its hides and skins 
expanding from $8,683,000 to $14,145,000, 
while the lesser known item of casein 


(Continued on p. 50) 
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The World’s Paper Industry and Trade 


1927-37 


B. M. Frost, Forest Products Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


World production and consumption of 
paper’* and paper products substantially 
increased during the decade which ended 
with the close of 1938. Consumption in 
all countries naturally dropped off dur- 
ing the widespread depression in industry 
and trade which set in during 1929 and 
lasted through 1932. With 1933 paper 
consumption began climbing steadily 
from year to year. Import and export 
trade statistics for the period, showing a 
consistent rise from year to year, indicate 
that this upward trend in consumption 
was not confined to the large producing 
countries. Further, the trend was main- 
tained despite preferential tariff rates, 
import quotas based upon the volume of 
imports of the particular article during 
some selected year or years, allocation of 
exchange by government agencies. 


Changes in Paper Consumption 


The decline in paper consumption dur- 
ing 1930 and immediately succeeding 
years has been mentioned. Unfortu- 
nately, neither officially compiled produc- 
tion statistics nor even reliable trade 
estimates of production are available for 
all countries. The reduction in paper 
consumption is indicated, however, by 
production and foreign-trade statistics of 
11° of the leading producing countries, 
and by statistics of imports into the chief 
importing countries during this period. 
The same sources show the arresting of 
this downward trend by 1933 and a steady 
climb in consumption thereafter. By 1934 
consumption equaled, if it did not sur- 
pass, that of 1929. Certainly 1937 ° con- 
sumption was well above 1929. 

The increase in paper consumption 
during this period was widespread. 
Large producing countries in Europe 
and in North America increased their 
average output 46 percent between 1927 
and 1937; new mills were established or 
existing plants expanded in a number of 
the Far Eastern and South American 
countries; imports of paper into these 
regions continued to mount. Note- 
worthy examples: Argentina and Brazil 
in South America and Australia and 
British India in the Far East. Produc- 
tion of paper in Argentina rose by more 


'The term “paper” throughout this article 
includes paperboards and converted articles 
of paper and board, exclusive of printed 
matter. 

*United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Germany, Sweden, Finland, Norway, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Soviet Union, and Japan. 

* The latest year for which production sta- 
tistics are available for a representative 
number of countries. 


than 100 percent between the years 1931 
and 1937, accompanied by an increase 
of nearly 50 percent in imports. Aus- 
tralia increased its production by 50 per- 
cent and British India by 20 per- 
cent during the same period, while their 
imports increased 130 percent and 86 
percent, respectively. Main reason: 
The rising demand for wrapping papers, 
container boards, and insulation boards. 


Europe and North America Chief 
Producing Regions 


Paper production is centered largely 
in Europe and North America; there 
the industry’s growth has been favored 
by industrial and cultural development, 
and by large and accessible forests of 
woods suitable for paper making. 
Nearly one-half of the world’s paper is 
manufactured in the United States, 
which is the world’s largest consumer. 
Canada ranks second in output, by rea- 
son of its large production of newsprint. 
Out of a probable world output of 
30,000,000 tons* in 1937, 17,568,000 tons, 
or 58 percent, were produced in North 
American mills. 

In Europe six countries, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and the U. S. S. R., accounted 
for more than 75 percent of the total 
output up to the end of 1937. Germany 
ranked first, followed by the United 
Kingdom, whose output closely ap- 
proached that of the Reich. Sweden 
and Finland apparently stood next in 
importance, though it is possible that 
France outranked either country in 
volume of output. Russian production 
passed the 1,000,000-ton mark in 1937, 
say Soviet authorities, thus placing that 
country ahead of both Sweden and 
Finland as a producer of paper. Ex- 
pansion of paper production in Russia 
was accompanied by a progressive cur- 
tailment in imports until that country 
now supplies its entire consumption. 

Production in Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Austria, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Denmark, and Italy amounted to 
about 20 percent of European production 
in 1937; the ratio of exports to produc- 
tion was high in all of these except Italy 
and Denmark. Production in the Baltic 
countries and in Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia probably ac- 
counted for less than 5 percent of the 
European output; only Poland ap- 
proached 100,000 tons annually. Spain’s 


*The short ton of 2,000 pounds is used 
throughout this article. 


output from 1930 to 1935 (no recent fig- 
ures) averaged between 40,000 and 50,000 
tons annually, mostly consumed at 
home. Japan’s production of western- 
style papers in 1937 passed the 1,000,000- 
ton mark; world rank: fifth or sixth. 
British India and more recently Aus- 
tralia have developed paper-manufac- 
turing industries to a point where each 
is capable of supplying at least part of 
the domestic demand; production of the 
two countries combined, up to the end 
of 1937, did not exceed 100,000 tons in 
any one year. China had an extensive 
paper-manufacturing industry prior to 
hostilities with Japan, but the actual 
volume is not known. Oriental-style 
papers, competing only slightly with the 
western product, formed most of the out- 
put. Most of the Chinese plants were in 
the sections now occupied by Japanese 
forces; they have since been destroyed 
or dismantled, the machinery removed 
to unoccupied China. A few that were 
not greatly damaged have been taken 
over and are being managed by Japanese 
interests. Production of western-style 
papers in other countries of the Far East 
is negligible. 

Production in South America is con- 
fined largely to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. The last two countries supply the 
bulk of their domestic consumption, and, 
beginning with 1941, the Chilean indus- 
try is expected to fill domestic needs 
completely and have a small surplus for 
export. Argentina’s paper output has 
been increasing steadily, yet supplies 
only 30 percent of consumption. Pro- 
duction in all South America in 1937 
apparently did not reach 300,000 tons. 


Rise in World Paper Production During 
Past 5 Years 


Production statistics of the 11 coun- 
tries mentioned in the section on con- 
sumption, which together account for 
about 88 percent of world production, 
show almost a steady climb for the years 
1925 to 1929, a dip during the years 1930 
to 1932, and a regular rise again from 
1933 through 1937. 

Total output reached the high point 
of 20,741,000 tons in 1929, of which 14,- 
573,000 tons represented North Amer- 
ican production, 5,439,000 tons European 
production, and 709,000 tons production 
by Japan. In the succeeding year out- 
put dropped to 19,367,000 tons, followed 
by even heavier decreases in 1931 and 


5 Uncertainty due to lack of definite sta- 
tistics on volume of French production. 
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1932. The lowest point was reached in 
the latter year when production amount- 
ed to only 16,021,000 tons. In 1933 it 
rose to 17,573,000 tons, and this upward 
trend continued to the end of 1937, dur- 
ing which year production by the coun- 
tries mentioned reached 26,547,000 tons, 
surpassing that of 1929 by 5,806,000 
tons or 28 percent, and of 1927 by 46 
percent. North American production 
during the years 1927 to 1937, inclusive, 
increased by 4,894,000 tons or 38.6 per- 
cent, European production by 2,984,000 
tons or 64.2 percent, and Japanese pro- 
duction by 490,000 tons or 85.1 percent. 

A salient development has been the 
increase in the volume of output of wrap- 
ping papers and paperboards as com- 
pared with other classes of paper. While 
production of newsprint in 1937 was 34.3 
percent higher than in 1927, production 
of wrapping papers had risen by 63.4 
percent and of paperboards by 61.2 per- 
cent. The average rise in production for 
all classes during the period was 46 
percent. 

These figures do not comprise the 
world’s total output, but are indicative 
of the trend. A proportionately greater 
rise in production might be shown if sta- 
tistics for all producing countries were 
available. Volume of output in the 
United Kingdom increased from 1,744,- 
000 tons in 1930 to 2,523,000 tons in 1935. 
Production statistics for later years are 
not available, but we do know that the 
output of newsprint paper alone in- 
creased by 53,000 tons annually in the 
years from 1935 through 1937. An in- 
crease in the British production of kraft 
wrapping papers and container boards is 
indicated. A similar increase is also 
known to have taken place in French 
production; estimated in 1929 produc- 
tion at 749,500 tons. By the end of 1937 
production of newsprint paper alone had 
risen by 214,000 tons annually; presum- 
ably a substantial increase had also 
occurred in production of kraft wrapping 
and container boards. 


Main Importing Countries 


The United States, the United King- 
dom, and Denmark, in the order named, 
are the world’s largest importing coun- 
tries. Imports into these three coun- 
tries alone during the past 10 years have 
accounted for 70 to 75 percent of world 
trade. 

The United States owes its position to 
its heavy imports of newsprint paper, 
which represent about 95 percent of the 
total paper imports. Aside from news- 
print our imports of paper and paper 
products are not large, amounting to 
only about one-half of our paper exports. 

Despite the United Kingdom’s increas- 
ing production, imports up to the end of 
1937 tended to increase rather than 
diminish. Newsprint paper and paper- 
boards have made up an increasingly 
large share of the total imports from 
year to year. These two items alone ac- 
counted for 72.3 percent of the United 
Kingdom’s paper imports in 1937. 
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Newsprint paper also constitutes a 
leading item of Danish paper imports, 
amounting to roughly one-half of total 
importations. The remainder is made 
up chiefly of paperboards and wrapping 
papers. In 1937 newsprint paper repre- 
sented 47.7 percent, wrapping papers 
23.6 percent and paperboards (exclusive 
of wallboards and other building boards) 
24.2 percent of the total paper imports 
into Denmark. 

Aside from the countries mentioned, 
the large import markets are found in 
Latin America and the Far East. The 
countries lying in these regions are for 
the most part dependent upon foreign 
countries for such staple lines as news- 
print, book paper, writings, wrappings. 
and paperboards, which make up the 
bulk of their importations. Exception: 
Japan, which has developed manufac- 
ture of western-style papers on a scale 
comparable with the leading European 
producers, not only supplying most of its 
own requirements but competing for- 
midably with Western nations in other 
markets. 

Imports of paper and paper products 
have followed the same trend as produc- 
tion during the past 15 years. That is, 
one finds a slow rise from 1925 up to 
1929, a decline each year during the next 
3 years, and again a rise up to the end 
of 1937. 


Chief Exporting Countries 


Paper-exporting countries of the world 
can be divided roughly into those pro- 
ducing primarily for export and those 
whose export trade is more or less inci- 
dental to production for the domestic 
market. Example of first type: Canada, 
outranking all other countries in volume 
of exports, because of its exceedingly 
large shipments of newsprint paper, 
averaging 92 percent of the Canadian 
production of this article. Newfound- 
land has also become a large producer of 
newsprint for export. 

Norway, Sweden, and Finland also 
produce primarily for export, although 
their production and export trade fall 
considerably below Canada’s. Their ex- 
ports, however, include wrapping, book, 
and writing papers as well as newsprint. 

While Germany has long been one of 
the leading competitors in the world’s 
paper markets, the bulk of its output is 
consumed at home. The same is true 
of the United Kingdom, France, and the 
United States, their exports being rela- 
tively insignificant in comparison to 
production. 

Germany consistently occupied second 
place (after Canada) up to 1932, when 
Sweden assumed that position. In 1933 
Germany dropped behind Finland and 
continued to occupy fourth place up to 
the end of 1937. Norway, the Nether- 
lands, and Newfoundland ranked after 
Germany in the order named, followed 
in turn by the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Japan. 

Exports from the above countries in 
1937 totaled 7,196,000 tons, an increase 
of 1,593,000 tons, or 28.4 percent over 
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1929, and 2,673,000 tons, or 59 percent 
over 1927. 

The foregoing figures, while not com- 
plete, represent the bulk of the export 
trade and may be accepted as indicative 
of the trend in paper exports during the 
years mentioned. 





ONE YEAR OF WAR, AND 
UNITED STATES TRADE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


(Continued from p. 48) 


came up from that country in the 
amount of 30,112,000 pounds compared 
with 738,000 pounds in the preceding 12 
months, the respective values being 
$1,612,000 and $25,000. 

The group of inedible vegetable prod- 
ucts, which showed a relatively small in- 
crease in our imports, from $53,700,000 
to $56,300,000, was doubtless affected by 
one of the few important declines in our 
purchases of Latin American commodi- 
ties during the war as compared with the 
earlier 12 months’ period. The affected 
item was Argentine linseed which, be- 
cause of an abundant crop in the United 
States, suffered a drop from 17,898,000 
bushels valued at $20,623,000 to 10,406,000 
bushels valued at $13,282,000. 

Thus, although United States general 
imports from Latin America for the first 
year of the war showed an average in- 
crease of 31.3 percent for the 20 Repub- 
lics, our purchases were not sufficient to 
prevent a lag in the pace set by our ex- 
ports to those nations. During the pe- 
riod under review our imports from those 
countries amounted to $615,915,000 com- 
pared with $468,999,000 during the pre- 
ceding 12 months, a pickup of $146,916,- 
000, or over $96,000,000 less than the gain 
of $243,071,000 shown in our exports to 
the same countries. It should be re- 
membered, too, that these are United 
States trade statistics, and our exports 
therefore are based on values f. o. b. 
United States port. The additional costs 
of ocean freight, insurance, etc., to the 
Latin American nations would undoubt- 
edly increase the disparity between our 
exports and imports to well over $100,- 
000,000 for the period under review. 

The implications of the continuance of 
such a course are clear, and if further 
embargoes of the nature of that an- 
nounced recently by Argentina are to be 
avoided it will be necessary to develop 
an early program to offset or reverse the 
present trend. 

NotTe.—United States statistics fur- 
nished by Division of Foreign Trade 
Statistics. 





American Consulate at Sheffield 
To Be Closed 


The American Consulate at Sheffield, 
England, will be closed in the near fu- 
ture, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State. 
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News by Countries 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Permits for Italian Goods.— 
Granting of prior exchange permits for 
Italian merchandise will be resumed, ac- 
cording to circular (No. 615) issued by 
the Exchange Control Office on August 
13. Permits had been restricted tempo- 
rarily in January 1940. (American Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires, Sept. 3.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Law lectures——Dr. Enrique Gil, Dean 
of the College of Lawyers of Buenos Aires 
(equivalent to president of the associa- 
tion of the bar) has come to the United 
States to give a course of lectures in 
several cities on Argentine-American 
legal relations. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Quotas Renewed on 
Products from Nonsterling Areas—Fur- 
ther Restrictions to be Imposed on Speci- 
fied Articles—Most imports from non- 
Empire areas and from Canada, New- 
foundland, and Hong Kong, now subject 
to import license, will be permitted, dur- 
ing the 3-month period October 1 to 
December 31, 1940, on the same basis as 
during the previous period; but a group 
of 103 specified articles heretofore per- 
mitted to be imported under license are 
to be prohibited from importation, or 
limited to a reduced percentage of im- 
ports during the base year. Details of the 
restrictions to be imposed on this group 
of 103 articles have not yet been an- 
nounced, except that passenger-car chas- 
sis and assembled or unassembled vacuum 
cleaners of the household type have been 
prohibited importation from nonsterling 
areas. In addition, the importation of 
rosin has reverted to the normal quota 
basis. (Cablegram from American Con- 
sulate General, Sydney, October 1, 1940.) 

{See Commerce Reports of July 6, 1940, 
with regard to the renewal of import 
quotas for the previous licensing period, 
and Commerce Reports of June 29, 1940, 
with regard to the granting of licenses for 
the importation of rosin without regard 
to previous imports. ] 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel Products; Foreign Trade 
Subject to Control by New Syndicate — 
The exportation and sale of pig iron and 
rolled products and tubes and pipes, as 


well as the distribution of orders, was 
made subject to a new syndicate called 
the Syndicat Belge de l’Acier, by a decree 
of July 26, published in the July 29-30 
issue of the Moniteur Belge. All import- 
ing iron and steel dealers are required to 
follow instructions given by this syndi- 
cate, which will also control and sell in 
Belgium pig iron and rolled products pro- 
duced in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
(American Consulate, Brussels, August 
16.) 

Certain Fresh and Preserved Fish: Im- 
port License Taxes Removed.—Import 
license taxes on certain fresh and pre- 
served fish were removed by a decree of 
August 10, effective upon publication in 
the Moniteur Belge, August 15. The 
import license taxes which were removed 
ranged from 0.02 franc to 2.20 francs per 
kilogram and applied to fresh herrings, 
mussels, shrimp, sprat, sturgeon, halibut, 
mullet, salmon, trout, carp, turbot, dub, 
grey mullet, and dried, smoked, or salted 
herrings, and shrimps. (American Con- 
sulate, Brussels, August 22.) 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


Exports of tin ores from Bolivia during 
August fell for the first time below the 
3,000-ton figure agreed upon by the 
miners in return for concessions by the 
Government under the terms of the de- 
cree of May 15, 1940. Failure to meet the 
quota, according to the Minister of Fi- 
nance, deprives the companies of the 
right to enjoy the concessions for the 
month of August. The companies claim 
that the 5-day Independence holiday de- 
creed by the Government explains the 
failure to reach the agreed export figure 
and that they should not be penalized for 
an action by the Government for which 
they had no responsibility. No decision 
has as yet been made on the question, but 
it is probable that only a slightly in- 
creased obligatory exchange delivery for 
August will be the result, since exports 
amounted to 2,859,801 fine kilos, a deficit 
of 140 tons. 

Administrative difficulties have arisen 
in the execution of the provisions of the 
decree of July 31, 1940, which was in- 
tended to afford a more complete means 
of price control. The complete system 
involved regular inspection, posting of 
prices, reporting of sales, cost of mer- 
chandise, source of foreign exchange, and 
customhouse permits. Merchants com- 
plained that the details were excessive 
and would necessitate the closing of busi- 
ness for several days each month to take 
inventory and collect the required data. 
The Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
has relieved the anxiety somewhat by an- 
nouncing that the decree was intended 


primarily to control the prices of prime 
necessities. Since the list of prime neces- 
sities has been reduced and will probably 
be reduced more, the difficulty of observ- 
ing the decree has been lessened consid- 
erably. 

(Based on report from American Con- 
sulate, La Paz.) 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Although the 
controlled rate has been maintained at 
around 40 bolivianos to the dollar, and 
the compensation rate at 55, exchange 
conditions cannot be termed satisfactory. 
(American Consulate, La Paz, Septem- 
ber 23, 1940.) 


* 
Brazil 
Economic Conditions 

The decline in business activity, started 
a few months ago, increased in intensity 
during September, when the adverse ef- 
fects of the loss of foreign outlets and the 
weakening of the export price structure 
became more acute. The diversity of 
Brazil’s export trade and the expansion 
of industry have, however, cushioned the 
shock of the depressing results of the 
war, and the resistance has prevented an 
abrupt recession in trade. Public and 
private construction continues at a high 
level. Commerce in leading cities has 
been more active than in agricultural 
zones. Sentiment of hesitancy and un- 
certainty suggests a less favorable out- 
look for the remainder of the year. 

Crops in the States of Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro have suffered from a pro- 
longed drought. Unfavorable weather 
conditions have also prevailed in other 
parts of the country. This situation and 
price advances on imported products 
have resulted in a cost-of-living increase. 
The slight improvement in coffee and 
cotton prices in the second half of the 
month was traceable to reports that the 
Government might extend additional fi- 
nancial aid to growers. This assistance 
has not materialized. 

Collections have been generally slower, 
and widespread credit tightening has 
been noticeable. With an adequate sup- 
ply for import cover exchange has been 
firmer. 

A recent decree law provides that in 
the manufacture of textiles made of jute 
at least 10 percent of the fibers must be 
of domestic origin. The Government is 
also encouraging the use of cotton in the 
manufacture of bags. Owners of 10 or 
more motor vehicles must have at least 
10 percent equipped to use gasogene. 
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The national population census was 
inaugurated on September 1, with the 
establishment of a nation-wide organi- 
zation to take the census. 

Coffee sales increased in the second 
half of the month on the strength of re- 
ports of additional Government financial 
assistance to growers and the possibility 
of minimum sales prices. At the conclu- 
sion of a conference of the coffee-produc- 
ing States the Minister of Finance indi- 
cated that no important changes would 
be made in the coffee policy, but that the 
Government would investigate conditions 
contributing to the present depression of 
coffee prices. Interest has also been man- 
ifested in the proposal of the Latin Amer- 
ican coffee countries to restrict their 
exports to the United States. The opin- 
ion is prevalent that this plan would have 
a stabilizing effect on the coffee market. 
The National Coffee Department has pro- 
ceeded with plans for the installation of 
an experimental plant for the manufac- 
ture of plastics from coffee. 

Coffee exports in August totaled 778,712 
bags, as against 688,510 bags in the pre- 
ceding month. Stocks at ports at the 
end of August totaled 2,412,931 bags. 

The Sao Paulo cotton crop is now es- 
timated at 300,000 metric tons. Exports 
have approximated 130,000 tons, with the 
Far East (Japan and China), Great 
Britain, and Canada as the leading 
outlets. 

The moderate improvement in domes- 
tic cotton prices in the second half of 
the month resulted from increased pur- 
chases by Japan, rumors of Government 
financing of cotton, and speculative buy- 
ing and covering of positions in anticipa- 
tion of Government intervention in the 
market. It is rumored that Japanese 
cotton importers have made arrange- 
ments to open dollar credits in New York 
for the purchase of Brazilian cotton from 
all shippers in Brazil. Previously, this 
treatment has been restricted to Japanese 
export houses in Brazil. 

Brazil had a favorable trade balance 
of $2,767,004 in the first semester of 
1940. The export trade was valued at 
$142.291.276 ($147,950,990 in the same 
period of 1939) and imports at $139,- 
524,272 ($131,524,272 in 1939). Ship- 
ments to the United States increased from 
$48,783,636 in the first semester of 1939 
to $49,463,125. Imports from the United 
States registered a marked improvement, 
having increased from $37,111,084 in the 
first 6 months of 1939 to $68,235,213. 

(Based on report from American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro, Sep- 
tember 25, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Petroleum Taxr—Of three amend- 
ments to the constitution promulgated, 
one prohibits States and municipalities 
from imposing taxes on fuel products. 
This was followed by the enactment of 
a single tax on petroleum products. 
Hereafter, States and municipalities will 
receive funds from the Government for 
the construction and maintenance of 
roads. 
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Slight Improvement in Exchange Sit- 
uation.—Sale of export bills, because of 
increased exportation of a wide variety 
of products, showed a slight improve- 
ment during the week ended September 
20. The adequate supply of exchange 
for current requirements has resulted in 
a decline in exchange rates of the com- 
mercial banks, which are gradually ap- 
proaching the rates quoted by the Bank 
of Brazil. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, September 20.) 

Bank of Brazil Balance Sheet.—The 
balance sheet of the Bank of Brazil for 
August 31, 1940, is available for loan 


at the Finance Division. (American 

Embassy, Brazil.) 

Transportation and 
Communications 


Railways-Airways—The President 
has approved a contract for the electrifi- 
cation of the Sorocabana Railway. 
Equipment will be furnished by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Flying time from Miami to Rio de 
Janeiro has been reduced to 3 days by 
the recently inaugurated cut-off between 
Rio de Janeiro and Para. 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Exempted From 
Import Duty.—Added to the list of prod- 
ucts exempted from import duty: Palm 
oil; therapeutic preparations for the 
relief of malnutrition and anemia in 
human beings; articles for meteorologi- 
cal observations; and sweetpotatoes im- 
ported from the British West Indies 
during the months November to Febru- 
ary, inclusive; effective August 30, by a 
British Guiana Government order pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, George- 
town, August 31, 1940. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Intensification of hostilities over Brit- 
ain and the growing apprehension re- 
garding developments in Indochina and 
other sections of southeastern Asia were 
retarding influences on business through- 
out the past month. Recent develop- 
ments no doubt justify the attitude of 
caution on the part of traders regarding 
future commitments. In many cases im- 
porters, already faced with the necessity 
of supplying irrevocable letters of credit 
abroad, are showing a tendency to de- 
mand credit guaranties from local whole- 
salers and retailers. Houses formerly 
granting 90 days’ credit are reducing the 
time allowance to 60 and 30 days. De- 
mand for cash payments has increased. 
With present and future demand cur- 
tailed, importers and retailers in general 
are reluctant to stock heavily. Increased 
tightening of foreign-exchange control 
operations continues a retarding in- 
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fluence. Trading in some import lines, 
however, is surprisingly good. Sales of 
electric refrigerators are excellent and 
import authorities are now granting per- 
mits without delay for both domestic and 
commercial units. Motorcar sales also 
are reported good, with practically al] 
used cars off the market. Bus companies 
are booming. 

To insure sufficient supplies, the Food 
Controller has announced his intention 
to relax standards and approve exchange 
permits for tinned milk manufactured in 
the United States. Mayala offers an ex. 
ceptionally good market for sweetened 
condensed milk, and the office of the 
American Consulate General is receiving 
a large number of inquiries for the names 
of independent manufacturers. 

The 1941 quota for textile imports will 
be announced early in January. Author- 
ities reportedly anticipate a reduction in 
the American quota, especially as apply- 
ing to higher-priced textiles. 

Shipments of rubber from Malaya to 
the United Kingdom exceeded those to 
the United States in August for the first 
time in many years. Of total exports, 
amounting to 66,210 long tons, 27,660 
tons were consigned to the United King- 
dom, 25,740 to the United States, and 
8,445 to British possessions. Of the re- 
mainder, 2,540 tons went to Japan. The 
rubber market continues steady but 
quiet, with sellers dominating trading. 
Fluctuations in price are not anticipated 
as purchases by the Rubber Reserve Co. 
during 1941 are expected to keep prices 
within brackets agreed upon. This com- 
pany was set up in July 1940 in the United 
States, through special arrangement with 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, for the purchase by the Uniteg 
States Government: of 150,000 tons of 
rubber in 1940 for reserve stocks and 
180,000 tons in 1941. 

Tin production continues on about the 
same level as during the past 4 months. 
Larger shipments are not anticipated un- 
til more mines are equipped for increased 
output. Though mining companies are 
making efforts to open new properties, 
they are handicapped by slow deliveries 
of machinery from Empire sources and 
the reluctance of import exchange au- 
thorities to delay restrictions in order 
that purchases may be made from coun- 
tries outside the sterling bloc. Tin ship- 
ments in August totaled 11,417 tons, of 
which 9,815 went to the United States, 
731 to British possessions, and 674 to 
Japan. 

Aside from a small strike in a rubber 
warehouse in Penang, lasting about 5 
days, the labor situation during August 
was tranquil. The government again in- 
creased living allowances of laborers and 
artisans, compensating for higher living 
costs. 


Exchange and Finance 


Reexports of American Goods.—Re- 
exports of American goods originally 
purchased in United States dollars must 
be paid for in the same currency when 
sold to nonsterling countries other than 
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the Netherlands Indies. A similar re- 
quirement obtains with respect to goods 
of Swiss and Canadian origin. The 
general principle was expressed in a no- 
tice of August 15, 1940, which stated that 
certain instances had been reported 
where payment had been made in a cur- 
rency other than United States dollars. 
The exception in favor of the Nether- 
lands Indies was made on August 24, 
apparently in response to protests point- 
ing out the importance of the entrepdét 
trade in American and Canadian goods 
with the Netherlands Indies and the 
probability that such trade would be 
displaced by direct shipments if no 
change was made. The requirement is 
therefore of interest to American export- 
ers chiefly with respect to their reexport 
trade to Thailand. (American Consu- 
late General, Singapore, August 21.) 

Exports on Consignment Prohibited.— 
Exports without fixing exchange will. ac- 
cording to a notice of August 15, hence- 
forth be allowed only for shipments to 
destinations lacking banking facilities. 
Previously it was permissible to export 
without fixing exchange under certain 
circumstances, including shipments on 
consignment. The notice instructs ex- 
porters who have been in the practice 
of making consignment shipments to 
finance future exports through a bank in 
Malaya. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Singapore, August 21, 1940.) 

Shortage of Coins.—A severe shortage 
of coins developed during July, reaching 
its maximum about the middle of the 
month and subsiding thereafter. Coin 
circulation, including all silver, nickel, 
and copper pieces, totaled S$19,038,282 on 
June 30, 1940, an increase of about 10 
percent over the same date last year. 
Official statements reflecting the view- 
point of the authorities indicate that 
enough coins were in circulation for trade 
requirements and that the shortage was 
due to hoarding by elements of the native 
population, particularly Chinese. 

Although the extent is impossible to 
estimate, unquestionably there has been 
hoarding, not only of coins but also of 
currency notes. Following the outbreak 
of war, note circulation, which had 
ranged around S$105,000,000, began an 
increase, the rate of which varied accord- 
ing to the tempo of the war. During 
most of the winter the total remained 
close to S$125,000,000 but rose rapidly 
thereafter to S$164,650,000 by July 25. 
These events have been accompanied 
from time to time by fairly large with- 
drawals from commercial and post-office- 
savings banks. The withdrawals, appar- 
ently the result of rumors, were met with 
reasonable effectiveness by Government 
warnings. 

With respect to the tendency to hoard 
coins, the Government issued press no- 
tices declaring that there was no inten- 
tion or danger of devaluation and 
advising, furthermore, that the metal 
value of the coins was far less than their 
face value. An additional motive back 
of hoarding, however, may have been the 
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desire to retain a certain independence 
of action, without reference to banking 
institutions, if war should spread to 
Malaya. 

Apart from hoarding another impor- 
tant factor contributing to the shortage 
of coins was doubtless the imposition on 
July 1 of various war taxes on entertain- 
ments. Considerable amounts of frac- 
tional currency were thereby required, 
particularly in the case of motion-picture 
theaters. 

Regardless of its origins, the shortage 
of coins caused considerable inconveni- 
ence. Many shopkeepers issued credit 
slips in lieu of change. Postage stamps 
were used for small purchases. Some 
stores and amusement parks issued books 
of coupons. Fifty-cent pieces, dated 1907 
and formerly unpopular, were reissued 
by the Treasury. Demands were made 
for the issuance of fractional currency 
notes, as in the last war. 

Exercising emergency powers, the Gov- 
ernment on July 24 issued a notification 
imposing severe penalties on anyone 
found guilty of melting down or otherwise 
using other than as currency any coins 
in his possession or of holding thereafter 
a quantity above his reasonable require- 
ments. The situation had already begun 
to ease. The press reported that silver 
coins were returned to the Treasury on 
the preceding day for the first time since 
July 9. The greatest stringency appears 
now to be over, but the quickest possible 
increase in coins available for circulation 
will be necessary. (American Consulate 
General, Singapore, July 31.) 

War loans.—Outstanding financial de- 
velopments during August included flota- 
tion of 3 percent tax-exempt war loans 
by the Straits Settlements and the Fed- 
erated Malay States, aggregating S$45,- 
000,000, as defense contributions to the 
Imperial Government. In addition, and 
for the same purpose, the Straits Settle- 
ments government is offering 3 percent 
war-savings certificates. 

Revenue of the Federated Malay States 
for the first 5 months of the year totaled 
S$44,106,000, as compared with S$28,850,- 
000 in the January—May period in 1939. 
Expenditures also increased, advancing 
from S$27,610,000 to S$33,765,000. 

(American Consulate General, Singa- 
pore, September 16.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Stationery Accessories Made Subject to 
Import License——Imports of stationery 
accessories, such as fountain pens, stylo- 
graphic pens, propelling pencils, gold 
nibs, paste, gum, rubber bands, erasers, 
penholders, pencil leads, Chinese ink 
stone, rubber or metal stamps, drawing, 
stamping and endorsing ink, chalk, blot- 
ting dabbers, ink pots, rulers, pen racks, 
stamp racks, slate pencils, children’s 
paint sets, paper clips, etc., have been 
made subject to license in the Federated 
Malay States by an order published Au- 
gust 2, 1940, in the Government Gazette, 
Kuala Lumpur. 
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Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Tires and Inner Tubes for 
Automobiles: Imports Subjected to Con- 
trol_—Future imports of rubber tires and 
inner tubes for automobiles, as well as all 
available stocks, are placed under the 
control of the Ministry of Commerce, In- 
dustry, and Labor, by an ordinance issued 
by that Ministry and published in the 
Official Gazette of July 25, 1940. All sales 
of such tires and tubes may be made only 
with the permission of the Supply and 
Price Section of the Ministry. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Exchange Tax on Periodical Pub- 
lications and Advertising Matter Mailed 
to Canada—Amended Regulations Af- 
fecting Remittances for Stamps, and 
Value for Tax on Imports by Wholesale 
News Dealers—The regulations for the 
prepayment of the war exchange tax of 
10 percent by customs revenue stamps on 
periodical publications and advertising 
matter mailed to Canada, and defining 
the basis for assessment of the tax on 
publications imported by wholesale news 
agents or dealers, have been slightly 
amended, according to Canadian Cus- 
toms Memorandum Series D No. 111 (re- 
vised) of September 16, 1940, Ottawa.* 

Labels and Advertisements Claiming 
Vitamin Content in Foods and Drugs 
Required To Designate Vitamins Pres- 
ent.—Labels and advertisements of all 
food and drug products claiming a vita- 
min content, advertising for sale or sold 
to the general public, are required to 
specify the vitamins present, under 
amendments to the Canadian food and 
drug regulations, published in the Can- 
ada Gazette, Ottawa, September 21, 1940. 
The change is to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, except for products sold 
prior to that date. The detailed regu- 
lations designate the vitamins for which 
claims may be made and indicate the 
method and terms of expressing vitamin 
content and potency, as well as the limi- 
tations within which claims based upon 
vitamin content of a food or drug shall 
be made. 

Pears and peaches: Seasonal Customs 
Valuations Extended to Maritime Prov- 
inces.—Canadian seasonal customs valu- 
ations at advances over invoice prices of 
1 cent per pound for pears and 124 cents 
per pound for peaches have been ex- 
tended to the Maritime Provinces, effec- 
tive September 19. The advance for 
pears has applied from July 26 in western 
Canada and from August 20 in Ontario 
and Quebec. The advance for peaches 
has applied in Ontario and Quebec from 
August 1 but was canceled in western 
Canada from September 19. (American 
Legation, Ottawa, Sept. 19, 1940.) 
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Exports of Plants from Canada: In- 
spection Certificates May Be Withheld by 
Department of Agriculture—lInspection 
certificates or other evidence of inspec- 
tion for the exportation of plants to any 
foreign country, or for shipment within 
the Dominion, may be withheld to give 
effect to instructions issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under an 
amendment of September 11, 1940, of 
the Canadian Destructive Insect and 
Pest Regulations, published in the Can- 
ada Gazette, Ottawa, September 21, 1940. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Quebec Corporations Tax.—The Quebec 
Corporations tax rate on annual net rev- 
enue is increased from 2.5 percent to 5 
percent. Any company, however, the 
head office of which is outside Quebec, is 
entitled to deduct the amount of the tax 
on net profits obtained from sales made 
to or the gross revenue received from cus- 
tomers residing outside of Quebec. 

Section 30 of the 1939 act remains un- 
changed: Sales made by a company to 
purchasers residing in Quebec shall be 
considered as having been made in this 
Province, if the company has an office 
in Quebec or does business therein 
through a person residing in Quebec act- 
ing as an employee, vendor, agent, repre- 
sentative, or in any other capacity. This 
section is important to American export- 
ers as it makes foreign firms liable to the 
Provincial profit, capital, and place-of- 
business taxes imposed under the Cor- 
poration Tax Act when selling through 
commission agents and other representa- 
tives residing in and doing business in 
the Province, the only exceptions being 
extra-Provincial firms selling by mail 
order through commercial travelers who 
have no domicile in the Province. 
(American Consulate, Montreal.) 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Export Standard Control Reg- 
ulations Promulgated.—Regulations gov- 
erning the standardization and packing 
of export products were revised by Chil- 
ean decree No. 728, published and effec- 
tive September 7, 1940. The new decree, 
which replaces the regulations of August 
17, 1935, also contains detailed require- 
ments governing the registration of ex- 
port marks and the marking and labeling 
for export of fruits, vegetables, canned 
goods, wine, lumber, and cereal products.* 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Santiago, September 12, 1940.) 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai business showed no improve- 
ment for the week ended October 5, over 
the previous week, because of continued 
blockade of shipping to Nationalist- 
controlled areas and greater uncertain- 
ties apparent in the Far Eastern situa- 
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tion. Living costs continue to rise. 
Speculative manipulation of rice prices 
has set a new record high. Best grades 
of domestic rice were quoted on October 
4 as high as 97 yuan per 170 pounds, with 
lowest grade at 71 and Saigon rice at 77 
yuan per 170 pounds. 

Tramway and bus workers’ strike in 
the French Concession has not yet been 
settled but is nearing satisfactory con- 
clusion. The Sino-Japanese Cotton 
Goods Exchange, first of its kind in 
Shanghai, formally opened on October 1, 
its capital 1,000,000 yen, of which only 
one-quarter is paid up; has provision for 
120 broker members, of which 40 each 
are to handle raw cotton, cotton yarns, 
and cotton piece goods, but so far only 
40 brokers (half Japanese, half Chinese) 
have joined. Chinese and British mill 
products continue to be sold on the inde- 
pendent Chinese cotton-yarn exchange. 

Japanese business houses in Shanghai, 
according to the Japanese press, totaled 
721 at the beginning of September as 
compared with 532 a year ago. Japanese 
military control over trade in North 
China has now been extended to prohi- 
bition of livestock exports from North 
China, restrictions over fur and woolen 
exports and other raw materials for light 
industries, say press reports. The army 
also fixes prices at which it will take over 
private stocks of these commodities. 
Further, it has prohibited the import of 
non-Japanese motor cars into the inner 
Mongolian areas of Chahar and Suiyuan. 
In Tientsin foreign concessions the tele- 
phone administration was transferred at 
the end of September to the Chinese 
municipal authorities. 

Tung-oil exports from Hankow during 
the first 5 months of 1940 totaled 45,- 
400,000 pounds, compared with 32,800,000 
during the first 5 months last year. 
Thirteen Japanese cigarette and tobacco 
dealers have formed the Pengpu Tobacco 
Co. with a capital of 200,000 yen for 
purchasing leaf tobacco in Northern 
Anhwei Province for cigarette manufac- 
ture. A new tin-mining company, ac- 
cording to press reports, has been formed 
in Yunnan Province by the National 
Government at Chungking and the 
Yunnan Provincial Government jointly. 
British experts and smelting equipment 
have been engaged. 

Prices at Harbin during September 
registered a sharp drop in consequence 
of more stringent government and trade 
control. (Consular reports.) At Tient- 
sin, import trade with areas outside the 
yen-block was greatly restricted except 
for foodstuffs, but commodity prices re- 
mained fairly stable. Import permits 
were still difficult to obtain from the 
Federal Reserve Bank. At Nanking 
business in some lines evidenced im- 
provement as the autumn buying season 
approached. Importers of non-Japanese 
merchandise, however, complained of a 
shortage of stocks, caused by the difficul- 
ties in obtaining import licenses. 

September credits at Harbin were 
tight, with collections retarded. Dairen 
collections were normal, with money rates 
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unchanged, but new government measures 
restricting trade with both China and 
Japan forced the banks to further cur- 
tail loans to importers and wholesalers, 
Tientsin native-bank clearings were 19 
percent above August, while collections 
were 30 percent higher. Foreign and do- 
mestic trade credits were tight, however, 
because of the pressure of import’ re- 
strictions. Credits at Tsingtao were 
tight, with collections prompt. In Nan- 
king the credit and collection situation 
remained about the same as in August, 
but sales generally were restricted to cash 
transactions. 

Shanghai, during September, suffered a 
business and industrial recession, as a 
result of which cash was abundant but 
the banks were very cautious in lending, 
Collections, however, were satisfactory on 
the whole and the mid-autumn settle- 
ment date of September 16 found most 
business houses able to meet their obli- 
gations out of the large profits made dur- 
ing the first half of the year. At Hankow 
and in the South China ports of Foochow, 
Amoy, and Canton, both credits and col- 
lections were restricted, while in Kun- 
ming (Yunnanfu) although credits were 
tight collections were normal. 

(Radiograms, American Commercial 
Attaché, Shanghai, October 1 and 5.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Control Restricts Trade in 
North China.—The exchange regulations 
restricting imports imposed last June 
(see Commerce Reports for July 13), to- 
gether with other difficulties, make pros- 
pects for non-Japanese trade at Tientsin 
extremely dark. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of China has not made public the 
standards by which it will be governed 
in acting upon applications, which, it is 
stated, will be considered on their indi- 
vidual merits. It has not announced 
any “preferred” or any “prohibited” list 
of goods. Importers may have to wait 
as long as 2 months to ascertain whether 
or not their applications are approved or 
rejected, and they may find the time 
given insufficient to settle exchange, im- 
port their goods, or make their re- 
mittances. Exporters are unable to do 
new business unless they can “link” their 
exchange to an import transaction ap- 
proved by the Bank. Although the 
latter has stated that, in principle, the 
regulations will be administered without 
discrimination, non-Japanese merchants 
have received intimations that in actual 
practice discrimination may be shown in 
approving applications, both as to traders 
and as to their customers. In addition, 
it is thought that imports from outside 
the yen-bloc will have to be heavily re- 
duced, since under the new regulations 
the excess over exports can no longer be 
financed through the Shanghai market 
as heretofore. (American Consulate 
General, Tientsin, August 8, 1940.) 

As contrasted with the stagnation of 
foreign trade at Tientsin and Chefoo, 
the import situation at Tsingtao after a 
month under the new exchange restric- 
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tions remained much the same as before. 
The Federal Reserve Bank at Tsingtao 
is reported to be much more liberal in 
granting permits than its branches in 
Tientsin and Chefoo. It appears likely, 
however, that applications for a grad- 
ually increasing list of luxury articles 
will be refused in the future. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Tsingtao, August 9.) 

Manchuria Restricts Remittances to 
and from Japan.—Remittances in both 
directions between Manchuria and 
Japan, hitherto exempt from exchange 
control, have been restricted by the re- 
quirement that special permits must be 
obtained for amounts over 5,000 M. yuan. 
This measure, which was decided on by 
the Hsinking regime on June 3, reflects 
difficulty in settling accounts with Japan. 
The excess of imports from Japan, hith- 
erto largely paid for by Japanese invest- 
ments in Manchuria, has increased de- 
spite Japanese restrictions on exports to 
the yen-bloc, while Japanese investments 
have been at a reduced rate since the 
beginning of 1940. (American Con- 
sulate, Mukden, August 10.) 

“Federal Reserve” Notes at Tientsin.— 
British municipal authorities at Tientsin 
issued on September 30 a notification 
that, beginning October 1, “the Council 
will require payment of all accounts due 
to the municipality in local dollars of the 
highest value at the time payment is 
made.” Since the beginning of July, 
notes issued by the Japanese-sponsored 
Federal Reserve Bank of China have been 
quoted at a premium over Chinese na- 
tional currency. The difference has re- 
cently widened considerably, the rate on 
October 1 being 85 Federal Reserve dol- 
lars per 100 yuan of Chinese national 
currency. (Cablegram, American Con- 
sulate General, Tientsin, October 1, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Products Formerly Restricted 
Now Permitted to be Imported.—The fol- 
lowing products, importation of which 
was heretofore restricted in the areas 
controlled by the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment at Chungking, may now be im- 
ported into those areas, effective Septem- 
ber 19, 1940: Cereals, rice, salt, vegetable 
oil, cotton cloths made with yarn under 
23 counts, cotton yarn under 23 counts, 
gunny bags, cement, hardware, machin- 
ery, metals, tools, vehicles, crude oil and 
lubricating oil, gasoline, alcohol, chem- 
icals, insecticides, medicines, mechanical, 
medical and surgical instruments, and 
telephone, telegraph and radio equip- 
ment. It is understood that the object 
of this measure is to relieve an acute 
shortage of these necessities in the 
Chinese interior. (American Consulate 
General, Shanghai, September 21 and 
25.) 

Specified Seed Oils Subject to Export 
Inspection.—All export shipments of 
tung, peanut, bean, teaseed, cottonseed, 
and castor oils will be subject to export 
inspection, effective October 1, 1940, ac- 
cording to the Shanghai Testing Bureau 
of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce of the Nanking (Wang Ching Wei) 
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regime. A fee will be charged for the in- 
spection, and permits for exportation will 
be issued only for shipments that have 
been inspected. (Radiogram from 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
September 28, 1940.) 


Colombia 
Economic Conditions 


Even allowing for seasonal factors, 
September business activity was even 
worse than the unsatisfactory levels 
registered in August. Slight improve- 
ment in coffee prices and reports of in- 
creasing gold production gave a slightly 
better tone to the market than a month 
ago. Wholesalers continued to com- 
plain of poor collections in the interior. 
Collections covering merchandise in 
Class I were generally satisfactory. 

Coffee exports from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 21, 1940, amounted to 946,373 sacks of 
60 kilos each as compared with 672,768 
sacks exported during the corresponding 
quarter of last year, which, it should be 
remembered were unusually low. With 
the exception of 61,143 sacks all ship- 
ments during the present crop year were 
consigned to the United States, no ship- 
ments to Europe so far during the current 
crop season. 

Some damage has been caused to field 
crops as a result of the unusually dry 
season, and latest reports in September 
indicate that there has been no material 
improvement. The potato and cane 
crops appear to be normal, main losses 
being in wheat and corn. Grazing areas 
in some sections are reported to be show- 
ing the effects of the lack of rain. 

(Based on a report from the Commer- 
cial Section of the American Embassy, 
Bogota, Colombia.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Deficit Seems Likely.—Ordinary reve- 
nues in the first 6 months of 1940 were 
32,840,000 pesos, as compared with 37,- 
608,000 in the corresponding period of 
1939. The Minister of Finance fears that 
the present year will close with a deficit 
unless considerable economies can be 
made. (Based on report from American 
Embassy, Bogota, September 16, 1940.) 

Exchange Circulars.—Circular No. 377, 
of the Bank of the Republic, dated Sep- 
tember 24, states that the Stabilization 
Fund will discontinue covering applica- 
tions approved between May 1 and May 
15 for class II, III, and IV merchandise 
at the close of business on September 30, 
1940. 

Circular No. 378, dated September 25, 
provides that the Stabilization Fund will 
furnish exchange between October 1 
and October 31 to cover applications 
approved between May 16 and June 30, 
1940, for merchandise in classes II, ITI, 
and IV, of American or Canadian origin, 
and liquors of any origin. 

Circular No. 381, of September 25, 
1940, provides that sterling obligations 
will continue to be covered by the Stabil- 
ization Fund after October 1, in the order 
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of presentation and up to the amounts 
of sterling which the Fund may have in 
its possession. All such accounts should 
be presented in Bogota, and hence banks 
in the interior are requested to forward 
the respective applications to their 
Bogota offices for presentation to the 
Fund. 

Circular No. 382, of September 25, 
1940, provides that banks may now ob- 
tain exchange to cover letters of credit 
opened before April 8 covering merchan- 
dise reclassified in classes II, III, and IV 
on that date. The same rates are 
charged by the Fund as for all other 
operations. Advantage of this offer must 
be taken before October 31, 1940. 

(Based on report from American Em- 
bassy, Bogota, September 27.) 


Costa Rica 
Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, July. — Customs 
revenues in July 1940 totaled 1,901,000 
colones, as compared with 2,100,000 
colones in July 1939. (American Lega- 
tion, San Jose, September 21, 1940.) 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Merchant-Marine Proposal.—The cre- 
ation of a merchant marine under the 
protection of the Cuban Government is 
proposed in a bill presented to the Cuban 
Congress on August 20. The bill pro- 
vides that the Government guarantee 
a minimum profit of 10 percent of the 
capital invested. If necessary, this sub- 
sidy would be paid by the Government 
from funds obtained from taxes on 
steamship companies, tonnage charges, 
and port improvement taxes now in 
force. Companies organized under this 
law would be exempted from all na- 
tional taxes for 5 years. Also, a 10 per- 
cent reduction in Cuban consular fees 
would be granted to those who ship on 
vessels of the Cuban merchant marine. 
(American Consulate, Habana, August 
31, 1940.) 

Bill for Settlement of Defaulted Obili- 
gations.—Reference was made in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 5 to a bill 
providing for the settlement on an ad- 
justed basis of the defaulted $20,000,000 
Treasury gold obligations and other 
public-works debts that had not been 
settled by the law of February 14, 1938. 
Text of bill as published in Gaceta Ofi- 
cial or translation is available for loan. 


Tariffs and Trade Control 


Oilseed Meal for Fertilizer: Time 
Limit Fixed for Proof of Use in Order 
to Obtain Duty Exemption.—Importers 
of oilseed powders or meals of United 
States origin, which have been entered 
duty-free under bond to guarantee their 
use as fertilizer, must prove within a 
period of 180 working days after arrival 
that these have actually been used for 
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this purpose, according to presidential 
decree No. 2563, promulgated in the 
Gaceta Oficial of September 26, 1940. 
If proof is not submitted within that pe- 
riod, the product will be dutiable at the 
rate of 1.20 pesos per 100 gross kilo- 
grams, plus a surcharge of 3 percent of 
duty. 

{Heretofore no specified time limit for 
presentation of this proof was required.] 


Denmark 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing-Account Balance.—Status of 
clearing account with Germany, as an- 
nounced by the National Bank, shows 
balance due Denmark increased from 
284,300,000 kroner at end of August to 
338,500,000 kroner at end of September. 
(Cablegram, American Legation, Copen- 
hagen, October 3, 1940.) 


Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, August—Customs 
duties collected in August 1940 totaled 
$200,000, as compared with $211,000 in 
July 1940 and with $236,000 in August 
1939. (American Legation, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, September 26, 1940.) 


Ecuador 
Economic Conditions 


General improvement in business was 
noted during September. Cause: im- 
provement in agricultural situation due 
to somewhat higher quotations of the 
main exportable products and satisfac- 
tory deliveries of cacao. Inauguration of 
the constitutional Government on Sep- 
tember 1 had a beneficial effect. Heavy 
competition from Japan slowed down 
some industrial activities, especially 
textiles. Continued rise in cost of con- 
struction materials has affected the 
building trades. A more or less normal 
wholesale and retail trade has prevailed, 
but new imports continue to be small. 

Imports for July 1940 were valued at 
11,630,950 sucres as compared with 10,- 
720,632 sucres in the same month a year 
ago. Exports: 12,127,913 sucres, against 
14,344,473. The United States continues 
to supply the bulk of the import demand. 
During the first 7 months of 1940, 56.2 
percent of Ecuador’s total imports origi- 
nated in the United States. 

(Based on report from American Con- 
sulate, Guayaquil.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Fiscal Situation.—Total revenues from 
January 1 to September 11, 1940, were 
77,322,000 sucres, according tO a press 
report, though no official figures on Gov- 
ernment finances have been published 
lately. The mention is made of expendi- 
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tures, but it is believed that these were 
not in excess of the revenues. The 1940 
budget of 110,000,000 sucres is expected 
to be covered. General banking activities 
in September continued relatively limited, 
in line with the unsatisfactory business 
and economic conditions of the country. 
Interest rates on time savings accounts 
were increased. American financial ad- 
visers continued their work in the Central 
Bank and with the Government. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Guayaquil, Sep- 
tember 21.) 


Egypt . 
Economic Conditions 


Declines in Egypt’s foreign trade re- 
flect primarily the disruption of shipping 
in the Mediterranean, following Italy’s 
entry into the war. Imports during June 
amounted to £E2,860,000 as compared 
with £E3,128,000 a year ago, exports to- 
taled £E1,718,000 (‘of which cotton rep- 
resented £E466,000), contrasted with 
£2,167,000 (cotton £E1,411,000). These 
figures actually represent the movement 
of trade during the first 10 days of the 
month, as shipping was subsequently 
suspended; in fact, large quantities of 
cotton which had already been loaded 
for export had to be returned to the 
warehouses because of shipping difficul- 
ties. The June trade drop reversed the 
previous 5 months’ upward trend, which 
had registered successive gains over the 
comparable months of 1939. 

Imports and exports, during the first 
6 months of 1940, were above the 1939 
level, the former increasing to £E22,327,- 
000 from £E16,616,000, and the latter 
to £E20,500,000 ‘(of which cotton ac- 
counted for £E14,335,000) from £E17,- 
664,000 (cotton £E11,675,000). The large 
gain in imports resulted in a shift in 
the trade balance to an import surplus 
of £E1,827,000 as against an export bal- 
ance of £E1,048,000 in the first half of 
last year. Chief increases among the 
imports: fertilizers (£E,3,106,000 against 
£E1,430,000; from Chile), cotton textiles, 
iron and steel products, construction 
wood, paper and paper products, and 
kerosene. A small decline occurred in 
coal. Besides cotton, important gains 
among exports were noted in rice, refined 
sugar, and cottonseed oil. The latter 
were partly offset by losses in onions, 
cottonseed, and cottonseed cake. 

First as a source of Egyptian imports 
in the first 6 months of 1940 was the 
United Kingdom, supplying £E6,506,000 
(£E4,301,000 in 1939); next, the United 
States, with £E2,512,000 (£E1,195,000) ; 
followed by Chile, £E2,240,000 (£E503,- 
000) ; and Italy, £E1,347,000 (£E965,000). 
The United Kingdom continued to lead 
as a market for Egyptian exports, taking 
£E7,734,000 (£E6,039,000); France, sec- 
ond, with £E4,352,000 (£E1,570,000) ; fol- 
lowed by Italy, ££1,114,000 (£E723,000) ; 
Japan, £E1,040,000 (£E1,070,000); India, 
£E677,000 (£E685,000) ; Palestine, £E598,- 
000 (£E259,000); and United States, 
£E538,000 (£E534,000). Egyptian pound 
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(symbol £E) averaged (official rate) 
$4.12 in first half of 1940, and $4.80 in 
1939. (Office of American Commercial] 
Attaché, Cairo.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Control Over Export Proceeds.—Export- 
ers are required, under a proclamation 
dated June 15, to turn over to a bank in 
Egypt the documents relating to their 
exports within 15 days after shipment, 
They are further required to bring back, 
within 6 months at most, the proceeds 
in foreign exchange in a manner ap- 
proved by the Minister of Finance, unless 
the documents are negotiated before the 
expiration of this period through an au- 
thorized bank. Exporters must sign 
declarations conforming to these require- 
ments before permission to export will 
be granted. The form of this declara- 
tion was attached to a decree dated July 
1, and published July 11. This decree 
also exempted exports to the following 
countries from the proclamation of June 
15: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Iraq, United 
Kingdom, and British Dominions, colo- 
nies, and mandated areas, with the ex- 
ception of Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Hong Kong. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Cairo, June 19 and 
July 13.) 

Fractional Paper Currency Author- 
ized.—Issuance of paper currency in de- 
nominations of 5 and 10 piasters (£El= 
100 piasters) is authorized by a law dated 
June 11, 1940. The law states that such 
notes shall have the same value and shall 
constitute legal tender to the same ex- 
tent as the corresponding silver coins and 
that they shall be freely exchangeable 
by the Government against notes issued 
by the National Bank of Egypt. (Based 
on the Egyptian Journal Officiel, June 13, 
1940.) 

Control Over Security Movements.— 
The importation of shares and other ne- 
gotiable securities and the transfer of 
property from nonresidents to residents 
are prohibited except with the permis- 
sion of the Ministry of Finance, accord- 
ing to a proclamation dated and issued 
June 15, 1940. A decree of July 1, pub- 
lished July 11, exempted from this re- 
striction such imports or transfers from 
the following countries: Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Iraq, United Kingdom, and Brit- 
ish Dominions, colonies, and mandated 
areas, with the exception of Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Hong Kong. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Cairo, 
June 19 and July 13.) 

Misuse of Silver Currency Prohibited.— 
The Government, exercising its emer- 
gency powers, issued on June 8 a procla- 
mation making it an offense punishable 
by both imprisonment and fine to give or 
accept, buy or sell, silver coins which are 
legal tender in Egypt at a rate or price 
other than their face value. It is like- 
wise prohibited to melt or deface such 
coins or to offer to engage in such oper- 
ations and to withdraw such coins from 
circulation for the purpose of hoarding. 
(Based on the Egyptian Journal Officiel, 
June 8.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed Cake: Exportation Made 
Subject to Permit.—Exportation of cot- 
tonseed cake was made subject to permit, 
py a ministerial decree of July 31, 1940, 
published on August 8 in the Journal 
Officiel. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Cairo, August 10.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Trade Marks, Reregistration Re- 
quired.—Trade marks already deposited 
with the Bureau of the Mixed Court of 
Appeal will not be regarded as legal regis- 
trations within the purview of Law No. 
57 of 1939. 

With promulgation of this Law the 
Trade Marks Office became the compe- 
tent authority for the registration of 
trade marks. The Law confers by the 
registration of trade marks certain rights 
and privileges, and trade marks which 
were in use prior to the date of the en- 
forcement of the new Law, including 
those which were already deposited with 
the Bureau of the Mixed Court of Appeal, 
will not enjoy those rights and privi- 
leges, unless they are registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Law 
and its Statutory Rules. 

Therefore, all those concerned should 
take advantage of these privileges with- 
out delay and in their own interest sub- 
mit to the Department of Commerce and 
Industry applications for the registra- 
tion of their trade marks, irrespective of 
whether or not such trade marks have 
already been deposited with the Bureau 
of the Mixed Court of Appeal or whether 
they are registered or otherwise in any 
country other than Egypt. By this means 
all disputes as to ownership will be 
avoided and anyone who may be tempted 
to counterfeit or imitate these trade 
marks when registered will be liable to 
the penalties prescribed in the law. 

The term “Registered Trade-Mark” 
must not be used unless it applies to 
trade-marks registered in Egypt in con- 
formity with the new Law. Registration 
effected abroad will not justify the use 
of such a term, nor will the fact that a 
trade-mark has already been deposited 
with the Bureau of the Mixed Court of 
Appeal be a legal defense of such use. 

The gravity of such an offense is shown 
by Section 34 of the Law, which pre- 
scribes a penalty of imprisonment not 
exceeding one year or a fine not exceed- 
ing ££100, or both. 

Traders, manufacturers, and, more par- 
ticularly, importers should abstain from 
offering for sale goods bearing trade- 
marks wrongfully indicated as registered. 

Trade-marks, unless registered in the 
Trade Mark Office, may also expose their 
owners to the above penalties if such 
trade-marks are of the nature referred 
to in paragraphs b, c, d, f, i, and j of 
Chapter V of the Law. 

There are still in the Egyptian mar- 
ket goods bearing marks prohibited by 
the Law such as: 

1. Marks comprising public crests or 
flags. 
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2. Marks which are identical with, or 
imitations of, the symbols of the Red 
Cross or Red Crescent, or other emblems 
of the same character. 

3. Marks likely to deceive the public 
or containing a false indication as to the 
origin or quality of the goods on which 
the mark is being used, or marks which 
contain the name of a firm which is 
fictitious, imitated, or counterfeited. 

The Comptroller of Industrial Prop- 
erty, Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry, has directed that such marks be 
removed at once. (Commercial Attaché, 
Cairo.) 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Suez Canal and Bondholders Dispute 
Basis for Payment of Interest—The 
judgment delivered on February 26, by 
the Alexandria Mixed Court of Appeal, 
ordering interest on the Suez Canal Com- 
pany bonds to be paid in gold francs, 
has led to a further dispute between the 
company and its bondholders. The judg- 
ment failed to indicate the gold value of 
the franc on whose basis the payment is 
to be made. The matter will be con- 
tested in the Mixed Courts as the Egyp- 
tian Government refused the request of 
the Suez Canal Company to fix the gold 
value of the franc, stating that it is for 
the Court which rendered judgment in 
the first place to interpret the question 
in dispute. 

Meanwhile, the Suez Canal Company 
is continuing to pay interest on its bonds 
at the old rate prevailing before the 
above-mentioned decision, namely, P. T. 
3.8575 per franc, with the proviso that 
any difference will eventually be paid to 
bondholders once the gold value of the 
franc has been fixed. Bondholders are 
naturally anxious to collect interest on 
the basis of the Franc Germinal, equiva- 
lent to 290 milligrams of fine gold. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Cairo, 
Egypt, August 2.) 


Eire (Ireland) 


Economic Conditions 


With excellent crop prospects, contin- 
ued strengthening of credits and collec- 
tions situation, increased tonnage of for- 
eign trade and brisk demand for United 
States products, August business activity 
improved. Chief obstacle to more rapid 
gains in imports from the United States 
has been reluctance of Irish importers to 
pay for goods before shipment; Irish 
firms contend that the neutral position 
of their country should make shipment 
without payment in advance possible. 
U. S. trade statistics show that beginning 
in July, exports to Ireland, which had 
been lagging behind the 1939 level, re- 
versed this trend, amounting to $644,000 
as against $557,000 a year earlier, and 
in August rose to $1,008,000 as against 
$447,000 in August 1939. 

Supplies situation announced by the 
Minister for Supplies on August 22, “sat- 
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isfactory.” Status of principal materials: 
Coal, a reasonably good position with 
supplies still freely available; tea, stocks 
sufficient, with formal rationing, to be 
made to last from 9 to 12 months; sugar, 
18 months’ supply, assuming that noth- 
ing prevents collection and processing of 
this year’s sugar beet crop; flour, enough 
to last, with economy, for almost 12 
months; timber, large supplies within the 
country and additional purchases being 
made; building materials, generally offer- 
ing no difficulty, except steel; steel, ex- 
pensive and hard to get, but not yet pre- 
venting necessary work. 

Steady business conditions, despite the 
European conflict, are reflected in com- 
pany reports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. Examples: Arthur Guinness 
Son & Co. Ltd. (brewers) show net profits 
only slightly lower than last year, Solus 
Teoranta, manufacturers of electric 
lamps and bulbs, report increased profits, 
and Irish Tanners, Ltd., report substan- 
tial raw material reserves and that they 
and the country’s other sole leather tan- 
ners can now supply the entire require- 
ments of the shoe industry. 

Attention is being given to greater use 
of peat for fuel and gas production ex- 
port for insulation, packing-material, 
stable litter, and the potting of plants. 
A peat briquet factor, taken over by the 
Turf Development Board, after being 
closed for a year and a half will be 
reopened shortly. 

The cost of living index for mid-August 
was 206, a rise of less than one percent 
over mid-May, but an increase of 20 
percent over mid-August, 1939. Unem- 
ployment, kept at a low level in June and 
July, rose somewhat during August 
(from 59,866 on August 3 to 61,543 on 
August 31). 

A company, the Property Owners Mu- 
tual Association, Limited, has been 
formed in Ireland to promote a war 
risks fund. The idea is one of mutual 
assistance among property owners in 
event of damage to property through war 
attack. Property, for the purpose of this 
voluntary scheme, may consist of build- 
ings, fixtures, machinery and plant, 
goods and merchandise, furniture and 
private effects, etc. 

A new schedule of revised war risk in- 
surance, issued in the latter part of 
August, by Lloyd’s, gives higher rates for 
ships, particularly on those bound to and 
from ports in Ireland. 

The new rates of insurance for vessels 
plying between Ireland and the American 
continent are at £20 percent, but if the 
ship is warranted in convoy and does not 
call at Atlantic islands a return of £10 
percent is allowed. 

July foreign trade data show a con- 
siderable decline in imports from other 
recent months (£4,075,000 as against 
£4,828,000 in June), and a rise in exports 
from even the unusually large figures of 
other war months (£3,034.000 as against 
£2,654,000). The major portion of an 
export increase of £967,000 as compared 
with July 1939 was in the “food, drink, 
and tobacco” group (primarily animal 
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foodstuffs) ; exports of live animals also 
advanced, but the “other materials and 
manufactured goods” group, always a 
minor figure, was even smaller than in 
1939. (American Consulate, Dublin.) 


El Salvador 
Economic Conditions 

September business conditions in El 
Salvador declined to even lower levels 
than reached during the previous few 
months. Retail buying in the capital 
declined sharply, was even less in the 
rest of the country. Slow collections in 
the interior have caused merchants to 
limit their foreign orders to immediate 
requirements and replacements. Slump’s 
cause: the coffee market. About 90 per- 
cent of Salvadoran exports are accounted 
for by coffee and, with the European 
market, which generally absorbs 35 per- 
cent of the local crop, closed, prices are 
scarcely equal to the cost of production. 
Quantities of coffee have been sent to 
the United States on consignment, and 
trading on the new crop, ordinarily active 
at this time of the year, is practically 
zero. Agricultural credits are restricted, 
and there is but little borrowing to cover 
the expense of cultivation. 

Pessimism understandable under these 
conditions, has been, somewhat, offset 
by the hope that some results may yet 
materialize from the recommendations 
of the recent Pan American Coffee Con- 
ference, and the proposals made at 
Havana. With representatives of most 
of the coffee-growing countries, includ- 
ing El Salvador, conferring in Washing- 
ton, there is a general hope that the situ- 
ation will be relieved. 

The coming food crops harvest is ex- 
pected to be very small, and prices, par- 
ticularly of corn and beans—the basic 
food staples—have risen markedly. 
Sugar: production, average; prices, good; 
export demand, from Honduras good. 

With the current cotton crop one of 
the largest in Salvadoran history, it has 
been impossible to keep prices up, despite 
the traditional Government policy. Un- 
usually heavy plantings are reported and, 
unless boll-weevil damage is exception- 
ally severe, the next crop will probably 
also be equally large. 

Construction activity continues good, 
the majority of projects being small pri- 
vate residences. Government road build- 
ing and similar construction, including 
a large suspension bridge in the eastern 
part of the country where the Pan 
American Highway crosses the Lempa 
River, are going ahead. 

Banks, generally understood to be in 
a sound position, have adopted a con- 
servative attitude. 

(Based on report from the American 
Consulate, San Salvador, September 28. 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificate-of-Origin Requirements 
Consolidated in New Decree.—All previ- 
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ous Salvadoran legislation concerning 
certificates of origin was consolidated in 
clarified form, without effecting any ma- 
terial change in the existing require- 
ments, by legislative decree No. 45 pro- 
mulgated in the Diario Oficial of August 
31, 1940. The decree provides that, 
basically, the country of origin shall be 
that in which the goods have been grown 
or produced, or prepared or manufac- 
tured. (American Legation, San Salva- 
dor, September 5.) 


Falkland Islands 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, New Income Rates.—New 
rates of from 1 shilling per pound on the 
first £100 to 2 shillings 6 pence for every 
pound above £1,000 of taxable income of 
individuals is established by an amend- 
ment to the Income Tax Ordinance. 
Companies are taxable at the maximum 
rate of their total income. (Falkland 
Islands Gazette, June 1, 1940.) 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Exemption Granted for 
War-Relief Gifts—Import-duty exemp- 
tion for necessities, including raw mate- 
rials, furniture, tools, machines for small 
industry, and other nonluxury articles, 
when sent to those having suffered dam- 
age from the war and addressed to cer- 
tain welfare organizations, is granted by 
a law of June 12, according to Kommer- 
siella Meddelanden No. 8, Stockholm, 
August 1940. 

Special License Control Applied to All 
Exports.—Special license control for all 
exports was established by law No. 168 
of April 26, effective until December 31, 
1940. (American Legation, Helsinki, Au- 
gust 19, 1940.) 

[Law No. 126 of April 5, 1940, had pre- 
viously established license control for 
exports of various articles, including 
wool, horsehair, pearls, jewels, precious 
metals and products thereof, watches, 
and art objects (See Commerce Reports 
of April 6, 1940). License control of ex- 
ports is administered by the Board al- 
ready established to exercise similar con- 
trol over imports.] 


France 
Commercial Laws Digest 


Insurance, War Risk—The Decree of 
August 9, 1940, of the Vichy Government 
abrogates the Decree Laws of October 19, 
1939, February 22, 1940 and June 1, 1940, 
relating to insurance of stocks, materials, 
products, and merchandise against war 
risks. It also abrogates the Decree-Law 
of April 24, 1940, which provided for war 
risk insurance against accident. (Jour- 
nal Officiel, August 10, 1940.) 

Business Regulations, Dairy Industry 
Reorganized.—Dairy groups, composed of 
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professional and cooperative delegates 
from producers, distributors, and trans- 
formers of milk and its derivatives, have 
been established in each department of 
the country. (Journal Officiel, No. 186, 
July 30, 1940.) * 


French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Control 


Imports from British and Netherland 
West Indies Admitted at Rates Of Mini- 
mum Tariff—Goods imported from the 
British West Indies and from the Nether- 
land West Indies will be subject to the 
minimum rates of import duty, by an 
order of June 24, 1940, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the Colony and effec- 
tive June 28. 

Exception to Direct-Shipment Require- 
ments.—Goods imported after transship- 
ment or warehousing in the British West 
Indies or the Netherland West Indies 
have been excepted from the French reg- 
ulations governing the import tariff 
treatment of indirect shipments, by a 
provision of the order of June 24, 1940, 
effective from June 28. Such goods will 
receive the favorable tariff treatment to 
which their origin may entitle them. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation Tight.—Requests 
for exchange permits were held up or 
refused for the most part during July 
either without explanation or on the 
ground that the foreign-exchange re- 
serves of the Bank of Indochina were 
blocked in the British Empire and the 
United States. Bank financing of ex- 
ports was also rendered difficult by Gov- 
ernment requirements regarding for- 
eign-exchange proceeds. (American 
Consulate, Saigon, August 8.) 

Currency Circulation Rises—Notes in 
circulation as shown in the statement of 
the Bank of Indochina totaled 248,400,- 
000 piasters on March 31, 1940, as com- 
pared with 216,300,000 on December 31, 
1939, and 190,400,000 on March 31, 1939. 
The average for 1938 was only 170,100,000 
piasters, while that for 1937 was only 
132,100,000. Foreign-exchange reserves 
as of March 31, consisted of French 
francs equivalent to 318,200,000 piasters 
and other currencies equivalent to 24,- 
600,000 piasters. (American Consulate, 
Saigon, June 12.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Automobiles, Chemical Fer- 
tilizers, Fine Brandy, Cotton Yarns and 
Fabrics: Import Quota Restrictions 
Temporarily Suspended.—Import quota 
restrictions on automobiles, chemical 
fertilizers, fine brandy (‘“eaux-de-vie”), 
cotton yarns and fabrics of foreign (non- 
French) origin, have been temporarily 
suspended, according to notices pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
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Indochina of July 31 and August 14, 
1940. Import licenses and exchange 
certificates continue to be required on 
these goods, and, for automobiles, per- 
mits certifying that the vehicles are con- 
sidered suitable for requisition and use 
py the military. 


Gambia 
Commercial Law Digest 


Workingmen’s Compensation.—An or- 
dinance to provide for compensation to 
workmen for injuries suffered in the 
course of their empJoyment was approved 
on July 13. (Gambia Government Ga- 
zette, July 15, 1940.) * 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Staple Fiber, Pulp, Paper, and Card- 
board: Import Permit Required.—Spe- 
cific permission from the German Office 
for Paper is required for the handling 
and conclusion of import transactions of 
every sort relative to staple fiber, pulp, 
paper, and cardboard, by an order of July 
4, 1940, published in the Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger of July 5 and effective 
from that date. “Handling” is defined to 
include even the making of inquiries or 
the forwarding of offers. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Insurance—Compulsory automobile li- 
ability Regulations covering compul- 
sory liability insurance for automobile 
operators is restricted to Europe and un- 
derwriters are not liable for any payments 
if the vehicle is used for any purpose 
other than stated. Insurance does not 
cover acts of God or war. 

If insurance is written for 1 year or 
more, the policy is automatically renewed 
by 1 year unless notice is given 3 months 
before the expiration of the original 
policy. Policies issued for less than 1 
year expire without notice. 

Liability insurance covers the settle- 
ment of justified claims and the defense 
against unjustified claims in the case of 
casualties and damages. 

Vehicle insurance comprises damages, 
wreckage, and complete loss of the vehicle 
and its parts by accident, by theft, un- 
authorized use by strangers, robbery, and 
embezzlement. An indemnity for dam- 
aged or destroyed tires is paid only if 
simultaneously other parts of the vehicle 
have been damaged. 

Accident insurance covers accidents 
that occur in connection with driving, us- 
ing, handling, loading, and unloading of 
motor vehicles and trailers. It does not 
cover accidents which happen to the in- 
sured while undertaking or attempting 
crimes or other criminal offenses and ac- 
cidents on trips which are made without 
the knowledge and approval of the owner 
of the vehicle. (American Embassy, Ber- 
lin, August 17, 1940.) 
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Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


The Government and the coffee dealers 
were still confronted, at the close of the 
Haitian fiscal year, September 30, with 
the vexatious problem of how to market 
the large unsold stocks of coffee so as to 
permit the payment of the export tax of 
$1.50 per 50 kilograms without entailing 
too great a loss to the dealers. The dis- 
posal of the accumulated stocks of the 
old crop is especially important because 
deliveries of the new harvest are expected 
in important quantities during the next 
3 months. 

The failure to move the surplus coffee 
crop has affected adversely fiscal, eco- 
nomic, and financial conditions, and al- 
ready decreases in most of the import 
groups are reported. Imports of con- 
struction materials, however, continue in 
important quantities. 

Exports of bananas and sisal continued 
in sizeable quantities during September. 

Shipments of coffee during the first 
20 days of September totaled 13,600 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, whereas 14,491 bags 
were exported during the entire month 
of September 1939. The coffee situation 
is extremely critical owing to the large 
stocks that have not been sold. From 
October 1, 1939, to September 20, 1940, 
269,462 bags of coffee were shipped, a 
decrease of 218,593 bags, or 45 percent, 
as compared with the 488,055 bags ex- 
ported during the 12-month period ended 
September 30, 1939. 

Most of the coffee shipped during Sep- 
tember was made from warehoused stocks 
purchased earlier in the season, but sev- 
eral small lots of the 1940-41 crop were 
also exported. Unsold stocks of the 
1939-40 crop are said to amount to 
130,000 bags. The United States and the 
Bahama Islands were the only countries 
to receive Haitian coffee in September; 
during the corresponding month in 1939, 
8 different countries made purchases. 

Shipments of raw sugar during Sep- 
tember 1939 and 1940 were negligible. 
Cumulative figures show that 29,856,208 
kilograms of raw sugar were shipped from 
October 1, 1939, to September 20, 1940, 
a decrease of 7,288,782 kilograms or 20 
percent when comparison is made with 
the 37,144,990 kilograms exported during 
the preceding comparable twelvemonth. 
A considerable quantity of sugar, already 
sold to Great Britain, is, however, being 
warehoused in Haiti awaiting future ship- 
ment. The 1939-40 harvest was reported 
to have been 44,515 short tons. 

Bananas exported during the first 20 
days of September comprised 172,253 
stems, while 180,077 stems were shipped 
during the entire month of September 
1939. Cumulative figures show that 
2,140,412 stems were shipped from Octo- 
ber 1, 1939, to September 20, 1940, which 
is a slight increase over the 2,029,767 
stems shipped during the 12-month pe- 
riod ended September 30, 1939. 

Sisal shipments from September 1 to 
20, 1940, amounted to 350,065 kilograms, 
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making total exports from October 1, 
1939, to September 20, 1940, 7,580,676 
kilograms, aS compared with 17,492,062 
kilograms during the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1939. 

Statistics regarding the various com- 
modities imported during September are 
not yet available, but the customs au- 
thorities report that 2,435 metric tons of 
miscellaneous merchandise were received 
from September 1 to 19, 1940, as against 
2,708 tons received from August 1 to 24, 
1940. Petroleum products, wheat flour, 
cement, iumber, chemical products, and 
motor vehicles comprised the bulk of im- 
ports during the first 20 days of Sep- 
tember. 

One of the leading banks reported total 
collections on hand August 31, 1940, 
of $299,768, a decrease of 4.8 percent as 
compared with the preceding month, but 
about the same as August 1939. Past- 
due collections, included in total collec- 
tions on hand, totaled $142,150, or 47.5 
percent of total collections in August, but 
were 14.9 percent less than those of July 
1940. 

Credit terms continue to be “tight” and 
collections “retarded.” 

(Based on report of United States Con- 
sulate, Port-au-Prince, September 28, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—In the first 11 
months (October 1939 to August 1940) of 
the fiscal year 1939-40, revenues were 
33,076,000 gourdes and expenditures 
34,833,000 gourdes, as compared with 
35,872,000 and 32,716,000, respectively, in 
the corresponding period of 1938-39. 
The gross public debt, including that per- 
taining to the public-works program, 
amounted to 60,077,000 gourdes on 
August 31, 1940, as compared with 
51,241,000 at the end of August 1939. 
(Bulletin of Fiscal Representative.) 


Hong Kong 
Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, War Revenue Rules—Rules 
made by the Board of War Taxation 
establish methods for the determination 
of profits of foreign ship or aircraft 
owners and of Hong Kong branches of 
foreign banks for the purposes of the 
War Revenue Ordinance 1940. (See 
Commerce Reports, July 6, 1940, p. 582.) 
Where a nonresident carries on a busi- 
ness of ship or aircraft owner or 
charterer outside the Colony and calls 
are made at a port in the Colony, the 
full amount of the profits arising from 
the carriage of passengers, mails, live- 
stock and goods shipped in the Colony 
are taxable. Profits arising from trans- 
actions made in Hong Kong from ship- 
ping generally will be ascertained by the 
allocation of total profits on the ratio 
that receipts in the Colony bear to total 
receipts, or they may be computed on 
fair percentage of receipts in the Colony. 

Notes to the rules state that it is ex- 
pected that the accounts of Hong Kong 
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branches of banks will be sufficiently ac- 
curate for the computation of profits, 
but where such is not the case provision 
is made for apportioning the total profits 
in the ratio of Hong Kong assets to total 
assets (Hong Kong Gazette, August 30, 
1940.) 

Insurance, Deposit Requirements.— 
Every insurance company doing business 
in the Colony must now keep a deposit 
of H.K.$100,000 (U.S.$23,000) with the 
Hong Kong Government, except life- 
insurance companies which must deposit 
one-half of that amount. Mortgages or 
leasehold property are no longer accept- 
able as part of such deposits. Previously, 
such security was acceptable up to one- 
half of the total amount. 

The value of securities deposited with 
the registrar shall be the market value 
on the day on which they are deposited. 
The company must prove the market 
value to the satisfaction of the registrar 
and transfer the legal ownership of the 
securities to him. The registrar may 
require the company, if he is of the 
opinion that any securities have fallen 
below their value at the date of deposit, 
to make up the difference in value by the 
deposit of further securities. 

(Dispatch American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong, July 22.) 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Films: Regulations for 
Payment of Censorship Fees Modified.— 
Regulations under which the Film Cen- 
sorship Ottice may review and grant per- 
mits for imported motion-picture films 
have been modified by an order of the 
Minister of the Interior, published in 
Budapesti K6ozlény of July 28, 1940, 
according to Legislativer Informations- 
dienst, Vienna, of August 12. The revised 
regulations provide for the abolition of 
the so-called “censorship certificates” 
after July 31, 1941, and for the payment 
of censorship fees, subsequent to that 
date, in cash. Censorship certificates 
heretofore had a negotiable value and 
have been acceptable in payment of cen- 
sorship fees. 

{For fuller details, see “Motion Pic- 
tures and Equipment” in another section 
of this publication.) 


| India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Oilseeds: Exportation Again 
Permitted to Nonempire Countries Un- 
der License.—Exportation of linseed, 
rapeseed, and castor seed will again be 
permitted under license, to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and all neutral countries outside of 
Europe, as announced by the Export 
Trade Controller at Calcutta July 2. No 
licenses have been granted for the ex- 
portation of these oilseeds to nonempire 
countries, except the United States, since 
April 2. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, July 10.) 
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[See also British India in “Foodstuffs” 
section, elsewhere in this issue.] 

Refund of Import Duty on Soda Ash 
for Glass Manufacturing.—The provision 
for a refund of any British Indian im- 
port duty in excess of 10 percent ad 
valorem on soda ash, when imported 
from nonempire sources for glass-manu- 
facturing purposes, is to be continued for 
a 2-year period from June 22, 1940, by a 
resolution of British Indian Department 
of Commerce of that date published 
June 27 in the Indian Trade Journal, 
Calcutta. Soda ash imported for the 
same purpose from Empire sources is to 
be granted a refund of the entire duty. 


Jamaica 


Commercial Law Digests 


Factories, Appeal Board Created.— 
Registration and supervision of factories, 
and the safety of workers employed 
therein, was provided for in a law as- 
sented to on July 2. The law establishes 
a Factories Appeal Board of five persons, 
to hear and determine appeals from the 
decision of the chief factory inspector. 

Every existing factory and every new 
factory must be registered in a registry 
kept by the chief factory inspector. Ap- 
plication for registration under the law 
must be made within 14 days of its enact- 
ment and include: Name of factory 
owner, address and location of factory, 
nature and object of the process of man- 
ufacture, nature of mechanical power 
used in the factory, number of employees 
at date of application or (if such is not 
the number normally employed when the 
factory is engaged in the industrial or 
manufacturing process) number of em- 
ployees normally employed when the fac- 
tory is so engaged. 

Every person intending to erec* a fac- 
tory must obtain a permit to be issued 
or refused within 30 days by the chief 
factory inspector. 

The Governor in Privy Council is em- 
powered to give effect to the purposes of 
the Law, to insure the health or safety 
of persons employed or in connection 
with machinery and to make regulations 
providing for: 

(I) Safe means of approach or access to, 
and exit from, any factory, or machinery. 

(II) Fencing and covering of all dangerous 
places or machines. 

(III) Life-saving and first-aid appliances. 

(IV) Securing safety in connection with 
all operations carried on in a factory. 

(V) Securing safety in connection with the 
use of cranes, winches, pully-blocks and of 
all engines, machinery, mechanical gear, and 
contrivances generally whatsoever. 

(VI) Periodic inspection, testing and clas- 
sification, according to age, type or condition 
of boilers, and for the issue and display of 
certificates in connection therewith, and for 
the regulating of the type of safety valves 
to be fixed to any boiler and the maximum 
pressure at which boilers of any age, type, 
class, or condition may be operated. 

(VII) Duties and responsibilities assign- 
able to any person generally, and in particu- 
lar to employers, owners, and managers in 
charge of factories, in connection with any 
one or more of such regulations, 

(VIII) proper ventilation of any factory, 
having regard to the nature of the process 
carried on therein. 
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(IX) sanitation, including the provision of 
lavatory accommodation (having regard to 
the number of workers employed) at any 
factory. 

(X) fees to be paid for the registration and 
renewal of registration of any factory or of 
any class of factory, and for inspection or 
examination of any factory or class of factory 
and any machinery therein. The fee for reg- 
istration or re-registration shall in no Case 
exceed five pounds. 

(XI) forms and certificates to be used un- 
der the provisions of this law. 

Appropriate penalties are provided for 
in the Law for any infractions thereof. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Stock prices reacted spasmodically to 
developments during the past weeks. The 
money market has shown no easing tend- 
ency despite the announcement of the 
Ministry of Finance that the Govern- 
ment had decided to advance 200,000,000 
yen to meet the tight money situation, 
Bank of Japan note issues on September 
28 amounted to 3,461,000,000 yen, an in- 
crease of 283,000,000 yen over the pre- 
vious week, and the Governor of the Bank 
issued a statement that its note issue may 
reach 5,000,000,000 yen by the end of the 
year. He promised, however, that the 
bank will release at any time any amount 
found necessary to the country’s eco- 
nomic structure. No important changes 
have occurred in the exchange market. 

Exports of merchandise to foreign 
areas during the past 10 days totaled a 
value of 88,686,000 yen, only a slight 
decline from the previous 10-day term, 
but a drop of 50 percent compared with 
the same period of last year. Merchan- 
dise imports over the 10-day period 
totaled 96,561,000 yen, a gain of 20 per- 
cent as compared with the previous 10- 
day term and of 28 percent as compared 
with the same period of last year. Pre- 
liminary figures for the Japanese Empire 
indicate a total value for exports during 
September of 277,078,000 yen, a decrease 
of 13 percent as compared with August 
and of 28 percent as compared with Sep- 
tember 1939. Imports during September 
were of the value of 200,546,000 yen, a 
decline of 2 percent from August and 22 
percent from September last year. 
Japan’s trade over the first 9 months of 
the present year, however, showed an 
increase of 9 percent in value of exports 
and 16 percent in imports as compared 
with the first 9 months of 1939. 

Cotton-cloth exports during August 
amounted to 155,800,000 square yards of 
the value of 31,000,000 yen, representing 
an increase of 39,000,000 yards or 33.6 
percent in volume and 4,700,000 yen, or 
17.8 percent, in value as compared with 
July. Shipments during the first 8 
months of the year totaled 1,185,000,000 
square yards valued at 253,600,000 yen, a 
loss of 28.6 percent in quantity, but a 
gain of 0.2 percent in value as compared 
with the first 8 months of 1939. Raw- 
silk shipments to the United States dur- 
ing the first half of September amounted 
to 10,641 bales, a decline of 26 percent as 
compared with the same period last year, 
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while shipments to Europe were 1,134 
bales, a decline of 50 percent. 

Manchuria’s Tokan Pulp Co. reportedly 
began, on September 1, the production of 
pulp from soybean husks and stalks to be 
used in Japan’s rayon industry. 

The Japanese Aluminum Co. decided to 
call in 5,000,000 yen in unpaid shares on 
October 1, because of the tight money 
market and its intention to increase its 
productive capacity. This, the second 
capital increase for the company this 
year, Will raise its capitalization to 30,- 
000,000 yen. The Bank of Japan has also 
agreed that the Oyama Nickel Co. shail 
increase its capital from 2,000,000 to 
18,000,000 yen. 

Wholesale prices in Tokyo during Au- 
gust, according to the Bank of Japan, 
showed a gain of 12.4 percent as com- 
pared with prices in August last year and 
0.1 percent as compared with July this 
year. Compared with July, silk-thread 
prices were up 16.9 percent, rayon cloth 
11.4, crude rubber 10.2, domestic lumber 
6.5 percent. On the other hand, crepe 
silk declined 9.7 percent, silk for domestic 
consumption 6.1, foreign wheat 5.7 per- 
cent. 

(Radiogram from American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Tokyo, September 30, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Current Budget Cut.—Net reductions 
of 642,189,000 yen in allotments under 
the 1940-41 budget have been approved 
by the Cabinet and announced by the 
Minister of Finance. Actual savings 
have doubtless been effected in certain 
items, but some of the reductions are 
believed to reflect inability of industry 
to expand to the extent anticipated in 
the original allotments. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, September 
9, 1940.) 

Budget Results, 1939-40.—Expendi- 
tures during the year ended March 31, 
1940, under the General Account totaled 
4,493,833,000 yen, an excess of 1,129,244,- 
000 over revenues and an increase of 
1,205,804,000 over expenditures in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The General Account does not include 
the various special accounts and, in par- 
ticular, does not include the Temporary 
War Expenditures Special Account, con- 
cerning which no results are released. 
Appropriations voted in March 1939 for 
the latter account totaled, however, 4,- 
605,000,000 yen, of which 3,924,070,000 
was to be borrowed. Of the remainder, 
535,100,000 yen was to be transferred 
from the General Account, involving 
some duplication on the totals. Loans 
actually floated for the Temporary War 
Expenditure Special Account during 
1939-40 are known to have amounted to 
4,001,500,000 yen. (Total floated for this 
account during 1937-38, 1938-39, and 
1939-40 fiscal years: 9,202,000,000 yen. 
For all accounts: 12,277,000,000 yen.) 

Tax collections and stamp receipts in 
the General Account totaled 2,607,700,- 
000 yen during 1939-40, an increase of 
532,300,000 over 1938-39. Customs du- 
ties fell slightly because of import re- 
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strictions, but returns from income tax, 
provisional profits tax, and the new 
amusement tax were heavy. Receipts 
from Government enterprises and in- 
vestments also rose sharply. Including 
miscellaneous receipts, but not loans, 
total revenues during 1939-40 were 3,364,- 
589,000 yen, or 660,400,000 more than in 
the preceding year. 

Under expenditures, distributed ac- 
cording to departments, the heaviest 
item was 1,326,861,000 yen for the Finance 
Ministry, a rise of 435,682,000 over 1938-— 
39, reflecting in part the increasing bur- 
den of interest on the national debt. 
Expenditures by the War and Navy De- 
partments, additional to those in the 
Temporary War Expenditures Budget, 
were 816,175,000 yen and 801,534,000 yen, 
respectively, a combined increase of 
461,963,000 yen. 

The deficit in the General Accoun,<, 
1,129,244,000 yen, was covered by borrow- 
ing. Receipts from Government loans 
totaled 1,298,319,000 yen, the excess over 
th actual deficit being accounted for in 
the increased amount carried forward. 
(Compiled from various sources.) 

Company Formed to Stabilize Stock 
Market.—The Japan Securities and In- 
vestment Corporation, capital 20,000,000 
yen, organized to stabilize stock quota- 
tions by purchasing weak shares on a 
declining market, was formally estab- 
lished September 3. In addition to pur- 
chases for its own account, the concern 
may also conduct operations for the Min- 
istry of Finance. The stock market is 
depressed, largely because of the tighter 
money market, decline in exports, and 
fear of further Government control over 
corporate finances. (American Consu- 
late General, Tokyo, September 9, 1940.) 

Money Market Unusually Tight.—The 
unusual] tightness in the money market is 
having many repercussions. Indications 
that the situation is considered rather 
serious are seen in the attention being 
given to more stringent regulations over 
dividends, speculative operations on the 
exchanges, and loans by banks for work- 
ing capital, and in the general orders to 
banks to exercise greater care in utiliz- 
ing their resources. The absorption of 
national bonds, currently issued in 
amounts of 400,000,000 yen to 500,000,000 
yen monthly, arouses particular concern. 
Out of 400,000,000 yen issued during Au- 
gust, only 284,000,000 yen, or 71 percent, 
was taken by the public, as compared 
with an absorption ratio of 104 percent 
in July 1940 and 81 percent in August 
1939. (American Commercial Attaché. 
Tokyo, September 9, 1940.) 


Leeward and 
Windward 


Islands 
Commercial Law Digests 


Appelate Procedure and Costs.—The 
Leeward Islands and Windward Islands 
Court of Appeal has issued new rules 
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governing appellate procedure and costs. 
(Statutory Rules and Orders No. 67, Au- 
gust 31, 1940.) 


Mexico 
Economic Conditions 


The seasonal upturn in business ac- 
tivity occurring normally in September, 
failed to take place this year because of 
political uncertainty. No change is ex- 
pected until December. Merchandise 
turnover was so slow during September, 
it was necessary for merchants to re- 
double advertisements and sales efforts 
in order to end the month with moder- 
ate results. Expansion and new enter- 
prises under such conditions were not 
encouraged. Banks were very reluctant 
to make loans except on proven short- 
term commercial paper. Wholesalers 
further restricted merchandise credits. 
Out-of-town merchants hesitated to 
maintain normal stocks. The bargain- 
hunting attitude reported in August con- 
tinued. 

The depressed state of industrial ac- 
tivity continues. Cotton-teztile produc- 
tion was curta‘led by reducing working 
hours, thus preventing the accumulation 
of stocks to a point of concern. Woolen- 
textile mills failed to reduce working 
hours appreciably; stocks continued high. 
Additional rayon-tezxtile plants, includ- 
ing one of importance, planned to aban- 
don production. New fall business for 
shoe manufacturers did not materialize; 
operations were held to about 50 percent 
of capacity. Demand for automobile 
tires was reduced; stocks accumulated as 
production was maintained in anticipa- 
tion of a rising fall demand. Private 
construction continued in» full swing. 
The resulting stimulus to industries en- 
gaged in the manufacture of construc- 
tion materials was the bright spot in the 
economic situation. 

The agricultural outlook is less favor- 
able than a month ago. Although rain 
fell in most areas at the end of August, 
September was dry. Corn, the major 
crop of the country, is suffering; if dry- 
ness continues or an early frost occurs, 
the output of the main-season crop on 
the high plateau will be hard hit. The 
early-season lowland crop was very good. 
Beans have also been affected by adverse 
weather condition but not to the same 
extent as corn. Other crops have come 
through the season in good shape, cotton 
especially showing a steady improvement 
since last spring. Range conditions are 
generally favorable; cattle are going into 
the winter with prospects of adequate 
feed except in a few areas. The rice crop 
is promising, though yields are not ex- 
pected to reach last year’s high. Chick 
peas have yielded a fair crop, exportable 
sizes being already sold. 

Crop supplies have been reported: 
Corn, adequate to abundant depending 
on the next month; beans, adequate to 
abundant depending on the next month; 
wheat, somewhat deficient, but few im- 
ports likely; rice, abundant for consump- 
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tion and export; Sugar, adequate this 
year, possibly short in late 1941; fruits, 
no significant change in supplies; cattle, 
exports probably comparable to the last 
2 years; bananas, continued poor outlook 
for production; cotton, adequate for con- 
sumption, small] exportable surplus; 
coffee, abundant, export market poor; 
tobacco, supplies abundant; henequen, 
normal at present, possible overproduc- 
tion compared to export outlets. 

(Based on report from Economic Sec- 
tion of American Embassy, Mexico, D. F.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Peso-Dollar Exchange.——The strong 
demand for dollars that existed during 
the week ended September 14 continued 
in force on September 17, although, be- 
fore closing, the peso had strengthened 
to about 4.97. On September 18 the 
peso opened slightly weaker than at 
closing on the preceding day and then 
gained strength and closed at 4.95'2 
pesos buying and 4.9642 pesos selling. 
In spite of the strengthening tendency 
of the peso on the 18th and 19th, the 
demand for dollars exceeded the offer- 
ings. Beginning with September 20, 
offers of dollars began to exceed the 
demand materially. At times during 
the week some banks quoted the peso 
at 4.90 buying. The tendency of the 
peso to increase in value created fear 
among dollar speculators and persons 
who were long on dollars, with the result 
that dollars were thrown upon the mar- 
ket in substantial quantities. The first 
2 days of the week beginning September 
23 indicated that the public was still 
offering dollars very freely and the peso 
closed on September 25 at about 4.8512 
pesos buying and 4.8534 pesos selling. 
Sufficient dollar exchange was avail- 
able to meet all demands. (American 
Embassy, Mexico City, September 25, 
1940.) 
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Taxation, New Industry Exempted.— 
An authorization recently published 
exempts a new industrial plant for the 
manufacture of cellulose from taxation 
fer 5 years. No machinery is listed to 
be brought in duty free, and the raw 
material appears to be native to the 
country. Reportedly the manufacturer 
plans to erect a plant costing 12 million 
pesos for the manufacture of cellulose 
(because of the war now difficult to 
import) for the rayon industry. The 
company has been given 180 days in 
which to begin operations. (Mexican 
federal Diario Oficial, September 18, 
1940.) 


Transportation and 


Communications 


New Power Rates.—New tariffs, effec- 
tive October 1 and published in the Mex- 
ican Federal “Diario Oficial” of Septem- 
ber 10, 1940, increase the rates charged 
on all types of electric current services. 
In order that the companies might ob- 
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tain the credits necessary to increase the 
capacity of their plants and to correct 
the notorious power shortage which ex- 
ists at present in the areas served by 
them, the President, according to the Pre- 
amble, has taken into consideration ef- 
forts made by the large power com- 
panies to restore their economic situation 
to that of 1934. At-that time the last 
revision of tariffs was made. 

The companies had proposed that 
economic equilibrium should be reestab- 
lished by means of an adjustment in the 
rates charged for current. Government 
sources estimate that the amount of the 
increase varies from 9 to 25 percent, with 
the average running between 13 to 14 
percent. The action was undertaken 
following extensive study by the Ministry 
of National Economy, and at the request 
of the power companies concerned. 


Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products: Spe- 
cial Temporary Sales Tax Established.— 
An exceptional, temporary tax has been 
established in the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco on imported and domestic tobacco, 
tobacco products, and kif ‘(ground In- 
dian hemp) sold by the Tobacco Monop- 
oly, by a dahir of July 24, 1940, effective 
August 1 and published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of the French Zone of Morocco 
for August 2. This tax is added to the 
sales price of the various products and 
averages about 30 percent of the former 
price. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Situation.—During 1939 expen- 
ditures exceeded receipts by 66,263,000 
guilders, an increase from the 52,385,000 
deficit in 1938 but far less than the 133,- 
997,000 shortage originally estimated. 
Receipts at 413,537,000 guilders were 48.,- 
163,000 more than estimated, while ex- 
penditures at 479,800,000 were 19,571,000 
less. In 1938 receipts and expenditures 
were 379,374,000 and 431,759,000 guilders, 
respectively. In the first 5 months of 
1940 revenue totaled 244,663,000 guilders 
against 206,587,000 in the same period of 
1939. The invasion of the Netherlands 
by Germany in May greatly affected the 
budget situation. Expenditures, chiefly 
for defense, increased considerably. Ad- 
ditional revenue measures, however, are 
expected to hold the deficit to a small 
figure in the absence of further adverse 
developments. Now that the country is 
at war, certain sections urge deviation 
from the traditional balanced-budget 
policy. The Government, however, still 


holds that budget equilibrium and cur- 
rency stability are closely related, al- 
though it states that the connection 
should not be viewed too mechanically, 
because of other factors, including the 
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importance of a sound position of agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises. The 
Government has indicated it does not 
intend to appeal to the local money 
market, except in a supplementary way, 
considering that it is too small and would 
yield poor results. (American Consulate 
General, Batavia, July 26, 1940.) 

Public Debt.—The public debt on De- 
cember 31, 1939, totaled 1,373,703,000 
guilders, of which 1,249,929,000 was 
funded and 123,774,000 was floating (in- 
cluding a debit balance of 75,521,000 
with the Imperial Treasury). A later 
report covering the floating debt alone 
places it at 102,600,000 on May 18. Dur- 
ing 1939 the debt increased by only 
5,576,000 guilders (a rise of 43,944,000 in 
the floating but a fall of 37,868,000 in the 
funded debt) despite a budget deficit of 
66,263,000. The difference is due to 
various factors, most important of which 
is the inclusion of debt repayment in 
calculating budget expenditures. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
July 26, 1940.) 

Balance of Payments.—Little effect on 
the balance of payments in 1939 resulted 
from the war in Europe, according to the 
1939 annual number of Economisch 
Weekblad (publication of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs of the Nether- 
lands Indian Government). The chief 
exception was the export trade. Divi- 
dends and profits will not show the full 
effects until later, states the article, while 
other items either are not very sensitive 
to fluctuations in general economic con- 
ditions or had not yet reacted fully to 
changed circumstances. Remittance of 
loan redemptions, pensions, bonuses, and 
other payments to the Netherlands has 
been stopped by Germany’s invasion of 
the home country. Such payments will 
perhaps have to be accumulated locally 
until the war is over. Provisional esti- 
mates of the Netherlands Indian balance 
of payments for 1939, together with re- 
vised estimates for previous years, follow 
(summarized from source stated above) : 


Balance of International Payments, Nether- 
lands Indies 


In millions of guilders] 





Items 1936 | 1937 | 19388 1939 


Commodity trade 
Exports (adjusted 614 94 691 





Imports (adjusted 203 508 492 487 
Export surplus +321 +486 +199 | +298 
Service items: 
Receipts (interest, divi- 
dends, ete.) +25 | +28 | +22 +35 
Payments: 
Interest —76 | —68 -53 —i4 
Dividends and profits ~-49 | —89 |—167 ~125 
Management costs 
abroad —16 —20 —27 —22 
Tourist expenditures and 
Chinese remittances —42 | —45 1s —4 
Pensions : —28 | —32 32 —40 
Net government outlays, 
n. ei ’ —21 | —37 11 —& 
Net service payments —207 |—263 |—316 | —258 
Gold movements (balance) +12 | —26 | +11 —16 
Capital movements: 
Long term —36 | —22 | —49 —43 
Short term and residual —9) |—175 |+155 | +19 
( American Consulate General, Batavia, July 26, 1940.) 
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Instructions Regarding Exchange Con- 
trol—The Foreign Exchange Institute 
jssued on or about July 15, under au- 
thority of the foreign-exchange regula- 
tions of July 4 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for Oct. 5, p. 17), two sets of 
detailed instructions concerning admin- 
istration of exchange control over im- 
ports into and exports from the Nether- 
lands Indies. 


Instructions to Importers and 
Consignees 


Exemptions: Certain exemptions are 
allowed with respect to requirement 
(section IV of the exchange regulations) 
that import contracts be made only af- 
ter obtaining exchange permit and only 
in the currency approved by the Foreign 
Exchange Institute. These exemptions 
cover, among other things: Imports by 
mail; imports not exceeding 50 guilders 
per person per diem; exported goods 
which are reimported; personal effects 
of travelers; samples, models, and free 
advertising material; goods imported for 
War or Navy Departments. 

Exchange in which imports must be 
paid for: Imports from nonsterling 
countries may not be paid for in United 
States dollars if such goods are to be 
reexported to sterling countries. Im- 
ports purchased in guilders are pro- 
hibited except by permit. Payments 
shall be made in the exchange deter- 
mined on behalf of the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute by the Bureau of Im- 
port Affairs of the Trade Section of the 
Department of Economic Affairs at 
Batavia. 

Foreign exchange allotments: Im- 
porters must make application to the 
Bureau of Import Affairs for exchange 
allotments. Allotments shall be issued 
for a definite amount in a definite for- 
eign currency, or else in Netherlands 
Indian guilders, and shall be valid for 2 
months. This period limits the time 
within which the importer shall close 
an exchange contract but does not limit 
the time of delivery of the exchange, 
which may be some months later. Ex- 
tensions of exchange contracts in case 
of late shipment can be arranged in the 
usual way. During the second month of 
the period mentioned a new allotment 
may be requested for the succeeding 2 
months, but an allotment covering the 
third period of 2 months cannot be ob- 
tained until the allotment covering the 
first period has been surrendered, and 
so on. 

Foreign-exchange contracts: As soon 
as the foreign exchange allotment has 
been granted, an exchange contract can 
be closed with one of the banks. The 
negotiating bank abroad will pay the 
drawer of a bill only against delivery 
of the documents giving title to the mer- 
chandise. These documents will be re- 
tained by the bank in the Netherlands 
Indies until settlement by the importer 
is made, unless exempted by the For- 
eign Exchange Institute. Importers may 
delay closing their exchange contracts 
in order to cover a number of small 
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transactions, not exceeding 10,000 guil- 
ders in all, in one lot, provided that they 
close an exchange contract at least once 
a month. 

Purchase price: The purchase price of 
goods must be in accordance with the 
f. o. b. market value ruling at the place 
and on the day of purchase plus any 
other charges to the c. i. f. port of des- 
tination in the Netherlands Indies. 
Prices at which goods received on con- 
signment are sold must correspond to 
their local market value. 

Insurance: Goods must be insured in 
the same currency as that in which they 
are purchased. : 

Foreign exchange for other purposes: 
With respect to other items such as com- 
missions, salaries, office rent, and in- 
cidental expenses, requests for exchange 
may be submitted to the Bureau of Im- 
port Affairs. 


Instructions to Exporters and Consignors 


Exemptions: Certain exemptions are 
allowed with respect to the requirement 
(section ITI of the exchange regulations) 
that export contracts must be approved 
in certain particulars by the Foreign 
Exchange Institute and that foreign- 
exchange contracts covering export con- 
tracts must be closed as soon as possible. 
These exemptions include, among other 
things: Exports by mail; exports not 
exceeding 50 guilders per person per 
diem; personal effects of travelers; sup- 
plies for ships and airplanes; samples, 
models, and free advertising material; 
goods exported for War or Navy Depart- 
ments. 

Exchange in which exports must be 
sold: Goods exported to sterling coun- 
tries but intended for reexport to non- 
sterling countries may not be paid for 
in sterling. Goods originating in non- 
sterling countries and paid for in United 
States dollars or affiliated currencies may 
not be reexported to sterling countries 
except against payment in United States 
dollars to their full import value. Ex- 
ports to the Straits Settlements and the 
rest of British Malaya must be paid in 
Netherlands Indian guilders until fur- 
ther notice. Otherwise exports may not 
be sold in Netherlands Indian guilders un- 
less exemption is granted by the Foreign 
Exchange Institute. The currency of 
payment shall be stipulated by the Bu- 
reau of Export Affairs at Batavia on 
behalf of the Foreign Exchange Institute. 

Payment of export drafts: The total 
sum involved must be paid by the drawee 
upon first presentation (sight D/P) 
against surrender of the documents giv- 
ing title to the goods. 

Notification of export sales contracts: 
Contracts must be notified to the Bureau 
of Export Affairs by the quickest possible 
means on designated forms giving speci- 
fied details. 

Exchange for ocean freight: When re- 
quired to do so, exporters may apply for 
exchange for paying ocean freight. 

Exchange for other purposes: Ex- 
porters must settle other items, such as 
adjustments, commissions, salaries, in the 
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usual way, requesting the necessary ex- 
change through a bank and supplying 
necessary documentary evidence. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Centralized Control of Ez- 
ports.—The Netherlands Indian Govern- 
ment is authorized to require coffee es- 
tates and coffee dealers to sell their 
coffee to a central government agency 
known as the “Koffiefonds”—effective 
from August 9, by an ordinance (Staats- 
blad No. 417) and a decree (Staatsblad 
No. 418), both of August 7, 1940, and pub- 
lished on the following day. This ordi- 
nance also prohibits the exportation of 
coffee, as well as interisland shipments 
from Java and Madoera, at times when 
the above requirements are in effect, ex- 
cept by the “Koffiefonds” or under li- 
cense issued by it. These measures are 
intended to aid the local coffee industry. 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
August 22. 1940.) 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


Retail buying has continued active. 
The recent 5 percent increase in wage 
rates covered by Court awards has not 
been reflected in retail prices. The index 
for July 1940 was only 2,9 percent above 
that for August 1939, whereas the whole- 
sale price index was 11.2 percent higher. 

July exports showed a seasonal decline 
in value from June, but were consider- 
ably higher than average. Imports also 
declined from June so that the excess 
export balance was well maintained at its 
present high level. For the 7 months 
ended July 31, 1940, exports were valued 
at £NZ49,661,000 and imports at £NZ28,- 
930,000, compared with exports of £NZ40,- 
379,000 and imports of £NZ32,266,000 in 
the same period of 1939. The excess ex- 
port balance for the first 7 months of 
1940 was therefore £NZ20,731,000, com- 
pared with £NZ8,113,000 in the first 7 
months of 1939. 

The usual decline in total net over- 
seas assets of New Zealand banks was 
noted at the end of the export season. 
This total stood at £NZ25,574,000 on July 
29, representing a decline of £NZ1,808,000 
since June 24, but greatly in excess of 
the value of assets on July 31, 1939, of 
£NZ8,922,000. Recently the overseas 
sterling funds of the Reserve Bank de- 
cline from £NZ13,027,000 on July 29 to 
£NZ9,756,000 on September 9. While the 
crisis of depletion in New Zealand’s for- 
eign exchange funds which occurred in 
1938 had now been met, the Dominion’s 
overseas funds cannot yet be considered 
ample in view of loan repayments and in- 
terest charges due in 1940, as well as in- 
creased commitments owing to the war. 
Furthermore, a substantial portion of 
overseas funds was ear-marked for pay- 
ment of imports which had not yet ar- 
rived in New Zealand. Consequently, 
continuation of import restrictions is 
likely for an indefinite period, preference 
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being given to imports of eSsential raw 
materials and industrial equipment. 

Favorable climatic conditions for the 
new export produce season of 1940-41 are 
reported from most sections of the 
Dominion. 

Butter and cheese production continues 
to increase. In August, the first month 
of the 1940-41 dairy produce seasons, 
butter graded for export showed an in- 
crease of 23 percent compared with 
August 1939, while cheese gradings in- 
creased by 265 percent. On a butterfat 
content basis, the production increase 
for both butter and cheese was 32.6 per- 
cent. 

Total estimated wool production for 
the wool year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 
1940, computed on a greasy basis, was 
310,000,000 pounds weight. This figure 
was the highest for any recorded year 
since 1922, except in 1938-39, when pro- 
duction was 327,700,000 pounds. Indic- 
ative of the stimulus given by the war to 
domestic woolen goods manufacturing, 
of total estimated production 10,400,000 
pounds were used in New Zealand mills, 
compared with 7,300,000 in the year 
ended June 30, 1939. 

The Minister of Agriculture has esti- 
mated final figures of meat production in 
the season October 1, 1939 to July 31, 
1940, at over 13,000,000 freight carcasses, 
or approximately 18 percent above the 
record 1938-39 production. The current 
stock position, despite a heavy carry-cver 
from last season, is satisfactory. Terms 
of the contract with the United Kingdom, 
for the sale of next season’s meat, have 
not yet been announced. 

The Government has offered to buy the 
1941 apple and pear crop under the same 
conditions as it did in 1940, except that 
the price offered to growers may be differ- 
ent from the average price of 5 shillings 
per case paid in 1940. Approximately 
3,000,000 cases of apples and pears were 
purchased by the Government in 1940, of 
which only 600,000 were exported, owing 
to lack of shipping space. 

The Government will consider the 
possibility of easing gasoline consump- 
tion restrictions in October, according to 
the Prime Minister’s statement on Sep- 
tember 20. Between February 1 and 
August 31, 1940, normal gasoline con- 
sumption was reduced 25.8 percent in- 
stead of the 30-percent reduction aimed 
at. The Government has been enforcing 
present restrictions to build up reserve 
stocks to a level considered sufficient for 
the Dominion’s safety in wartime and 
to conserve dollar exchange for use by 
the United Kingdom. Total motor car 
and truck registrations continued to de- 
cline in August. In the first 8 months of 
1940 new passenger-car registrations 
totaled 5,356 compared with 17,528 in the 
same period of 1939, while new commer- 
cial vehicle registrations totaled 1,283, 
compared with 3,226 in the previous pe- 
riod. The use of producer gas as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline has had limited popu- 
larity, but no other fuel substitutes have 
appeared. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Wellington.) 
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Exchange and Finance 


Overseas Assets Decline Seasonally.— 
Overseas assets of New Zealand banks, 
including the Reserve Bank, totaled 
£NZ25,574,000 on July 29, a seasonal de- 
cline of £NZ1,808,000 since June 24, but 
greatly in excess of the total of £NZ8,- 
922,000 for July 31, 1939. More recent 
figures covering the Reserve Bank alone 
show that its sterling reserves declined 
from £NZ13,027,000 on July 29 to £NZ9,- 
756,000 on September 9. The Minister of 
Finance has emphasized that, while the 
extreme shortage of exchange which oc- 
curred in 1938 has now been overcome, 
oversea funds could not yet be consid- 
ered ample in view of loan repayments 
and interest charges due in 1940 as well 
as increased commitments due to the 
war. He remarked, furthermore, that a 
substantial portion of oversea funds was 
earmarked for payments of imports 
which had not yet arrived in New Zea- 
land. In consequence, the continuance 
of import restrictions is likely for an 
indefinite period. (Cablegram, Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Wellington, Sep- 
tember 21.) 

Loan Subscriptions Required—The 
New Zealand Government has issued a 
prospectus for a loan of no stated amount, 
repayable October 1, 1953, bearing no 
interest to October 1, 1943, and 212 per- 
cent thereafter. The Minister of Fi- 
nance has indicated the minimum 
amount considered to constitute a satis- 
factory subscription. This minimum is 
the amount of income tax payable for 
the year ended March 31, 1939, decreased 
by £NZ50 in the case of individuals and 
by £NZ70 in the case of companies. Per- 
sons who do not subscribe the full 
amount may be required to do so under 
the regulations. (Cablegram, American 
Consulate General, Wellington, Septem- 
ber 30.) 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of All Goods to United 
States, Argentina, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land Made Subject to License —Exporta- 
tion of all goods to the United States, 
Argentina, Sweden, and Switzerland was 
made subject to license, by a Government 
order dated and effective June 26, 1940, 
published in the Nigeria Gazette, Lagos, 
July 4. 

[The requirement making the exporta- 
tion of a wide range of specified products 
to all countries subject to license, an- 
nounced in Commerce Reports of Feb. 17, 
1940, is still in effect.] 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Electrically-Driven Motor Trucks Ez- 
empt from Import Duty.—The customs 
authorities have been authorized to grant 
duty exemptions for electrically-driven 
motor vehicles imported for the trans- 
portation of merchandise, according to 
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an announcement in Meddelelser til to}. 
vesenet Nos. 11 and 12 of July 1, 1949, 
Separate applications for exemption 
must be submitted for each importation, 

Animal Feeds: Tax on Imported ang 
Domestic Products Suspended.—The tax 
on imported and domestic animal feeds 
sold in Norway has been temporarily re. 
moved, according to an announcement of 
June 29, published in Meddelelser til tol]- 
vesenet, Nos. 11 and 12, July 1, 1940, ang 
effective from that date. 

Gasoline Tax Increased to 0.18 Crown 
per Liter—The tax on gasoline sold in 
Norway (whether imported or domes- 
tically refined) has been increased from 
0.15 crown to 0.18 crown per liter, ef. 
fective July 1, according to an announce. 
ment in Meddelelser til tollvesenet Nog, 
11 and 12, July 1, 1940. 

[See Commerce Reports of March 2, 
1940, for an announcement concerning 
a previous increase in the above tax.] 

Chewing Tobacco: Excise Tar 
Doubled.—The excise (stamp) tax on im- 
ported and domestic chewing tobacco 
sold in Norway has been increased from 
0.04 to 0.08 crown per 50 grams, effective 
June 17, according to an announcement 
in Meddelelser til tollvesenet Nos. 1] 
and 12, July 1, 1940. 

{Various increases in Norwegian excise 
tax rates on cigarettes and smoking to- 
bacco become effective on March 11, 
1940. ] 


Palestine 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Urban Property Revision.- 
A draft ordinance consolidating urbay 


property tax law has been published by | 


the High Commissioner, with the advice 
of the Advisory Council. 

Announced objects of the bill: to com- 
bine in one measure the Urban Property 
Tax Ordinance and the changes made 
by the Revised Edition of the Laws 
Ordinance of 1937. Certain amendments 
to the earlier acts would be effected by 
the proposed law: 

(a) Insertion of a definition of “dis- 
position” in section 2, for the purpose 
of indicating more clearly what transac- 
tions in respect of property will under 
section 7 (2) be prevented from being 
registered unless all urban property tax 
on the property has been paid. 

(b) Insertion of a new subsection 4 in 
section 8 enabling the High Commis- 
sioner to grant relief from urban prop- 
erty tax, in whole or in part, where prop- 
erty has been destroyed, or so damaged 
as to render it uninhabitable. 

(c) Provision for the appointment of 
assessment committees, appeal commis- 
sions, and revision committees by the 
District Commissioner, and not as 
hitherto by the High Commissioner, as 4 
means of decentralization. 

(d) Elaboration of provisions pres- 
ently contained in sections 10 and 17, 
which deal with the appointment of 
assessment committees and appeal com- 
missions, so that the District Commis- 
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sioner may appoint the nonofficial mem- 
pers if the municipal or local council fails 
to make the necessary nominations within 
15 days of being requested to do so, or 
if there is no municipal council or local 
council situated within the urban area. 

(e) Omission of sections 24, 25, and 26 
of the existing ordinance, section 24 be- 
ing unnecessary because of the provisions 
of the substituted section 7 (2) referred 
to; sections 25 and 26 of the present 
ordinance being of doubtful value because 
rural property tax has replaced the for- 
mer house and land tax in most localities. 

(f) Addition of a new section provid- 
ing that certain omissions will not render 
qa valuation list invalid. (Palestine Ga- 
zette, No. 1022, p. 685.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Denatured Coconut Oil Exempt From 
Import Duty—lImported coconut oil 
that has been denatured with citronella 
oil in the proportion of not less than 2 
parts of the latter to 1,000 of the former 
was exempted from import duty under a 
new tariff classification, by an order of 
the High Commissioner of June 26, pub- 
lished on June 27, 1940, in the Palestine 
Gazette. 


Paraguay 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation, Income Rates on Commerce 
Increased.—Paraguayan commercial in- 
come taxes have recently been increased. 
Various ways and means have been tried 
by the Government to increase its reve- 
nue in the face of adverse effects of the 
present European war on the country’s 
foreign trade and the generally uncertain 
financial conditions following the Chaco 
War. The basic income tax law (law No. 
1,239 of September 11, 1931) establ'shed 
annual tax rates on the incomes of mer- 
chants, industrialists, and banking insti- 
tutions at 3 percent on incomes up to 6 
percent of capital, 4 percent on incomes 
over 6 percent but under 12 percent of 
capital, and 5 percent on incomes over 
12 percent of capital. Decree No. 1,275 
of July 9, 1936, augmented the tax rate 
in each category by 2 percent. In the 
present law, however, the categories are 
reduced to two, and the tax rates are 
now 6 percent on incomes up to 6 percent 
of paid-in capital, and 7 percent on in- 
comes over 6 percent of paid-in capital. 

Firms having assets valued at less than 
30,000 paper pesos will still pay a fixed 
tax of 500 paper pesos per annum; how- 
ever, firms suffering losses or having 
profits of less than 4 percent of their 
capital will pay a tax of 6 percent on only 
4 percent of their paid-in capital. While 
the 1936 increase in rates swelled the 
revenues from this item of the national 
budget, new regu'ations passed the fol- 
lowing year, coupled with stricter collec- 
tions, have caused a continuing growth 
in the fiscal income. 

Articles 4, 16, and 19 are of particu'ar 
interest to American firms contemplating 
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establishment of business in Paraguay. 
The “taxable income” will be considered 
the annual profits distributed in general, 
with the exception of those destined to 
“reserve funds.” Moreover, liquid profits 
of one-man firms constitute taxable in- 
come in their totality urless there is an 
industrial partner or officer who has a 
participation in the profits at the end of 
the year (art. 4). 

Those firms having their capital in for- 
eign currency must pay the income tax 
in the same kind of currency as that in 
which the capital is declared. If the 
capital is set up in gold pesos, the tax 
equivalent must be paid in foreign de- 
vises, and in either case the Paraguayan 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will decide 
the rate of conversion for the purpose of 
collecting the tax (art. 16). 

The statements of results of balance 
sheets made outside the country must 
show an item headed “Business in Para- 
guay.” This column must show the re- 
sults of the operations carried out in 
Paraguay during the period in question 
unless the taxpayer carries its own books 
in Paraguay, in which case the balance 
sheets and stateraents must conform to 
Paraguayan law (art. 19). 

Delays in payment are subject to a 
fine of two percent of the amount due 
for each month or fraction thereof. 
Taxpayers who fail to comply with any 
of the provisions of the new law may be 
fined from 1,000 to 50,000 pater pesos. 
The new commercial income tax law en- 
ters into effect September 10 next, but 
firms that present their balance after 
that date are bound by the new provi- 
sions even though the close of their 
fiscal period be previous to the first of 
September of the current year (art. 29). 
(Decree-Law No. 2,930, El Pais, Asun- 
cion, September 2, 1940.) 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


Continuance of the difficult export po- 
sition and a diminution in imports 
marked the economic situation of Peru 
during September. Domestic industrial 
and commercial activity continued at 
high levels. Satisfactory prospects pre- 
vailed for agricultural production 
throughout most of the nation, with no 
unemployment except in  drought- 
stricken southern provinces. 

Crop conditions were normal] except 
in the southern provinces, particularly 
Puno, where a prolonged drought con- 
tinues to hit production and employment. 
To provide relief for farm laborers the 
Council of Ministers has pushed public 
works projects in the region. Measures 
to prevent speculation and shortages in 
primary foodstuffs have been adopted. 
In other areas new crops are progressing 
by various stages, with flelds being pre- 
pared for planting according to the re- 
gion. The 1941 production will depend, 
as usual, upon the volume of mountain 
rainfall during the wet season, which 
usually begins in October, September 


market conditions for the three ieading 
agricultural exports—cotton, sugar, and 
wool—were unsatisfactory. 

Quotations on cotton, plus the premi- 
um, remained high in Liverpool, but the 
price was available only for the small 
quantities admitted. Cotton exports 
during the midyear production season 
have been much reduced, so that the lead 
of cotton exports over 1939 built up dur- 
ing the first months of 1940, has given 
way to a considerable deficit. 

August cotton exports totaled 4,008 
metric tons compared with 7,701 in Au- 
gust 1939, a decline of 48 percent. Cu- 
mulative exports of cotton in the first 
8 months of 1940 were 34,138 metric tons, 
against 44,847 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1939, a decline of 24 percent. In 
the first 8 months of 1940 Great Britain 
took 20,389 tons and Japan 4,369. Re- 
corded cotton sales of the 1940 crop ag- 
gregated 46,728 tons to September 20, 
which represents from 55 to 60 percent 
of the estimated total crop. Although a 
few planters are preparing to substitute 
fiber flax during the coming season, it is 
believed there will be no significant 
change in the 1940-41 cotton acreage. 

Sugar-grinding entered into the season 
of greater activity and the prospects are 
for another year of better than average 
production, but the market continued 
dull with quotations low. Wool exporters 
experienced difficulties in disposing of the 
remaining stocks of sheep wool, particu- 
larly the unwashed portion, previously 
largely exported to Germany. Practi- 
cally all of the alpaca wool was sold at 
high prices during the first part of the 
year. From one-third to one-half of the 
sheep wool clip of last season remains in 
Peru with no demand. As a result of 
southern Peru’s drought it is predicted 
that the 1940-41 clip will be at least 
10 percent lower. 

Production at a high rate was main- 
tained by domestic manufacturing indus- 
tries. The largest textile plants operated 
at full 8-hour capacity; some smaller 
mills were on overtime schedules. Whole- 
sale and retail demand for domestic fab- 
rics was steady and strong. Mining and 
metallurgical plants have not yet cur- 
tailed output, though copper and lead 
markets remained dull with large stocks 
accumulating. During September quo- 
tations on zinc concentrates advanced 
somewhat. 

The unfavorable trend of foreign trade 
continued through August as the in- 
crease in the volume of exports was off- 
set by the decline in value. Imports also 
fell off in volume but rose in value. The 
export balance for the month was only 
3,200,000 soles. As a result of the more 
favorable market conditions during the 
first months of the year, the aggregate 
value of exports for the first 8 months of 
1940 was 261,000,000 soles, as compared 
with 243,000,000 for the same period of 
1939. Imports for the 8-month period of 
1940 totaled 218,000,000 soles, as com- 
pared with 166000,000 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. The continued 
low value of the sol is likely to further 
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diminish imports to the advantage of do- 
mestic goods. 

(Based on report from the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Lima, 
September 24.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Peruvian-British Payments Agreement; 
Sol Quotations.—A payments agreement 
between Peru and Great Britain effective 
September 2 has decreased the supply of 
foreign bills available for settling mer- 
cantile obligations outside of‘ the so- 
called sterling area, which includes ter- 
ritory under British jurisdiction except 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong. 
The proceeds of Peruvian exports to that 
area are applicable only for payments 
within it. The arrangement implies the 
prospect of increased Peruvian purchases 
of British goods, or else a reduction in 
exports to the area. 

Sol quotations have remained steady at 
6.485-6.50 per dollar. The above-men- 
tioned payments agreement fixed the 
pound rate at 26.10 soles buying and 
26.16 soles selling. ‘Those in need of dol- 
lar exchange were somewhat nervous 
during the first part of the month, owing 
to the belief that the restrictions on 
sterling operations might seriously di- 
minish the dollar supply. Despite the 
dull export situation, however, banks con- 
tinued to supply the daily allotments on 
the basis of average requirements dur- 
ing the first half of the year. This was 
adequate for current commercial neces- 
sities, without greatly reducing a con- 
siderable reserve fund which has been ac- 
cumulated since June, but did not per- 
mit extensive opening of credit for more 
than necessary future imports, nor the 
remittance of funds to amortize capital 
investments. (American Embassy, Lima, 
September 24.) 

Fiscal Situation.—Budgetary collec- 
tions during the first 8 months of 1940, 
exclusive of special law revenues, 
amounted to 111,316,000 soles, against an 
estimate for the period of 125,333,000 
soles, or an apparent decline of 14,017,000 
soles, according to preliminary figures 
obtained from the Treasury Department. 
This decline is termed “apparent” be- 
cause revenue collections are usually 
heavier during the second half of the 
year, and receipts during the 1941 liqui- 
dation period (January-March) will 
make up for much of the difference. 
The chief decreases were recorded in rev- 
enues from direct taxes, export duties, 
domestic taxes, registration and stamp 
fees, monopoly revenues, postal and tele- 
graph receipts, wharfage dues, and na- 
tional-defense revenues, while the only 
increase was in the miscellaneous reve- 
nue items. Authorized expenditures 
during the same period totaled 130,051,- 
000 soles, against actual expenditures of 
123,403,000 soles. (American Embassy, 
Lima, September 27.) 

Public-Works Bonds.—Public-Works 6 
Percent Bonds issued in payment of 
floating-debt claims during the first half 
of 1940 totaled 4,513,000 (nominal) soles, 
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according to the Ministry of Finance. 
(American Embassy, Lima, September 
27.) 

Public-Works Expenditures —T hese 
allotments were made for public works 
under “supreme resolutions” dated June 
14 and 28 and September 14 and 18: 
145,000 soles to complete the construc- 
tion of a new building for the Ministry of 
Justice; 770,000 soles for waterworks in 
the city of Huarez; 567,000 for water- 
works in the city of Ayacucho; 245,000 
for channeling of the Huatanay River 
in the Department of Cuzco; 40,000 for 
reforestation works in the coastal and 
mountain districts; 270,000 for construc- 
tion of a concrete pier at the port of 
Chala. These expenditures will be met 
with budgetary and special-law funds. 
(American Embassy, Lima, September 
27.) 

Lima’s Budget and Public Debt.—Rev- 
enues of the city of Lima during the first 
4 months of 1940 totaled 1,506,000 soles, 
a decrease of 320,000 soles from the 
budget estimate for the period, accord- 
ing to the May issue of the Boletin 
Municipal. Revenues during the corre- 
sponding period of 1939 amounted to 
1,353,000 soles. Expenditures during the 
1940 period totaled 1,743,000 soles, in- 
cluding 328,000 to cover financial serv- 
ices, or 77,000 soles less than the budget 
estimate. Expenditures during the same 
period of , 1939 amounted to 1,665,000 
soles. As of April 30, the city had in- 
vested 1,506,000 soles in the construction 
of a new municipal palace and 535,000 in 
the erection of three market buildings 
in Lima, against a loan of 2,500,000 soles 
obtained from the Central Mortgage 
Bank under Law No. 8976. The city’s 
public debt, as of April 30, totaled 12,- 
533,000 soles, including a dollar loan of 
$3,000,000 ‘outstanding, $2,887,000) cal- 
culated at 2.50 soles per dollar. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Lima, September 27.) 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Actual business transactions continued 
unsatisfactory during September, but 
greater resistance to depressing influ- 
ences was apparent. War develop- 
ments, both in the Orient and Europe, 
failed to influence local markets ad- 
versely. On the contrary, for the first 
time since the beginning of the year a 
definite halt in the downward trend of 
commodity prices was evident and im- 
proved business sentiment noticeable. 

Only important product to show a 
price decline in September was export 
sugar, nominal quotations for which fell 
slightly. All other prices either re- 
mained stationary or increased slightly, 
the average for the seven major com- 
modities showing a gain of 2.2 percent 
during the month in contrast with a drop 
of 4 percent in August. 

Dullness during September in the ex- 
port sugar market was largely seasonal, 
since the major portion of the current 
year’s crop was sold previously. Reports 
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of expected failure to fill export quotas 
for the year were based on incomplete 
data. Earlier fears in the industry have 
been eased by the Philippine Sugar Ad. 
ministration’s announcement that the 
entire export quota has been sold and 
shipping space booked. Lessened de. 
mand and unconfirmed reports that the 
Sugar Administration would not approve 
deliveries from reserve sugar against 
certificates of shortage has weakened the 
market for domestic sugar. 

The abaca market showed considerable 
improvement during September. Prin- 
cipal factors influencing the better tone 
were renewed purchases by cordage 
makers in the United States, heavy buy- 
ing by Japan, and the improved statisti- 
cal position of the industry. Prices 
moved upward steadily throughout the 
month, recording a net average gain of 
nearly 14 percent. 

No basic change has occurred in the 
cocoanut-products trade. Market con- 
ditions continue weak. Early in Sep- 
tember copra prices advanced slightly, 
following an all-time low in August, but 
later receded owing to unfavorable re- 
ports from the United States. Business 
volume during the month was small. 
Recent lighter arrivals of copra at Ma- 
nila and Cebu distributing centers are 
believed due to the withholding for better 
prices of very substantial stocks in the 
Provinces. Heavy stocks of competing 
oils and fats continue to influence United 
States buying of coconut oil. With lard, 
tallow, crude cottonseed oil, and soybean 
oil all selling below coconut oil, they are 
used whenever possible. 

Though low prices prevailed for Philip- 
pine produce during August, sales of 
automotive products were fairly satisfac- 
tory. Truck sales fell off, but new 
passenger-car business was substantial. 
Reduced purchasing power, however, was 
reflected in lower sales of wheat flour, 
canned fish, and canned milk. Con- 
sumption of flour is especially low, with 
forward business during September Ie- 
stricted, though there was some improve- 
ment in booking toward the close of the 
month. Many dealers have found it 
necessary to sell at less than replacement 
cost in order to dispose of surplus stocks. 

Philippine gold production in August 
reached a new high, with the output of 
37 miles reported valued at 6,672,000 
pesos, an increase of 97,000 pesos over 
July, and 90,000 pesos larger than the 
previous high point attained in October 
1939. Base-metal production also con- 
tinued very active. 

No new public-works projects were 
initiated in August. Cause: Economy. 
Although the number of permits issued 
for new construction increased, demand 
for building materials, aside from steel 
bars and sheets for government projects, 
continued depressed. 

(Radiogram, American Consul, Manila, 
October 3.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax on Passenger Automobiles 
Valued at More Than $1,250 Reduced.— 
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The sales tax on passenger automobiles 
valued at more than $1,250 has been re- 
duced to 5 percent on the first $1,250 of 
value and 10 percent on any amount ex- 
ceeding that value, by an act effective 
May 10, 1940. Heretofore, all passenger 
automobiles valued in excess of $1,250 
have been subject to a flat 10 percent 
sales tax on the entire value. (American 
Consulate, Manila.) 

(See Commerce Reports of August 12, 
1939, for details on the establishment of 
the revised sales tax.) 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portugal Terminates Commercial 
Treaties with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania.—Portugal has terminated all its 
commercial treaty relations with Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, by an announce- 
ment of the Portuguese Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, dated August 31, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Diario do Governo, Lisbon, 
and effective from the same date. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that 
the action was taken in view of “the in- 
corporation of these countries into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a 
State whose Government Portugal does 
not recognize.” Agreements affected: 
Commercial accord with Estonia of Au- 
gust 22, 1929; treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Latvia of June 15, 1929; 
and treaty of commerce and navigation 
with Lithuania of April 12, 1932. 

Coffee: Board for Control of Importa- 
tion, Exportation, and Sale Established.— 
A Colonial Coffee Export Board, for 
the control of the importation, expor- 
tation, and trade in coffee in Portugal 
and the Portuguese colonies, was estab- 
lished by decree-law No. 30,714, published 
in the Diario do Governo, Lisbon, August 
29, 1940, presumably effective from the 
date of publication. 


The functions of this board. called the 
Junta de Exportacao do Cafe Colonial, 
include the control of the importation, 
exportation, production, grading, prices, 
and trade of coffee in Portugal and the 
Portuguese colonies. 


The decree also establishes certain 
taxes on imports of coffee into Portugal 
and the colonies, proceeds of which are 
to constitute receipts of the Board. The 
Board is also to receive the proceeds of 
an export tax placed on coffee by the 
Governor of each coffee-producing colony. 

All fertilizers, insecticides, or ma- 
chinery imported by the Board into the 
colonies for the cultivation. preparation, 
or improvement of coffee are exempted 
from duty. 

Another decree-law. No. 30,715, also 
published in the Diario do Governo of 
August 29, 1940, and effective from the 
same date, establishes regulations for the 
control of the importation, exportation, 
and sale of coffee in Portugal and the 
colonies, under the Coffee Board. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Rumania 
Economic Conditions 


Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, 
control of which was recently acquired 
by the Soviet Union, have never been in- 
dustrially developed by Rumania; yet 
geological investigations indicate large 
reserves of valuable minerals. In North- 
ern Bukovina, for example, there are 
formations usually productive of oil and 
natural gas. While little exploration 
work has been done, 3 zones have been 
traced, running northwest to the Ukra- 
nian border. Oil in industrial quantities 
is suspected and a deposit of ozokerite 
has been found. It seems probable that 
natural gas is to be found here also. Near 
the Dnestr River are bitumen and oil- 
shale formations suitable for liquid-fuel 
production. These formations suggest 
the presence of oil in strata older than 
those in the Carpathian mountains. Near 
the Cheremosh River source are outcrop- 
pings of minerals, which may duplicate 
the manganese, zinc, lead, silver, copper, 
and magnetic iron ore deposits in South- 
ern Bukovina. Old abandoned iron 
mines in the Carpathians are promising. 

In the north and along the Black Sea 
are lignite deposits. The northern de- 
posit, an extension of that in the Stani- 
slav and Tarnopol oblasts of the Ukraine 
S. S. R., continues along the River Prut, 
dropping below the surface but probably 
coming up again in the northern part of 
Bessarabia. Coal deposits along the sea 
stretch from Akkerman to Bolgrad, in 
horizontal strata, some with high tar 
content; the average moisture is about 
11 percent, ash 8-18 percent. Recent 
output has been only 2,000 tons a year, 
but may be increased to meet local re- 
quirements, and for shipment to Odessa 
and nearby points. 

Raw materials for a large cement in- 
dustry, for salt production, and for 
gypsum mining are present. Some phos- 
phorites are mined. Supplies of build- 
ing materials, such as crystalline shales, 
quartzites, and porous limestone are 
abundant. ‘Moscow “Industriya,”’ July 
9, 1940.) 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sodium Cyanide: Import Duty Sus- 
pended.—The import duty of 5 percent 
ad valorem on sodium cyanide imported 
from nonempire sources, was suspended, 
effective June 12, according to the Gov- 
ernment Gazette, Salisbury, July 19. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


Liquidation of Some “Frozen” Cred- 
its—A group of Spanish exporters ob- 
tained permission in July to export 
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sherry wine, brandies, and liquors to the 
United States and receive 50 percent of 
the value in dollars and 50 percent in 
“frozen” American commercial credits. 
Up to September 1 about 2,500,000 pesetas 
of these products had been exported. 
A British motion-picture group obtained 
permission to utilize “frozen” American 
commercial credits for investment in the 
production of films in Spain. Their 
plans call for the use of about 5,000,000 
pesetas of such credits. The proceeds of 
such films distributed in the United 
States may be retained to apply against 
the peseta capital advanced by American 
interests. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Madrid, September 13.) 

Transactions in Railway Securities 
Suspended.—An order suspending trans- 
actions on the stock exchange or else- 
where in shares or bonds of the Spanish 
railways, except street railways and sub- 
ways, has been issued by the Minister of 
Finance. This measure is taken as a 
precaution against speculation during 
the time the Government is studying 
the financial problem of the railways. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Madrid, 
September 13.) 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Balance - of - Payments Debit, 1939.— 
Balance of international payments in 
1939, as estimated by the Board of Trade, 
shows a net debit (payments to foreign- 
ers) of 269,000,000 kronor, as compared 
with a net credit (receipts from foreign- 
ers) of 73,000,000 kronor in 1938. (Ca- 
blegram, American Legation, Stockholm, 
September 30.) 

Riksbank’s Position. — RiksSbank’s 
statement for September 30 (August 31 
figures in parentheses): Gold holdings, 
638,000,000 kronor (644,000,000); net 
foreign exchange holdings (foreign bills, 
foreign bonds, and net claims on foreign 
banks), 753,000,000 kronor (685,000,000) ; 
note circulation, 1,470,000 kronor (1,450,- 
000,000). (Cablegram, American Lega- 
tion, Stockholm, October 2.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Peas: Imports Made Subject to 
License —Edible peas (except green peas 
but including split peas) may be im- 
ported only under license from the State 
Food Commission, effective from August 
14, by a royal proclamation of August 1, 
1940, published as Svensk Forfattnings- 
samling No. 755, according to Kommer- 
siella Meddelanden No. 8, August 1940. 
The Government is authorized to im- 
pose a tax on such imports. 

Acetylene Lamps and Heating Devices: 
Technical Approval Required.—Types of 
lamps and heating devices operating on 
acetylene gas are required to have the 

approval of the Swedish “Explosives In- 
spection” before manufacture or offer 
for sale in that country—effective from 
September 1, by a royal proclamation of 
August 1, 1940 (Svensk Férfattningssam- 
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ling No. 756), according to Kommersiella 
Meddelanden No. 8, August 1940. 


Syria and 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Liquid Mineral Fuels: Importation 
Again Subject to Permit.—Importation of 
liquid mineral fuels was again made sub- 
ject to import permit, by a decree of the 
High Commissioner of July 10, 1940, 
published on July 15 in the Bulletin 
Officiel. 

(For the announcement of the suspen- 
sion of this import permit requirement, 
see Commerce Reports for January 13, 
1940.] 


Turkey 
Exchange and Finance 


Funds Blocked in Clearing Accounts.— 
Clearing-account funds held in the Cen- 
tral State Bank of Turkey and due to 
foreign countries totaled £T21,684,200 on 
August 3, a decline of £T1,i14,300 from 
June 29. Chief creditors and their bal- 
ances on August 3: Germany, £T14,- 
720,600; Sweden, £T2,229,300; Rumania, 
£T1,182,000; Belgium, £T650,100; Hun- 
gary, £T528,400; Poland, £T418,400; 
Netherlands, £T401,300. As compared 
with June 29 funds due Germany rose 
£T436,500, while amounts owed to Ru- 
mania and Hungary declined £T1,115,400 
and £7299,100, respectively. Turkish 
funds blocked in clearing accounts abroad 
were £T3,015,900 on August 3, £T2,612,700 
being in Italy. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Istanbul, August 22.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transaction Taz: Previous Legislation 
Consolidated—Previous legislation con- 
cerning the transaction tax (sales tax) 
on imported and domestic products was 
consolidated by a new law (No. 3843) of 
May 30. This law, which became effec- 
tive June 1, 1940, was published in the 
Official Gazette of June 4. Decrees of 
July 17 and July 30, 1940, governing ad- 
ministration of certain phases of the tax 
law were published in the Official Gazettes 
of July 26 and August 7. The new law 
provides, as heretofore, for 2 transaction 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem on imported 
and domestic manufactures. It continues 
to be based on the duty-paid landed value 
of imported manufactures and on the 
sales price of domestic manufactures. It 
contains detailed provisions exempting 
many imported products from the pay- 
ment of the transaction tax. These prod- 
ucts include certain means of transporta- 
tion, specified machines, tools, and in- 
struments, certain printed matter, sugar, 
and imports for certain industries. 
Many of these articles were previously 
exempted from the tax under separate 
decrees. Certain domestic manufactures 
are also exempted from the tax or are 
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accorded reductions of varying amounts. 
Products produced exclusively for export 
are exempted from the tax. (Office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Istanbul, 
August 9, 1940.) 


Uganda 


Commercial Law Digests 


Tazation, Income Tax Exemptions for 
Nonresidents —The term “earned in- 
come” is defined in rules published under 
Section 25 of the Income Tax Ordinance, 
1940, which provides for exemptions in 
the case of nonresidents. 

“Earned income” means any income 
received as remuneration from any office 
or employment of profit held by an in- 
dividual, or as a pension, superannuation, 
deferred pay, or compensation for loss 
of office, given because of past services 
of the individual, or of the husband or 
parent of the individual in any office or 
employment of profit, or given to the 
individual because of services of any de- 
ceased person, whether the individual, 
husband or parent contributed to the 
pension or not. The term also includes 
any income immediately derived by an 
individual or partnership from any trade, 
business or vocation. 

In ascertaining taxable income of a 
nonresident individual, these deductions 
will be allowed: 

(a) £100, in the case of an individual 
who, if a resident, would be entitled to 
claim a deduction of £350; £130 in the 
case of an individual who, if a resident, 
would be entitled to claim a deduction of 
£150; £25 for each child in the case of an 
individual who, if a resident, would be 
entitled to claim a deduction for children 
under paragraph (a), Section 24 of the 
Ordinance. 

(b) One-quarter of the amount of any 
income, other than earned income, ir- 
respective of whether it is derived from 
or accrued in the Protectorate. 

The deductions are allowed subject to 
two provisos: (1) that the total deduc- 
tions to be allowed shall be reduced by 
£2 for every £1 by which the total income 
of the individual, from all sources, ex- 
ceeds the amount of the deductions al- 
lowable; (2) that where such total 
income of any individual includes any 
income not earned or accrued in the 
Protectorate, the amount of such income 
shall, for the purpose of computing the 
total deductions allowed, be reduced by 
one-half, or by the amount by which 
the earned income chargeable to tax is 
less than £250, whichever is the less. 
(Uganda Gazette Supplement, vol. 33, 


USSR 


Economic Conditions 


The Reconstruction of Moscow.—For 
the reconstruction of the city of Moscow, 
in accordance with the new conditions 
and requirements of its inhabitants, a 
plan was adopted 5 years ago. Since that 
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time the aspect of the city has completely 
changed. Wide streets and boulevards 
have replaced narrow, crooked alleys; 
churches have been torn down and broad 
squares and parks have appeared; a mon- 
umental underground railroad has been 
built. A number of new bridges connect 
the shores of the Moscow River and its 
quays have been sheathed with granite. 
Including those of the Yauza River, now 
also faced with granite, Moscow has 32.3 
miles of shore quays. Other achieve- 
ments of the past 5 years: The Moscow- 
Volga canal, the rising Palace of the So- 
viets, the Agricultural Exposition, hun- 
dreds of new schools, apartment houses, 
stores, theaters and libraries, and athletic 
stadia. 


Huge sums, aggregating 10,000,000,000 
rubles, have been spent on construction. 
Housing capacity has been increased by 
1,800,000 square meters. Over 500 multi- 
story houses have been erected, and 29 
hospitals, besides maternity hospitals and 
dispensaries. The architectural principle 
of new buildings in groups following a 
uniform design, is being introduced gen- 
erally. In an attempt to get away from 
the old, over-ornamented style of archi- 
tecture, mistakes were made; but now the 
idea of buildings that are utilitarian yet 
artistic, and serve the needs of the people, 
has been generally adopted, and buildings 
of inexpensive materials, suited to the 
purposes for which they are built, are 
being erected. 

Great strides have also been made in 
adding and improving municipal services: 
new transport facilities, water, gas and 
electric supply, sidewalks and _ street 
paving, are to be found in every quarter 
of the city. No longer is Moscow a city 
with a highly developed center and run- 
down suburbs. Planning permits the 
utilization of the most healthful situa- 
tions for housing, of the river not only for 
transport but also as an ornament of the 
most beautiful streets, and the location of 
municipal and cultural buildings in all 
parts of the city. Facilities for water 
recreation are supplemented by numerous 
parks and a belt of woods around the 
city, and transport facilities to the 
suburbs embody the latest improvements. 

City transport is now completely 
mechanized, with the subway, electric 
car, trackless trolley, and bus lines, and 
taxicabs. Gradually, overhead cables are 
being removed from the congested central 
area of the city. Vehicular traffic has 
increased to a point where double-deck- 
ing at intersections of arterial ring high- 
ways and radial streetes is being con- 
sidered. 


Leading to the Agricultural Exposition, 
a new street, running into an old boule- 
vard straightened, repaved, planted, and 
well lighted, has been built. 


In connection with the building of the 
Moscow-Volga canal, the water supply of 
the city has been increased from 37,000,- 
000 “buckets” (1 bucket=12.99 quarts) a 
day in 1932 to 106,500,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1940. Daily per capita consump- 
tion has risen correspondingly to 59.7 
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gallons—a figure higher than that of 
most world capitals. 

Not only architects but also sculptors 
and artists have taken part in the re- 
construction of Moscow. In addition to 
the work of beautifying the stations of 
the subway system, they are expected to 
design a large number of memorial 
statues of writers, composers, scientists, 
and revolutionary leaders. 

Progress in park and square planting, 
erection and design of fountains, screens, 
pavilions, and shop windows, details of 
importance and deserving great atten- 
tion, has been slow. In achievement of 
this unified plan of reconstruction, suffi- 
cient attention has not been given to 
the possibilities of high-speed construc- 
tion methods of proven value. (From: 
Izvestia and Industriya, July 10, 1940, 
Soviet official sources.) 

The Mineral Resources of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina. (See Ru- 
mania.) 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


Adjustments following upon intensifi- 
cation of air raids accounted for the 
principal economic changes during Sep- 
tember. Problems assuming more active 
importance include questions relating to 
compensation for air raid damages 
(apart from spot relief), and those af- 
fecting the position of mortgages, rents, 
installments, local taxes, etc. Early in 
the month Prime Minister Churchill an- 
nounced that he had asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to reconsider the 
Government’s original decision not to 
set up a war risk insurance scheme for 
fixed property. Subsequent increases in 
air raid damage caused both renewed 
agitation for an insurance or immediate 
compensation scheme and, at the same 
time, additional hesitancy in proceeding 
with such a scheme on general lines un- 
til further experience has accumulated. 
For damage to railways and _ public 
utilities, however, a scale of compensa- 
tion has been agreed upon. Steps have 
been taken to provide limited but im- 
mediate compensation for damage to or 
loss of personal effects, furniture, cloth- 
ing, etc. Other adjustments include 
measures to: spread stocks of goods, 
control civil building, minimize loss of 
industrial working time, and make most 
effective possible use of production and 
transport facilities. It is still too early 
to judge the results of these measures. 
Establishment of a new Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, to be headed by a 
First Commissioner of Works was an- 
nounced at the end of September. 
Functions of the new Ministry will be 
published later. 


Recent commodity control changes in- 
clude new cotton orders fixing maximum 
prices for American and Egyptian cotton 
on the basis of prices ruling on Septem- 
ber 24, and establishing a consumer li- 
cense system for all raw cotton except 
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British Empire growths, although an 
Open general license has been issued for 
Egyptian, Sudan, and French Equatorial 
African cotton. Supplies of cotton are 
stated to be generally ample but certain 
types will be reserved for export orders 
and for essential uses. 

Fixed prices were established for po- 
tassium fertilizers effective September 30. 
Sale of cream was prohibited effective 
October 1. The individual butter ration 
was reduced from 4 to 2 ounces weekly 
but the reduction was offset by an in- 
crease in the margarine ration from 4 
ounces to 6 ounces. 

The wholesale price index of the 
“Times” at the end of September was 
about 1 percent higher than at the end 
of August and 36.6 percent higher than 
a year earlier. The wholesale trading 
index for August (1937 equals 100) rose 
sharply to 122 from 83 for July owing 
entirely to increased home trade as the 
export index declined to 74 from 94. Ex- 
tra buying in anticipation of the pur- 
chase tax and increased service require- 
ments are possible explanations advanced 
for the rise from 82 to 124 in the home 
trade index. 


The foreign trade situation, though 
still very difficult, is regarded in trade 
circles as moderately encouraging con- 
sidering the extent of the markets lost 
and the other difficulties encountered. 
Special efforts to maintain and promote 
exports: expanded operations of the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion, organization of a special economic 
mission to go to South America in Oc- 
tober. (American Embassy, London.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Developments.—Re- 
strictions on dealings in certain foreign 
securities were removed on October 1, 
since the sorting and checking of the 
securities shipped to Canada is nearing 
completion (see COMMERCE REPORTS, Au- 
gust 24, 1940). Delivery of securities 
may be effected in the Montreal deposi- 
tory. Importation of bearer securities is 
prohibited since October 1 except with 
permission of the Treasury. Special ar- 
rangements have been made for securi- 
ties imported from the sterling area, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong. 

British banks were notified not to do 
any business with Brazil in United States 
dollars unless confirmation was received 
from the Bank of Brazil by the Brazilian 
importer to the effect that United States 
dollars in reimbursement will be forth- 
coming. 

Since September 2 arrangements have 
been operative whereby transactions with 
Greece and Peru have been financed 
through special accounts. Certain trans- 
fers from existing sterling accounts to 
the special accounts of those countries 
may be made without permission, but 
under no circumstances may transfers 
be made from the special accounts to 
existing accounts. Residents of Peru may 
obtain permission to open sterling-area 
accounts, (Official Notices and Orders.) 
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Treasury Orders——To obtain more 
prompt settlement of book debts and 
other payments from countries British 
holdings of whose currencies have been 
requisitioned, an order of October 1, was 
issued. It is not intended, however, that 
normal trade credit terms applicable to 
United Kingdom exports will be inter- 
fered with. A Treasury order effective 
September 27 prohibits transfer from the 
United Kingdom of the central manage- 
ment and control of any trade, business 
or undertaking except with Treasury 
consent, with the general object of pre- 
venting business transfers to evade taxa- 
tion. The new purchase tax originally 
proposed in the April budget and subse- 
quently modified is to become effective 
October 21. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mixtures of Specified Essential Oils: 
Importation Temporarily Prohibited 
from Non-Empire Countries Except from. 
Certain French Colonies——No licenses 
will be issued (until further notice) to 
import mixtures of essential oils, with or 
without synthetics, and of terpeneless 
and sesquiterpeneless oils, except from 
Empire areas and certain French colo- 
nies, according to an announcement by 
the Board of Trade. (Cablegram from 
American Embassy, London, October 3.) 

Alcohol Propylene: Exempted from 
Key-Industry Duty.—Alcohol propylene 
is exempted from the key-industry duty, 
for the period August 29 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, by a Treasury order, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, September 5. For the period 
specified, imports of this product will be 
subject to the general ad valorem duty 
of 10 percent. 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Steps taken to Avoid Congestion at 
Ports.—To avoid congestion at the ports 
and docks in the handling of import 
cargo, other than raw materials and food 
in times of emergency, the Ministry of 
Supply requests the cooperation of the 
Federation of British Industries and the 
Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce in the following scheme: 

(1) Importers must make arrangements 
to appoint, at al) ports shown in the 
attached list, accredited agents to rep- 
resent their interests; these agents must 
be ready to receive specific instructions 
at short notice and they should be 
authorized, as far as practicable, to 
secure the clearing and forwarding of 
consignments to their principals with- 
out delay; defraying any necessary 
charges—freight, harbor dues, custom 
duties, indemnities against absence of 
bills of lading—without waiting for 
specific instructions in cases of ship 
arriving at port unexpectedly after 
having been diverted from its intended 
port of destination. 

(2) Where the movement of goods, 
to which the ultimate destination is 
known, is unduly delay through the 
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absence of papers, etc., the Ministry of 
Supply Movement Officer (Docks) will 
facilitate the movement by giving 
indemnification for customs duties, 
import licenses where necessary, and in 
special cases for other local charges also. 

(3) Shipping companies will be asked 
by the Government— 

(a) To require that shippers (con- 
signors) indicate the name of the 
consignee, or in case of “order” bills of 
lading, name the firm or person to be 
notified, on the bill of lading. 

(b) To secure that the full name and 
address of the United Kingdom consignee 
or his appointed agent is recorded on the 
ship’s manifest. 

(c) To notify consignees of arrival of 
cargoes in a uniform form of notice. 

(4) The Cargo Clearing Committee of 
three persons for each port will be nomi- 
nated by the local chambers of commerce 
in consultation with the Federation of 
British Industries and the Port Emer- 
gency Committees, and appointed by the 
Ministry of Supply to advise the Ministry 
of Supply Movement Officer (Docks) 
about— 

(a) Identification, where necessary, of 
consignees and ultimate destinations of 
cargoes. 

(b) Nomination and appointment of 
an agent to undertake the forwarding of 
goods in cases where the consignee can- 
not be communicated with and has no 
accredited agent at the port concerned. 

(c) Disposal (e. g., requisitioning for 
use or forwarding to an inland point for 
storage) of goods where the consignee or 
ultimate destination is not known. 

Where possible, a reasonable time shall 
be allowed for goods to move through the 
usual channels, i. e., on receipt of papers 
and explicit instructions from the con- 
signee or through the action of an ac- 
credited agent acting on general author- 
ization from his principal. Where the 
emergency requires immediate action, 
however, the Movement Officer will, in 
consultation with the Cargo Clearing 
Committee, arrange for goods to be for- 
warded without delay, using if necessary 
his emergency powers. 

It is emphasized that members should 
appreciate that while there is no change 
in the present situation caused by the 
national emergency, in the event of 
intensified attack it will be necessary to 
ensure that the sailing of ships is ex- 
pedited as rapidly as possible. It is 
essential, therefore, that members should 
take steps forthwith to appoint an ac- 
credited agent (who may, if necessary, 
be a firm of forwarding agents at the 
port in question) at each of the ports 
shown on the list below, so that his inter- 
ests may be looked after: Barrow-in- 
Furness, Barry, Blyth, Bristol, Cardiff- 
Penarth, Falmouth, Fleetwood, Garston, 
Gloucester, Aberdeen, Ardossan, Ayr and 
Troon, Bo’ness, Goole, Grimsby and Im- 
mingham, Hartlepools, Hull, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Middlesbrough, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Burntisland. 
Dundee, Glasgow and Clydebank, New- 
port, Mon, Plymouth, Port Talbot, Pres- 
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ton, Seaham, Southampton, Sunderland, 
Swansea, Workington, Grangemouth, 
Greenock, Leith, Methil. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


A slight recovery in retail business and 
a tendency to reduce inventories of raw 
materials and prime necessities charac- 
terized the economic and commercial sit- 
uation in September. Exports to the 
United States in the first 8 months of 
1940 somewhat exceeded in value Uru- 
guayan purchases from the United 
States. American buyers were active in 
the wool market. Chilled-meat exports 
for the 8 months of 1940 were greater 
than those for the same months last 
year. 

Retail trade was spotty, with an im- 
provement in such lines as shoes, piece 
goods, farming machinery, and auto- 
mobile tires, but some decrease in indus- 
trial machinery, iron and steel, lumber, 
and building materials. Wholesale bus- 
iness was affected by the restriction in 
the number of orders for imports and in 
the volume of such orders. Merchants 
are tending to reduce inventories as 
stocks of raw materials and prime neces- 
sities are high. On the other hand, sup- 
plies of manufactured goods such as 
radios, photographic equipment and sup- 
plies, automobiles, office equipment, and, 
in general, all lines classed by the Import 
and Export Commission as in the second 
and third categories of nonessentials are 
either low or exhausted. Former rela- 
tively large stocks of goods imported 
from European countries now under mil- 
itary domination have been mostly ex- 
hausted. Importers in many instances 
have been compelled to look to the United 
States for replacements but are finding 
it difficult to obtain import permits for 
a sufficient volume of goods to meet their 
normal requirements, thus affecting re- 
tail trade in many lines. Imports of a 
wide variety of lines, including automo- 
biles, are still coming from Great Britain 
with fair regularity. 

Money was reported to be a little tight 
in the interior, but collections in genera] 
are satisfactory. 

Industrial activities have undergone 
little or no change since August. Pro- 
duction in such lines as automobile tires, 
shoes, tanneries, hosiery, and piece goods 
tends to increase, however, and, with bet- 
ter weather in the interior, sales in these 
lines are expected to show the customary 
seasonal pick-up during the next 2 
months. 

The heavy rains during the first part 
of the month did little or no damage to 
crops, according to preliminary reports. 
The condition of both wheat and flaz is 
satisfactory, though there was a decrease 
in acreages. A substantial increase in 
plantings of sunflower seed is indicated. 
Stocks on hand from the last linseed crop 
are from 20,000 to 25,000 tons. The Gov- 
ernment has authorized the importation 
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of 10,000 tons of potatoes and 10,000 tons 
of wheat to tide the country over unti] 
the next harvest. 

The 1939-40 wool clip has been liqui- 
dated; a few thousand bales sold to Eu. 
rope, but not yet shipped, may be resold. 
Activity of United States buyers in the 
market during recent weeks caused the 
price of superfine wool to rise. The 
1940-41 clip, which should enter the mar- 
ket October 1, is estimated as 128,000 
bales, or about the average of the past 
two clips. American buyers are said to 
have purchased already several thousang 
bales of the new clip. 

Chilled-meat exports in August were 

less than in July, but the cumulative to- 
tal of such shipments for the first 8 
months of 1940 was 51,560 metric tons as 
compared with 45,724 tons for the corre. 
sponding months of 1939, an increase of 
13 percent. The present meat contract 
with Great Britain is scheduled to expire 
on October 15, but the British Govern- 
ment has agreed to take 2,000 tons dur- 
ing the last half of October. A new con- 
tract is expected to be negotiated by the 
beginning of November. 
" Preliminary figures place total imports 
for the first 8 months of August at 
42,587,000 pesos as compared with ex- 
ports totaling 74,087,000 pesos. Import 
figures are on the basis of fixed customs 
valuations which are understood to be 
substantially below actual values. Total 
imports from the United States during 
the first 8 months of 1940 were 5,002,000 
pesos, while exports to the United States 
in the same period amounted to 10,092.- 
319 pesos. These figures do not include 
$1,622,000 worth of linseed exported to 
the United States through Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Uruguayan imports for 
August 1940 were 4,788,000 pesos, while 
imports in the same period were 4,057,000 
pesos. (Based on report from American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Sep- 
tember 28.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas for Machinery and 
Oilseeds.—Establishment of a quota of 
$110,000, 50 percent at the controlled and 
50 percent at the free rate, for the im- 
portation of cotton-spinning machinery 
from the United States, was announced 
by the Exchange Control Commission 
September 20. A quota of $100,000 in 
free exchange was also announced for 
the importation from all countries with- 
out quota of 3,000 tons of peanuts in shell, 
or its equivalent in other oleaginous 
seeds. (American Legation, Montevideo, 
September 21.) 

Free and Controlled Exchange.—Ex- 
change obtained through the exportation 
of certain Uruguayan manufactures has 
been divided as follows (at the suggestion 
of the Bank of the Republic) between the 
free and the controlled rates, by a decree 
dated September 3, 1940, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 13. 

Chocolate, cocoa, bonbons, and sweets: 
80 percent in free and 20 percent in con- 
trolled exchange. The Bank will decide 
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to which countries exports under these 
conditions may be sent. 

Razor blades: 50 percent free and 50 
percent controlled exchange. 

Pajamas made from imported ma- 
terial: 60 percent controlled and 40 per- 
cent free exchange. (American Lega- 
tion, Montevideo, September 16.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits: Periods of Validity 
Established.—Periods of validity for im- 
port permits, effective from September 
9, 1940, have been established by the 
Honorary Export and Import Control 
Commission. The periods of validity for 
permits for goods from the United 
States: 240 days from date of the author- 
ization of the request, for merchandise to 
be ordered; 90 days, for merchandise en 
route; and 50 days, for merchandise in 
customhouse. Formerly, imported mer- 
chandise had to be cleared through the 
customs within 210 days from the date of 
the import period. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Sep- 
tember 5, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Patents, Proposed Law _ Revision.— 
Stressing the care that must be exercised 
in protecting an invention, while at the 
same time maintaining industrial liberty 
against excessive or illegitimate claims 
on the part of the inventor, a bill which 
proposes a new patent law was presented 
before the National Assembly and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 
18. The bill, if enacted into law, will 
replace the existing law of November 13, 
1885, which was based on the French 
patent law of 1844. 

The bill maintains the right of the in- 
ventor to be recognized as such, which 
right may be inherited by his heirs and 
assigns, and his further right to exclu- 
sive exploitation of the invention, once 
he has complied with the necessary legal 
requirements. 

A study of the bill indicates that pat- 
ents may be granted for new industrial 
products; new methods for obtaining an 
industrial result or product; new applica- 
tion, or combination of methods already 
known, for obtaining an industrial result 
or product. 

Patents may not be granted for in- 
ventions patented in Uruguay, or such as 
are already known to the Direction of 
Industrial Property, in Uruguay or 
abroad, through publications, drawings, 
etc., of any kind. Patents will also be 
refused for inventions which are not of 
an industrial character, such as the 
purely theoretical or scientific, or systems 
or combinations for credits or of a finan- 
cial nature, advertising or publicity, etc.; 
medical compositions and chemical prod- 
ucts, though new methods for their man- 
ufacture may be patented, and inventions 
which are contrary to the law, to public 
order or to decency. 

Patents will be granted for a single 
period of 15 years, which cannot be ex- 
tended. Fees are 525 pesos, payable as 
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follows: 20 pesos for the first 5 years, in- 
clusive; 35 pesos from the sixth to the 
tenth year, inclusive; and 50 pesos for 
the remaining 5 years. 

Inventions patented in Uruguay must 
be developed within the country within 
a period of 3 years from the granting of 
the patent, unless just cause to the con- 
trary can be shown. If, after a lapse of 
3 years from the granting of the permit 
no action has been taken to develop the 
invention, an interested party or parties 
may request a license authorizing him to 
manufacture said invention, exclusively 
or otherwise. If such an authority is 
given, the amount of compensation due 
to the inventor is decided by a committee 
of three, consisting of one member ap- 
pointed by the inventor, one by the party 
requesting the license, the third being a 
member of the Direction of Industrial 
Property. 

All requests for patents on inventions 
bearing some relation to military mat- 
ters, or to Government Departments or 
activities, shall be passed to such for 
their opinion thereon, before being con- 
sidered. 

Inventions patented abroad may also 
be patented in Uruguay, for the same 
period as Uruguayan inventions, the time 
which has already elapsed from the 
granting of the patent in their native 
country being deducted from the 15-year 
period. The annulment of the original 
patent abroad automatically annuls the 
Uruguayan patent, though this is not the 
case with regard to the period of validity 
of a patent granted. 

Improvements to already patented in- 
ventions may, likewise, be patented. 
Property rights to patents may be inher- 
ited, or legally transferred. 

Inventors may make personal applica- 
tion for a patent, or be represented by 
their close relatives or partners. Pat- 
ents may also be applied for by attorneys 
in fact, or by patent attorneys. The lat- 
ter must fulfill certain requirements be- 
fore they are allowed to operate, unless 
they have been in practice as such before 
the promulgation of the law. Otherwise 
they are required to prove their com- 
petence by examination—from which 
they are exempt if they possess a uni- 
versity degree—to deposit a guarantee 
of 3,000 pesos, and to show that they 
are of good repute. 

The Direction of Industrial Property 
will publish annually a detailed state- 
ment of all patents granted. The public 
may consult gratis the files of the Direc- 
tion, with the exception of patents re- 
fused, abandoned, etc., which will be kept 
in the confidential files. 


Venezuela 
Economic Conditions 


Movement of business was satisfactory 
through September, picking up somewhat 
at the end of the vacation season at the 
midmonth. Imports for August appear to 
have been maintained at the extraordi- 
narily high level established this year, 
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despite indications a month ago that the 
trend was tending downward. Easier 
foreign exchange conditions are reported 
in Maracaibo although a fairly large 
volume of unsatisfied drafts continues in 
the Caracas banks, a condition which 
should be corrected when imports return 
to a pre-war normal. While no figures 
are at hand, petroleum production ap- 
pears to be running around 15 to 20 per- 
cent below capacity but still above 1938’s 
monthly average. 

Early estimates on the yield of the 
present coffee crop: about three-fifths of 
previous crop. Exports are at a low 
level with stocks accumulating. The 
cacao bean situation is the same. The 
Ministry of Agriculture reports that the 
current supply of corn, the principal 
domestic food crop, is sufficient for 
domestic needs. 

Building continues active. Several new 
real estate developments in the eastern 
suburbs of Caracas involving initial ex- 
penditures of several million bolivares in 
road construction and ground prepara- 
tion have been started in recent weeks. 
Work is progressing on construction in 
the suburbs of Caracas of a small auto- 
mobile tire plant which should be ready 
for production before the end of the year. 

July imports through the Port of La 
Guaira totaled bolivares 10,759,287, ap- 
proximately 10 percent below the monthly 
average for 1940. In the period January- 
July, imports from the United States 
were 63.6 percent of total. (Based on a 
report from the American Commercial 
Attaché, Caracas.) 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of September 11, 1940, have been re- 
ported by the American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires, September 12, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before October 14, 1940. 








Trade-mark Class 
SS in daitininw ans wee ae 17 
Co eee on , 3 
Se = ivcandcnbacianiues oeees Bea." 21 








Argentina—The following’ trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of September 17, 1940, have been re- 
ported by the American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires, September 18, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before October 21, 1940. 





Trade-mark Class 
Prestigio | 10 
Durac 20 
Verona is 10 
Bearium — 4 
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absence of papers, etc., the Ministry of 
Supply Movement Officer (Docks) will 
facilitate the movement by giving 
indemnification for customs duties, 
import licenses where necessary, and in 
special cases for other local charges also. 

(3) Shipping companies will be asked 
by the Government— 

(a) To require that shippers (con- 
signors) indicate the name of the 
consignee, or in case of “order” bills of 
lading, name the firm or person to be 
notified, on the bill of lading. 

(b) To secure that the full name and 
address of the United Kingdom consignee 
or his appointed agent is recorded on the 
ship’s manifest. 

(c) To notify consignees of arrival of 
cargoes in a uniform form of notice. 

(4) The Cargo Clearing Committee of 
three persons for each port will be nomi- 
nated by the local chambers of commerce 
in consultation with the Federation of 
British Industries and the Port Emer- 
gency Committees, and appointed by the 
Ministry of Supply to advise the Ministry 
of Supply Movement Officer (Docks) 
about— 


(a) Identification, where necessary, of 
consignees and ultimate destinations of 
cargoes. 


(b) Nomination and appointment of 
an agent to undertake the forwarding of 
goods in cases where the consignee can- 
not be communicated with and has no 
accredited agent at the port concerned. 

(c) Disposal (e. g., requisitioning for 
use or forwarding to an inland point for 
storage) of goods where the consignee or 
ultimate destination is not known. 

Where possible, a reasonable time shall 
be allowed for goods to move through the 
usual channels, i. e., on receipt of papers 
and explicit instructions from the con- 
signee or through the action of an ac- 
credited agent acting on general author- 
ization from his principal. Where the 
emergency requires immediate action, 
however, the Movement Officer will, in 
consultation with the Cargo Clearing 
Committee, arrange for goods to be for- 
warded without delay, using if necessary 
his emergency powers. 

It is emphasized that members should 
appreciate that while there is no change 
in the present situation caused by the 
national emergency, in the event of 
intensified attack it will be necessary to 
ensure that the sailing of ships is ex- 
pedited as rapidly as possible. It is 
essential, therefore, that members should 
take steps forthwith to appoint an ac- 
credited agent (who may, if necessary, 
be a firm of forwarding agents at the 
port in question) at each of the ports 
shown on the list below, so that his inter- 
ests may be looked after: Barrow-in- 
Furness, Barry, Blyth, Bristol, Cardiff- 
Penarth, Falmouth, Fleetwood, Garston, 
Gloucester, Aberdeen, Ardossan, Ayr and 
Troon, Bo’ness, Goole, Grimsby and Im- 
mingham, Hartlepools, Hull, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Middlesbrough, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Burntisland. 
Dundee, Glasgow and Clydebank, New- 
port, Mon, Plymouth, Port Talbot, Pres- 
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ton, Seaham, Southampton, Sunderland, 
Swansea, Workington, Grangemouth, 
Greenock, Leith, Methil. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


A slight recovery in retail business and 
a tendency to reduce inventories of raw 
materials and prime necessities charac- 
terized the economic and commercial sit- 
uation in September. Exports to the 
United States in the first 8 months of 
1940 somewhat exceeded in value Uru- 
guayan purchases from the United 
States. American buyers were active in 
the wool market. Chilled-meat exports 
for the 8 months of 1940 were greater 
than those for the same months last 
year. 

Retail trade was spotty, with an im- 
provement in such lines as shoes, piece 
goods, farming machinery, and auto- 
mobile tires, but some decrease in indus- 
trial machinery, iron and steel, lumber, 
and building materials. Wholesale bus- 
iness was affected by the restriction in 
the number of orders for imports and in 
the volume of such orders. Merchants 
are tending to reduce inventories as 
stocks of raw materials and prime neces- 
sities are high. On the other hand, sup- 
plies of manufactured goods such as 
radios, photographic equipment and sup- 
plies, automobiles, office equipment, and, 
in general, all lines classed by the Import 
and Export Commission as in the second 
and third categories of nonessentials are 
either low or exhausted. Former rela- 
tively large stocks of goods imported 
from European countries now under mil- 
itary domination have been mostly ex- 
hausted. Importers in many instances 
have been compelled to look to the United 
States for replacements but are finding 
it difficult to obtain import permits for 
a sufficient volume of goods to meet their 
normal requirements, thus affecting re- 
tail trade in many lines. Imports of a 
wide variety of lines, including automo- 
biles, are still coming from Great Britain 
with fair regularity. 

Money was reported to be a little tight 
in the interior, but collections in general 
are satisfactory. 


Industrial activities have undergone 
little or no change since August. Pro- 
duction in such lines as automobile tires, 
shoes, tanneries, hosiery, and piece goods 
tends to increase, however, and, with bet- 
ter weather in the interior, sales in these 
lines are expected to show the customary 
seasonal pick-up during the next 2 
months. 

The heavy rains during the first part 
of the month did little or no damage to 
crops, according to preliminary reports. 
The condition of both wheat and far is 
satisfactory, though there was a decrease 
in acreages. A substantial increase in 
plantings of sunflower seed is indicated. 
Stocks on hand from the last linseed crop 
are from 20,000 to 25,000 tons. The Gov- 
ernment has authorized the importation 
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of 10,000 tons of potatoes and 10,000 tons 
of wheat to tide the country over untij] 
the next harvest. 

The 1939-40 wool clip has been liqui- 
dated; a few thousand bales sold to Eu- 
rope, but not yet shipped, may be resold. 
Activity of United States buyers in the 
market during recent weeks caused the 
price of superfine wool to rise. The 
1940—41 clip, which should enter the mar- 
ket October 1, is estimated as 128,000 
bales, or about the average of the past 
two clips. American buyers are said to 
have purchased already several thousand 
bales of the new clip. 


Chilled-meat exports in August were 
less than in July, but the cumulative to- 
tal of such shipments for the first 8 
months of 1940 was 51,560 metric tons as 
compared with 45,724 tons for the corre- 
sponding months of 1939, an increase of 
13 percent. The present meat contract 
with Great Britain is scheduled to expire 
on October 15, but the British Govern- 
ment has agreed to take 2,000 tons dur- 
ing the last half of October. A new con- 
tract is expected to be negotiated by the 
beginning of November. 
= Preliminary figures place total imports 
for the first 8 months of August at 
42,587,000 pesos as compared with ex- 
ports totaling 74,087,000 pesos. Import 
figures are on the basis of fixed customs 
valuations which are understood to be 
substantially below actual values. Total 
imports from the United States during 
the first 8 months of 1940 were 5,002,000 
pesos, while exports to the United States 
in the same period amounted to 10,092.- 
319 pesos. These figures do not include 
$1,622,000 worth of linseed exported to 
the United States through Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Uruguayan imports for 
August 1940 were 4,788,000 pesos, while 
imports in the same period were 4,057,000 
pesos. (Based on report from American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Sep- 
tember 28.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas for Machinery and 
Oilseeds.—Establishment of a quota of 
$110,000, 50 percent at the controlled and 
50 percent at the free rate, for the im- 
portation of cotton-spinning machinery 
from the United States, was announced 
by the Exchange Control] Commission 
September 20. A quota of $100,000 in 
free exchange was also announced for 
the importation from all countries with- 
out quota of 3,000 tons of peanuts in shell, 
or its equivalent in other oleaginous 
seeds. (American Legation, Montevideo, 
September 21.) 


Free and Controlled Exchange.—Ex- 
change obtained through the exportation 
of certain Uruguayan manufactures has 
been divided as follows (at the suggestion 
of the Bank of the Republic) between the 
free and the controlled rates, by a decree 
dated September 3, 1940, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 13. 

Chocolate, cocoa, bonbons, and sweets: 
80 percent in free and 20 percent in con- 
trolled exchange. The Bank will decide 
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to which countries exports under these 
conditions may be sent. 

Razor blades: 50 percent free and 50 
percent controlled exchange. 

Pajamas made from imported ma- 
terial: 60 percent controlled and 40 per- 
cent free exchange. (American Lega- 
tion, Montevideo, September 16.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Permits: Periods of Validity 
Established.—Periods of validity for im- 
port permits, effective from September 
9, 1940, have been established by the 
Honorary Export and Import Control 
Commission. The periods of validity for 
permits for goods from the United 
States: 240 days from date of the author- 
ization of the request, for merchandise to 
be ordered; 90 days, for merchandise en 
route; and 50 days, for merchandise in 
customhouse. Formerly, imported mer- 
chandise had to be cleared through the 
customs within 210 days from the date of 
the import period. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Sep- 
tember 5, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Patents, Proposed Law Revision.— 
Stressing the care that must be exercised 
in protecting an invention, while at the 
same time maintaining industrial liberty 
against excessive or illegitimate claim. 
on the part of the inventor, a bill which 
proposes a new patent law was presented 
before the National Assembly and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 
18. The bill, if enacted into law, will 
replace the existing law of November 13, 
1885, which was based on the French 
patent law of 1844. 

The bill maintains the right of the in- 
ventor to be recognized as such, which 
right may be inherited by his heirs and 
assigns, and his further right to exclu- 
sive exploitation of the invention, once 
he has complied with the necessary legal 
requirements. 

A study of the bill indicates that pat- 
ents may be granted for new industrial 
products; new methods for obtaining an 
industrial result or product; new applica- 
tion, or combination of methods already 
known, for obtaining an industrial result 
or product. 

Patents may not be granted for in- 
ventions patented in Uruguay, or such as 
are already known to the Direction of 
Industrial Property, in Uruguay or 
abroad, through publications, drawings, 
etc., of any kind. Patents will also be 
refused for inventions which are not of 
an industrial character, such as the 
purely theoretical or scientific, or systems 
or combinations for credits or of a finan- 
cial nature, advertising or publicity, etc.:; 
medical compositions and chemical prod- 
ucts, though new methods for their man- 
ufacture may be patented, and inventions 
which are contrary to the law, to public 
order or to decency. 

Patents will be granted for a single 
period of 15 years, which cannot be ex- 
tended. Fees are 525 pesos, payable as 
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follows: 20 pesos for the first 5 years, in- 
clusive; 35 pesos from the sixth to the 
tenth year, inclusive; and 50 pesos for 
the remaining 5 years. 

Inventions patented in Uruguay must 
be developed within the country within 
a period of 3 years from the granting of 
the patent, unless just cause to the con- 
trary can be shown. If, after a lapse of 
3 years from the granting of the permit 
no action has been taken to develop the 
invention, an interested party or parties 
may request a license authorizing him to 
manufacture said invention, exclusively 
or otherwise. If such an authority is 
given, the amount of compensation due 
to the inventor is decided by a committee 
of three, consisting of one member ap- 
pointed by the inventor, one by the party 
requesting the license, the third being a 
member of the Direction of Industrial 
Property. 

All requests for patents on inventions 
bearing some relation to military mat- 
ters, or to Government Departments or 
activities, shall be passed to such for 
their opinion thereon, before being con- 
sidered. 

Inventions patented abroad may also 
be patented in Uruguay, for the same 
period as Uruguayan inventions, the time 
which has already elapsed from the 
granting of the patent in their native 
country being deducted from the 15-year 
period. The annulment of the original 
patent abroad automatically annuls the 
Uruguayan patent, though this is not the 
case with regard to the period of validity 
of a patent granted. 

Improvements to already patented in- 
ventions may, likewise, be patented. 
Property rights to patents may be inher- 
ited, or legally transferred. 

Inventors may make personal applica- 
tion for a patent, or ve represented by 
their close relatives or partners. Pat- 
ents may also be applied for by attorneys 
in fact, or by patent attorneys. The lat- 
ter must fulfill certain requirements be- 
fore they are allowed to operate, unless 
they have been in practice as such before 
the promulgation of the law. Otherwise 
they are required to prove their com- 
petence by examination—from which 
they are exempt if they possess a uni- 
versity degree—to deposit a guarantee 
of 3,000 pesos, and to show that they 
are of good repute. 

The Direction of Industrial Property 
will publish annually a detailed state- 
ment of all patents granted. The public 
may consult gratis the files of the Direc- 
tion, with the exception of patents re- 
fused, abandoned, etc., which will be kept 
in the confidential files. 


Venezuela 
Economic Conditions 


Movement of business was satisfactory 
through September, picking up somewhat 
at the end of the vacation season at the 
midmonth. Imports for August appear to 
have been maintained at the extraordi- 
narily high level established this year, 
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despite indications a month ago that the 
trend was tending downward. Easier 
foreign exchange conditions are reported 
in Maracaibo although a fairly large 
volume of unsatisfied drafts continues in 
the Caracas banks, a condition which 
should be corrected when imports return 
to a pre-war normal. While no figures 
are at hand, petroleum production ap- 
pears to be running around 15 to 20 per- 
cent below capacity but still above 1938’s 
monthly average. 

Early estimates on the yield of the 
present coffee crop: about three-fifths of 
previous crop. Exports are at a low 
level with stocks accumulating. The 
cacao bean situation is the same. The 
Ministry of Agriculture reports that the 
current supply of corn, the principal 
domestic food crop, is sufficient for 
domestic needs. 

Building continues active. Several new 
real estate developments in the eastern 
suburbs of Caracas involving initial ex- 
penditures of several million bolivares in 
road construction and ground prepara- 
tion have been started in recent weeks. 
Work is progressing on construction in 
the suburbs of Caracas of a small auto- 
mobile tire plant which should be ready 
for production before the end of the year. 

July imports through the Port of La 
Guaira totaled bolivares 10,759,287, ap- 
proximately 10 percent below the monthly 
average for 1940. In the period January- 
July, imports from the United States 
were 63.6 percent of total. (Based on a 
report from the American Commercial 
Attaché, Caracas.) 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina.—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of September 11, 1940, have been re- 
ported by the American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires, September 12, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before October 14, 1940. 














Trade-mark Class 

po Eee - eee 17 
Monolitech -_-......---- 3 
{a Cee nae Simard x : 21 
Argentina.—The following  trade- 


marks, published in the Boletin Oficial 
of September 17, 1940, have been re- 
ported by the American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires, September 18, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before October 21, 1940. 








Trade-mark Class 
Prestigio 10 
Durac 5 20 
Verona a | 10 


Bearium ; ; . 4 
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Brazil—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 
30 and 31, 1940, have been reported by 
the American Commercial Attaché, Rio 
de Janeiro, September 3, 1940. Oppo- 
Sition to the registration of these trade- 
marks must be filed in Brazil within 60 
days from the date of publication. 











Trade-mark Product 
Calci-Dex______- Foodstuffs. 
Sere Natural or synethic rubber goods. 
Hexurose.-....- Fine paper for printing and writing. 





Chile—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Chile 
of September 16, 1940, have been reported 
by the American Consulate General, San- 
tiago, September 16, 1940. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Chile within 30 days from 
date of publication. 








Trade-mark Product 
| 
ee | Trees and vegetables, their raw 
j products. 
ee Prepared vegetable textile prod- 
ucts. 
Athinsoa...........- Oils for lubrication and paints, 


greases for industrial use, tur- 
pentine, benzine. 
Heating, lighting, and ventilation 
apparatus, etc. 
EE: Refrigerators, filters, apparatus 
for making ice and ice cream. 


G. E. C. (facsimile) 








Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24453 of September 2, 1940, 
have been reported by the American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, September 
6, 1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 











Trade-mark Product 
Heintz._._.._._| To distinguish establishments doing re- 
pair and vulcanization of all kinds of 
tires, ete. 
Phantom _-.__- Hosiery of all kinds. 
Chameleon or | Utensils or tools of al] kinds. 
camaleon. 
Epilox__....-- Footwear, wearing apparel, gloves, 
buttons, etc. 
Ansonia. -_._- | Beauty shops and wearing apparel 
| shops. 





Colombia.—The following trade-mark, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24466 of September 17, 1940, 
has been reported by the American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Bogota, September 18, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
this trade-mark must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 





Trade-mark Product 





Electrolux____| Electric sweepers and floor polishing 
machines; also wax for floors, etc. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24469 of September 20, 1940, 
have been reported by the American 
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Commercial Attaché, Bogota, September 
24, 1940. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 











Trade-mark | Product 
i Mineral water and other beverages. 
Bronal__.___.___| Pharmaceutical products. 
La Palmita___| Do. 
Corona....... Hardware and cutlery. 
PE 
Riviera___.._-. 
J aa Wearing apparel, soaps, and other toilet 
lL articles including perfumes. 
King’s Soap _- 
Louvre. -.--.. 

Colombia.—The following trade- 


marks, published for the first time in 
Diario Oficial No. 24467 dated Septem- 
ber 18, 1940, have been reported by the 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota, 
September 25, 1940. Opposition to the 
registration of these trade-marks must 
be made in Colombia within 30 days 
from date of the third and last printing. 





Trade-mark | Product 





Vino Mandarina | Wines and liquors. 
Dalia.............| Medicinal, pharmaceutical, and toi- 
| let (preparations) products 


fa 

a eae 

Hamelid_____.._..|}Pharmaceutical products. 
Nutrofilo___.__- 

Urotonil ........ 

gaa cbc | Photographic and motion-picture 
Selochrome. ------ Glm supplies. 

Reina _.....| Specially prepared salt for cattle. 
Emperador. .- . Textiles and wearing apparel of all 
Director. kinds 

Darling - | - 

Miroflor _-_- } 
Bolero____........|7Pharmaceutical products 
Tiadont..-.- . { ; 

Extracto ...|\Tannie extracts and their deriva- 
Coltanico : tives. 

Proniton___-_- ana : ts 

Iniatrol ji harmaceutical products. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of August 1, 1940, have 
been reported by the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Tokyo, August 12, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Japan with- 
in 60 days from date of publication. 
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Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of August 8, 1940, have 
been reported by the American Embassy, 
Tokyo, August 22, 1940. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be filed in Japan within 60 days 
from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 





Been. ...... si Ex. No. 3—Cleansing Cream. 

Uneed No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
that do not belong to any other class. 

Odneyl No. 4—Soaps. 


Prescilla No. 8—Edged and sharp pointed tool. 
(Needles.) 

No. 17—Machinery and implements, 
and parts thereof, which do not be- 
long to any other class, as well as 
belts, hose, and packings. 

No. 21— Time pieces, accessories there- 
of and their parts. 

No. 25—Silk wadding, cotton, hemp, 
feather, and wool, etc. 

No. 26—Raw silk, silk thread, arti- 
ficial silk, wild silk thread, tuss silk 
thread, gold thread, and _ silver 
thread. 


Ever-Alloy -..- 


Tenax. 
Vegetalool___ 


Kinwool_- 








Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of August 15, 1940, have 
been reported by the American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Tokyo, August 26, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Japan 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Nieva Ex. No. 1—Tonie with cod-liver oil 
as major contents. 
. Ex. No. 3—Perfumes and toilet ar- 
Haliva 


} ticles that do not belong to any 
| other class containing vitamins 


Vitamins A and 
) 
D. Aand D. 


Noxzema - No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles 
that do not belong to any other 

class. 
Pietrophone._..| No. 22—Musical instruments and 
phonographs, their parts and acces- 

sories. 
Kinwool No. 25—Silk wadding, cotton, hemp, 


| feather and wool, and half manu- 
| factured goods thereof. 

A-1... No. 26—Raw silk, silk thread, arti- 
| ficial silk, wild silk thread, tuss silk 
| thread, gold thread, and silver 
| thread. 

Ow! | No. 38—All kinds of Japanese ‘‘saks” 

and imitations thereof. 

Oilex.... ; No. 70—Elastic rubber compound 

manufactured from fish oil, vege- 

table oil, asphalt, paraffin, ete. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 





Metallisator....| No. 17—Machinery and implements, 
| and their parts thereof, which do 
not belong to any other class, as well 

as belts, hose, and packings. 
Rectona-....__- No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, 
measuring, photographic, and edu- 
| ational instruments and tools, eye 
| glasses, and calculators, etc., and 

their parts. 


Rectoflex_.-_.-- | Do. 

Harmon......--| Do. 
NE Bidens No. 22—Musical instruments and 
phonographs, their parts and acces- 

| sories. 

2 Do. 


Rubinstein _....| Ex No. 22—Piano. 
Mont Blanc__.-| No. 34—Cloths other than those com- 
| ing under Classes 30-33. 
No. 42—Sugar and honey. 
EE No. 47—Grains, vegetables, seeds. 
fruits, flour of grains, starch, and 
manufactures thereof. 


| RE ike Do. 
Condor ........ No. 51—Stationeries, 
fe Do. 
Niumix__._.....| No. 70—Catalyzer. 

| 








Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or cooperative offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is $1 
a list of each country. 


Alcoholic beverages, manufacturers, Jamaica. 

Architects, builders, contractors, and engi- 
neers, Peru. 

Automotive equipment, importers and deal- 
ers, Union of South Africa. 

Bags and bagging, importers, dealers, and ex- 
porters, Brazil. 

Books, magazines, and pericdicals, importers 
and dealers, Mexico. 

Hardware, importers and dealers, Cuba. 





d 
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COMMODITY NEWS 


Aeronautical Products 


Australia—A nonserviceable aircraft 
engine recently furnished gratis by an 
American engine manufacturer to the 
College of Civil Aviation, Limited, Syd- 
ney, has been delivered and installed at 
the Kingsford Smith Aerodrome. 

The College of Civil Aviation, Limited, 
is reported to be probably the most im- 
portant school of its kind in Australia. 

Burma.—A notification adding, “Aero- 
planes and parts thereof,” to the list of 
commodities which may not be reex- 
ported by land from Burma, was issued 
by the Joint Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, Defence Department, 
Rangoon, on August 7, 1940. This 
amending Notification No. 132 amends 
Notification No. 122, issued July 25, 1940, 
and applying to certain other commodi- 
ties. 

It is understood that the words “‘Aero- 
planes and parts thereof” are to be inter- 
preted to include materials obviously in- 
tended to be manufactured into aircraft 
or parts, as well as assembled planes. 
(American Consulate, Rangoon.) 

Colombia.—The reorganized Colom- 
bian airline service now operating under 
the name “AVIANCA” (Aerovias Na- 
cional de Colombia) has shown an in- 
crease in total miles flown of 2,323,937 in 
1939 as compared with 2,154,279 in 1938. 
The total annual pay load increased from 
12,023,866 pounds in 1938 to 12,566,793 in 
1939, contrasting with a small decrease 
in the total number of passengers—from 
54,969 to 54,621 during the periods. 

Special reduced passenger rates were 
inaugurated September 1, 1940, on 
round-trip fares between internal Co- 
lombian points. A service is also main- 
tained connecting with the international 
airways system at Barranquilla, Turbo, 
Medellin, and Cali. (American Embassy, 
Bogota.) 


Automotive Products 


Bombay.—Sharp advance in prices of 
both vehicles and gasoline and depressed 
business conditions were largely respon- 
sible for slowness of the automotive mar- 
ket in Bombay Province during the first 
half of 1940. Factors contributing to 
price increases included the depreciation 
of the rupee in terms of the dollar, heav- 
ier freight and insurance charges caused 
by the war, the irregularity and difficulty 
of obtaining supplies—particularly from 
Europe—and increased import duties 
caused by higher landed values. 

An important development during the 
period was the imposition of import re- 
strictions on all kinds of automotive ve- 
hicles, parts, and accessories, except mo- 
torcycles and parts and _ accessories 
specially adapted therefor. The restric- 


tions are in the form of import quotas 
based on percentages of the “real” or 
assessable value of goods actually im- 
ported at the several British Indian ports 
during the year ended August 31, 1939. 
Since British goods have been exempted 
from the restrictions, they affect, insofar 
as automotive products are concerned, 
only American and Canadian manufac- 
tures and parts and accessories imported 
from Japan. Only 50 percent of the 
value of passenger cars imported during 
the base year will be permitted, while 
in the case of busses and trucks 75 per- 
cent will be allowed. The importation of 
parts and accessories to the total value 
of those imported during the base period 
will be permitted. Since values have 
increased appreciably as compared with 
the base year, the actual volume of im- 
ports permitted will be less than indi- 
cated by the quota. 

Sales of new vehicles showed a steady 
downward trend from January through 
June, and this tendency continued into 
July, with the result that business at the 
end of that month reached what was de- 
scribed as an unprecedented low. Owing 
to the decentralization of registration 
authority under the new Motor Vehicles 
Act which became effective April 1, 1940, 
complete registration figures for the 
Bombay Province are not availiable. 
However, during the first quarter of the 
year, registrations of passenger cars 
throughout the Province totaled oniy 461 
units as compared with 570 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1939. Registrations 
in the Bombay Regional Transport Area 
(including Bombay City and Suburban 
District, Thana District and part of the 
Kolaba District) during the June quarter 
were only 296 units. 

The only bright spot in the situation 
was good demand for inexpensive, small 
economically operated British cars. 
Since supplies from Germany, Italy, and 
France can no longer be obtained, the 
small British car has the field to itself. 
The trend toward small cars has, of 
course, affected American business 
unfavorably. 

Beside the trend toward small cars 
caused by higher operating costs, various 
methods of increasing mileage-per-gal- 
lon are being advertised. In addition to 
several kinds of pills and “dope” admin- 
istered through the gasoline tank, a local 
firm is advertising the mechanical con- 
version of 8-cylinder cars with V-type 
engines so that they can function on 
four cylinders. Two cylinders on each 
side of the motor are removed and the 
crankshaft rebalanced at a cost of 150 
rupees ($45). 

The increase in car values, the higher 
cost of gasoline, and the general low 
level of business conditions have stimu- 


lated the used-car market here. While 
the demand is principally for light 
British cars, the more economical Ameri- 
can cars are also in good demand. 

The market for motor trucks and 
busses during the first. half of the year 
was also poor. 

During the first quarter of 1940, regis- 
trations of busses and trucks in the 
Bombay Province totaled only 276 units 
(149 busses and 127 trucks), compared 
with 421 units (184 busses and 237 
trucks) in the first quarter of 1939. For 
the rest of the half-year, figures show- 
ing registrations in the Bombay Trans- 
port Area indicate a declining tendency. 

Sales of motorcycles during the period 
reviewed were abnormally low. Regis- 
trations in the Bombay Province during 
the first quarter of 1940 totaled only 50 
units, compared with 93 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. With the elim- 
ination of German motorcycles from the 
market, business has been monopolized 
by British cycles. Available statistics 
show that not a single new American 
motorcycle has been registered since the 
beginning of the year. This condition 
will doubtless continue unless a light- 
weight machine can be developed to 
compete with those made in Great 
Britain. 

Except for the first two months of 
1940, the Bombay trade in parts, acces- 
Sories, and garage and service equipment 
was dull. Merchants complain that 
there have been very few sales and that 
inquiries from dealers in the interior 
have been negligible. Among the rea- 
sons to which this is attributed are the 
tightness of the money market, restricted 
operation of busses and trucks caused 
by the Government’s licensing policy, 
and the high cost of gasoline. 

Most of the parts, accessories, and 
garage equipment on the Bombay mar- 
ket are of American manufacture with 
not more than 20 percent supplied by 
other countries, estimates indicate. 
Large orders placed late in 1939 and 
early in 1940 have resulted in accumula- 
tion of heavy stocks, so much so that 
the import restrictions already men- 
tioned have not been viewed with partic- 
ular alarm. (American Consulate, Bom- 
bay.) 

Burma.—Despite generally fair busi- 
ness conditions during the second quar- 
ter of 1940, various factors have had 
an unfavorable effect on the automotive 
trade, particularly the attitude of caution 
on the part of prospective purchasers 
owing to the international situation. 
New important restrictions, introduced in 
June, render it difficult to import passen- 
ger cars other than those made in the 
United Kingdom, and higher prices pre- 
vailing during the previous quarter have 
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continued, thus exerting a Yrestrictive 
effect on local purchases. 

The small passenger car is increasing 
in popularity, buyers becoming more 
conscious of the difference in operating 
costs. German and Italian makes are, 
of course, no longer being imported and 
British cars have a further advantage of 
not being subject to the import restric- 
tions. The second-hand market is very 
good, with used American cars being in 
special demand. 

It is still too early to predict what ef- 
fect the import restrictions will have on 
imports of passenger cars. However, 
importers of American and Canadian 
cars are not greatly concerned, as they 
have already experienced a drop in sales 
and, unless the restrictions are very se- 
vere, it will probably be some time before 
the number of cars that may be im- 
ported will be exceeded by the local de- 
mand. 


There has been little demand for 
trucks and busses compared with the 
preceding quarter. The principal de- 
mand for trucks for some time has been 
for use in the northern part of Burma 
in connection with transportation to and 
over the Chinese border. Local dealers, 
becoming concerned over this situation, 
have discontinued all hire-purchase 
sales in that region. Competition among 
operators is keen and the margin of pro- 
fit so low that most of the operators have 
no reserve funds and any set-back would 
throw a large number of hire-purchase 
vehicles back on the dealers. The shut- 
ting-off of hire-purchase sales used in 
the transit trade to China and the ex- 
treme caution of buyers in general have 
been responsible for the limited sale of 
trucks and busses during the quarter. 

Diesel-engined trucks were doing very 
well before the war but are now practi- 
cally unobtainable. German, products 
are cut off entirely and it is understood 
that British Diesels are no longer avail- 
able. There exists a definite opportu- 
nity for American Diesels at this time. 

Import control regulations do not af- 
fect trucks and busses which may be im- 
ported without restriction as to quantity, 
although the exchange control provi- 
sions are still in effect and apply to all 
purchases in non-sterling countries. 

The motorcycle market is dominated 
by the light-weight, low-horsepower type 
of vehicle and, with the removal of Ger- 
man competition, the field is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of British manufac- 
turers who specialize in this type of 
machine. 


The principal parts and accessory 
dealers report an excellent market with 
Sales up over 50 percent. German, 
Italian and Japanese competition has 
disappeared and the small bazaar deal- 
ers have been unable to purchase on the 
cash terms now demanded. This busi- 
ness has, therefore, gone to the bigger 
dealers and is one reason for their good 
showing. No important demand for 
service station equipment exists. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Rangoon.) 
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China—The Kunming (Hunanfu) 
Burma highway at Paoshan about 150 
miles east of the Burma border, is re- 
ported to be flooded by seasonal rains 
and automotive traffic has been sus- 
pended temporarily. (Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Shang- 
hai.) 

Germany.—Diesel motors must be 
adapted wherever possible to the use of 
gas generated from wood, under a recent 
order of the trustees for motor vehicles. 
In the near future, all Diesel tractors 
and trucks in operation will be converted 
in this manner, according to the Ger- 
man press. It is emphasized that this 
measure is not predominately a war 
measure, but is part of a long-range 
peace-time program. The opinion is ex- 
pressed by the German trade press that 
motor-power requirements will increase 
sharply after the war and that greater 
Germany will be confronted with a scar- 
city of fuels. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Berlin.) 


Philippine Islands——Automotive sales 
during August were fairly satisfactory 
despite prevailing adverse conditions. 


Registrations of new passenger cars 
were reported as 196 units, a decline of 
14 units from July but 57 above August 
of last year. The increase compared with 
the corresponding month of 1939, how- 
ever, was somewhat abnormal, since sales 
during that period were very severely 
depressed as a result of adjustments fol- 
lowing imposition of new sales taxes. 


Truck registrations numbered 106 in 
August, which was a new low for the 
year. It appears that the business de- 
pression markedly affected sales of com- 
mercial vehicles, while passenger-car de- 
mand was fairly well maintained, owing 
possibly to more intensive sales effort 
and reductions in prices. 


Dealers’ sales during the first 8 months 
amounted to 1,858 cars and 1,489 trucks. 
Imports during August reached 86 cars 
and 190 trucks, the car total being the 
smallest monthly figure reported in a 
number of years, but truck receipts were 
comparatively large. 


Dealers’ stocks at end of August con- 
tinued heavy, estimated at 1,072 passen- 
ger cars and 1,097 trucks. The car total 
represents a drop of 110 from high point 
reached at end of previous month, but 
truck figure is new record high. 


Used-car market showed some reces- 
sion during August. There was increased 
buying resistance and substantial price 
concessions necesSary in many cases. 
Stocks at end of month fairly heavy. 

Motorcycle market was fairly active 
during August with a total of 6 units 
sold. Dealers’ stocks were reported as 
normal with no changes in prices. 

Sales of parts and accessories were 
fairly well maintained in Manila, but pro- 
vincial sales were noticeably curtailed, 
owing to extremely low prices of Philip- 
pine agricultural products. Stocks were 
normal with prices unchanged (Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner, Manila). 
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Chemicals 


New Zealand.—A market for certain 
chemicals and allied products is now of- 
fered in New Zealand since German sup- 
plies have been eliminated following the 
outbreak of warin Europe. According to 
the preliminary monthly statistics of the 
United States, exports of chemicals and 
allied products to New Zealand for the 
first 7 months of 1940 amounted to 
$1,400,000. Sulfur accounted for $670,- 
000 (36,000 tons). Rosin, turpentine, 
and paint products were responsible for 
another $200,000; industrial chemicals, 
more than $200,000; chemical specialties 
and insecticides, $100,000; medicinals, 
$75,000; and coal-tar products, $50,000. 

In New Zealand consumption and pro- 
duction of chemicals and related products 
changed relatively little from year to year 
until 1939 when, under the stimulus of 
various import restrictions, certain man- 
ufacturing industries began to expand. 
One of the rapidly expanding industries 
is that of the manufacture of soap and 
soap powder, 49 manufacturers being li- 
censed in 1939-40. 

Complete statistics are not available on 
imports of chemicals and allied products 
into New Zealand during 1940, but the 
United States is believed to have procured 
a much larger share of the trade during 
the period. According to official New 
Zealand statistics, imports of principal 
chemicals and allied products in the first 
5 months of the year changed less than 
one-half of 1 percent, being valued at 
£1,217,000 (New Zealand currency) com- 
pared with £1,221,000 in the first 5 
months of 1939. Appreciable increases 
were registered in receipts of linseed oil, 
turpentine, paints and colors, dyes, es- 
sential oils and sulfur, but considerable 
declines were recorded in receipts of toi- 
let preparations and phosphate ferti- 
lizers. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Azores.—A fair demand exists in the 
Azores for chemical fertilizers, especially 
phosphates, which is covered principally 
by products of Portuguese origin. It is 
estimated that approximately 5,000 tons 
of chemical fertilizers of all kinds are 
consumed annually, mainly on the Island 
of Sao Miguel, the largest and most im- 
portant agricultural center of the Azo- 
rian archipelago. Two plants in Lisbon 
supplied approximately 6,000 metric tons 
($120,000) of fertilizers in 1939, consist- 
ing chiefly of superphosphate and basic 
Slag, packaged for resale in bags of 50 
kilograms. (American Consulate, Ponta 
Delgada, Sao Miguel.) 


Egypt.—Fertilizers accounted for about 
one-seventh of the total merchandise 
imported into Egypt during the first half 
of 1940 and were valued at £3,106,000 
(Egyptian currency), which was more 
than double that of the corresponding 
period in 1939. Chemical fertilizers, par- 
ticularly the nitrogenous type, are es- 
sential in Egyptian agriculture and the 
large imports include substantial quan- 
tities for future use. 
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Since Italy’s entrance into the war the 
Egyptian Government has been con- 
cerned over the disposal of Egyptian 
products on world markets, particularly 
with respect to transportation facilities. 
Included in the list of exportable items 
js prosphate rock, of which Egypt hopes 
to export 200,000 tons annually. ‘(Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 

Japan.—Negotiations are being con- 
ducted in Japan with the view to estab- 
lishing a large-scale company for devel- 
opment of apatite deposits in French 
Indochina. Plans propose amalgama- 
tion of existing Japanese firms now en- 
gaged in developing the nitrate resources 
of French Indochina. (American Con- 
sulate General, Tokyo.) 

Japan is the principal foreign buyer 
of American phosphate rock. In the 
first half of 1940 it accounted for 78,315 
long tons of the total of 149,384 tons of 
land pebble exported, but took none of 
the 53,364 tons of high-grade rock ex- 
ported during the period. Other usual 
sources of supply for the Japanese mar- 
ket are Egypt, Christmas Island, and 
Mandated Islands in the North Pacific. 

Nicaragua.—Prospects for sale of 
chemicals in Nicaragua not encouraging. 
In 1939 the total value of all imports of 
mineral acids was $2,105. In the field of 
insecticides actual figures are not avail- 
able but it is estimated that imports were 
under $3,000. Imports of ammonium 
and potassium sulfates, phosphates, and 
superphosphates, nitrates of potash and 
soda and other chemical and artificial 
fertilizers in 1938 and 1939 were valued 
at less than $3,000 during each year. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Ma- 
nagua.) 

Spain.—Nitrogen fixation is included 
in the list of industries to be developed 
under Government supervision in Spain. 
A decree published August 10 concerns 
the creation of organization known as 
Gestor, located at Cabezon, Valladolid 
Province. The decree provides that the 
company must be created within a period 
of 3 months, and must have a plant in 
operation within a period of 20 months, 
including the time necessary to obtain 
equipment from foreign sources. The 
minimum production of the proposed 
plant is fixed at 10,000 metric tons of 
nitrogen by the synthetic ammonia 
process. The basic products are to be 
nitrogenous fertilizers. The law pro- 
vides that if the Spanish Government 
should desire to proceed with a plan for 
the production of concentrated nitric 
acid, the new company shall erect such 
a plant with a capacity to be determined 
by the Government. 

A decree published August 17 concerns 
the Sociedad Hidronitro Espanola, S. A., 
a company to be organized and to erect 
within a period of 3 years an ammonium 
sulfate plant at Monzon in the Province 
of Huesca. All raw materials used in 
the plant must be of domestic origin, and 
&minimum annual output 8,230 tons of 
nitrogen has been set. Hydrogen for the 
synthesis of ammonia will be obtained by 
electrolysis of water. The Spanish Min- 
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istry of Industry and Commerce will dic- 
tate the sales prices for the products of 
both plants. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Madrid.) 


Industrial Chemicals 


Argentina.—Boron ore exports from 
Argentina increased from 3,730 metric 
tons in 1936 to 6,060 in 1937, 6,660 in 
1938, and 9,577 in 1939. Particulars of 
the destinations for 1939 are not avail- 
able but in the earlier years Japan ac- 
counted for approximately two-thirds of 
the tonnage. Boron ore produced in 
Argentina is usually of a much lower 
grade than that extensively exported 
from California. 

Canada.—Sulfur consumption in Can- 
ada, including elementary sulfur and the 
sulfur content of sulfuric acid, totaled 
210,701 tons in 1939, about twice as 
much as during the preceding year. Im- 
ports of sulfur in all forms during 1939 
totaled 152,262 tons and the sulfur con- 
tent of pyrites exported was 110,142 tons. 
Canada is also exporting substantial 
quantities of elementary sulfur produced 
from smelter gases at Trail, British 
Columbia. 

New Zealand.—Sulfur is one of the 
leading raw materials imported inte New 
Zealand for use in its domestic chemical 
and fertilizer industry. Of the 41,196 
long tons imported last year, the United 
States furnished 38,177 tons. During 
the first 5 months of 1940 a total of 37,- 
859 long tons were imported, an increase 
of 50 percent over the corresponding 
months of 1939. (American Consulate 
General, Wellington.) 


Organic Chemicals 


Shipments of citric acid from Hawaii 
to the mainland of the United States in- 
creased in 1939 to 703,942 pounds valued 
at $129,818 from the 1938 movement of 
588,134 pounds, value $119,151. During 
the first 8 months of 1940 a total of 
471,986 pounds of citric acid valued at 
$85,331 was sent to continental United 
States. The major portion of Hawaii’s 
citric acid shipments reaches the main- 
land through West Coast ports, although 
some arrives through the port of New 
York. 

Australia—Of the £2,638 worth of 
lactic acid imported into Australia from 
all sources during the year ended June 30, 
1939, the United Kingdom accounted for 
£1,870. Imports from nonsterling coun- 
tries (principally from Germany) were 
valued at £768. Lactic acid has been 
placed in category ‘“‘A” (very important) 
and therefore may still be imported from 
the United States and other nonsterling 
countries in accordance with licensing 
provisions. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sydney.) 

Belgium.—A census of glycerine stocks 
(refined or not) as of July 1 has been 
ordered by a Belgian decree of July 5, 
1940. All stocks of more than 1,000 kilo- 
grams must be declared. The same de- 
cree applies, among other commodities 
to fatty acids. 
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Monthly quantities of glycerine sold 
for consumption must be reduced by 30 
percent below the average quantity used 
during the period January 1, 1940 to 
March 31, 1940, according to the decree. 
(American Consulate, Brussels.) 

Germany.—The use of two new types of 
German synthetic tanning materials, 
namely, “Tannigan Extra S” and “Syn- 
tannin W”, is permitted in accordance 
with Notice No. 4 of the Reich Leather 
Board, dated, published, and effective 
August 13, 1940. The former is made 
by the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
fort-on-Main and the latter by the J. 
Seidel K. G. of Grottau, Sudetengau. The 
latter company is a large producer of 
technical lactic acid, of which it is the 
principal supplier to the Czechoslovak 
tanning industry. 

The two synthetic tanning materials 
are used primarily for curing kid, lamb, 

and reptile skins. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Berlin.) 

Germany.—The German paper indus- 
try has developed the use of a substitute, 
“lactoline”, to replace glycerine in the 
production of special papers, stained, 
coated and fancy papers, glossy paper, 
glazed pasteboard, and similar products 
hitherto requiring glycerine for their 
manufacture. 

“Lactoline” is a concentrated watery 
solution of refined sodium lactate. It is 
marketed in the form of 60 percent by 
weight sodium lactate, at which strength 
it is most suited for use by the paper 
industry. 

Owing to its resemblance to glycerine 
in appearance, viscosity, and other prop- 
erties, “lactoline’” has been found the 
most suitable of all available substitute 
materials for the paper manufacturing 
purposes mentioned. (American Consu- 
late General, Frankfort-on-Maim) 

India.—There is a fairly large demand 
in India for dyes and dyestuffs. Heavy 
stocks of German dyes were on the mar- 
ket when war was declared. The market 
became highly speculative for a time and 
difficulties were encountered in obtain- 
ing satisfactory supplies from the United 
Kingdom, which was second to Germany 
as a supplier of dyes and colors to the 
market. Immediately following the out- 
break of war, the Government took over 
the entire stock of dyes and colors of the 
leading importer of dyes in India, which 
handled for the most part German dyes. 
Supplies, however, were later available 
from the United States, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Japan, although at 
prices considerably higher than pre-war 
levels. Present stock markets are sat- 
isfactory since demand has declined 
considerably, since textile mills with the 
exception of a few engaged in producing 
for the Government, are without any ap- 
preciable forward contracts. However, a 
few local firms have made inquiries re- 
cently with a view to forming connections 
with American dye manufacturers. 

The demand for naphthol and other 
fast colors has been on an increased scale, 
with the result that turn-over in nonfast 
colors has been greatly diminished. Con- 
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sumption of nonfast colors, or “kutcha 
rung” as they are known locally, is mainly 
in the Punjab, Delhi, Bihar, and certain 
parts of northern India, where they are 
retailed to householders in small pack- 
ages, or by spoonfuls, for household use 
in dyeing sarees, turbans, veils, and the 
like. (American Consulate General, 
Calcutta.) 

Mezico—Imports of naphthalene, 
crude and refined, into Mexico increased 
in 1939 to 39,075 kilograms valued at 
20,682 pesos from 27,609 kilograms, value, 
15,993 pesos, in 1938. Germany con- 
tinued to be the largest supplier in 1939, 
furnishing 27,215 kilograms, 14,898 
pesos (as against 26,305 kilograms, 15,193 
pesos in 1938). Other principal suppliers 
in 1939 (with 1938 comparative data 
shown in parentheses) were Great 
Britain 4,532 kilograms, 1,860 pesos (1 
kilogram, 1 peso), Belgium 3,502 kilo- 
grams, 1,388 pesos (500 kilograms, 207 
pesos), United States 3,326 kilograms, 
2,253 pesos (303 kilograms, 308 pesos) and 
the Netherlands 500 kilograms, 283 pesos. 
The last-mentioned country supplied no 
naphthalene in 1938 but in that year 500 
kilograms valued at 283 pesos were re- 
ceived from Argentina. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Mexico City.) 


Chemical Specialties 


Sweden.—The Swedish match indus- 
try is now operating at 25 percent capac- 
ity according to cable advices. A renewal 
of activities is apparently in progress as 
the total stoppage of the Swed'sh match 
industry was slated for May 27 owing to 
inaccessibility of export markets. 
(American Consulate General, Stock- 
holm). 


Construction and Equipment 


Costa Rica.—The Export-Import Bank 
of the United States has authorized a 
loan of $4,600,000 to the Government of 
Costa Rica for the construction of a sec- 
tion of the Pan American Highway from 
San Jose (the capital) to the Panama 
border, where it will connect with the 
Panama road to the Canal. 

Approximately 60 percent of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be used for the 
purchase of equipment in the United 
States. 

The United States Public Roads Ad- 
ministration will lend engineers to the 
Costa Rican Government to supervise 
and assist in the construction of the road, 
completion of which will require approxi- 
mately 4 years. 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


Exports of electrical equipment in Au- 
gust 1940 were valued at $11,386,360, an 
increase of 3.5 percent in comparison 
with $10,996,008 in July and an increase 
of 23.5 percent over exports of August 
1939. Foreign shipments for the first 
8 months of 1940 were valued at $93,612,- 
408, an increase of 27.4 percent over the 
$74,026,704 for the same period of 1939. 
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Exports of rubber-covered wire 
dropped from a total value of $1,034,505 
in July of this year to $289,430 in August. 

Foreign sales of searchlights and air- 
port beacons, which were valued at $423 
in July, rose sharply to a total of $675,- 
507 in August, a new high for the year, 
and an increase of 55.1 percent over June 
of this year, the previous high. 

Exports of heat-treating furnaces and 
parts totaled $209,853 in August ($144,- 
435 in July). 

Brazil.—At the Engenho de Dentro (lo- 
comotive repair shops of the Central do 
Brazil Railway) an electric furnace ca- 
pable of producing 3 tons of steel in 3 
hours is being installed. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Brazil—Electric equipment and sup- 
plies are manufactured in Brazil in con- 
siderable quantity. The two largest en- 
terprises in the country are Pirelli S. A. 
(Companhia Nacional de Conductores 
Electricos) , at Sao Paulo, and the General 
Electric S. A. (Fabrica Mazda), at Rio 
de Janeiro. The Pirelli factory manu- 
factures principally wires and cables, 
both bare and insulated. The General 
Electric factory at Rio de Janeiro manu- 
factures incandescent lamps, light globes, 
and a variety of small items, including 
flat irons, and also assembles transform- 
ers. Besides these two firms there are 
various concerns producing domestic ap- 
pliances and small electrical equipment, 
such as flat irons, toasters, casseroles, 
cigar and cigarette lighters, hot plates, 
and surgical sterilizers. Chief among 
these are the I. T. E. (Industria Thermo- 
Electrica, Ltda.) and the Fabrica Faet 
(Andor Boker), at Rio de Janeiro, and 
Byington & Cia. and Fabrica Electro 
Ltda., at Sao Paulo. 

Since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, manufacture of health and sun 
lamps and of diathermy and short-wave 
apparatus was undertaken by the Offi- 
cina Electro Physica of Rio de Janeiro. 
One firm in Sao Paulo (SILEX) is also 
said to have recently commenced the 
manufacture of household electric refrig- 
erators, but its products have not yet 
appeared on the market. 

Storage batteries are made in Sao 
Paulo by a few firms, and these supply 
most of the domestic demand. The prin- 
cipal manufacturer of dry-cell batteries 
is Regnier & Cia., Barra Mansa., State 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

Chile.—Buying of electrical equipment 
of the heavier type was active during 
August, but electrical appliances were 
slow in moving into consumer channels. 
(American Commercial Attaché, San- 
tiago.) 

China.—Japan supplied about 70 per- 
cent of the 1939 imports of electrical 
goods into North China. Belgium, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
United States supplied about 5 percent 
each. (American Consulate General, 
Tientsin.) 


Wires, Cables, and Wiring Devices 


Cuba.—Cuba has provided during the 
past few years a market for insulated 
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wire and cable averaging well over $300,. 
000, most of which has been furnisheg 
by manufacturers in the United States, 
This trade has resulted from the larger 
number of customers making connections 
to power-company lines and from greater 
activity in building construction. 

Between 40 and 50 percent of the de. 
mand is for rubber-covered wire; next 
in demand is insulated copper wire other 
than weatherproof wire and telephone 
cable. Prior to the outbreak of hostilj- 
ties in Europe, Germany was the pringj- 
pal competitor of American manufactur- 
ers in supplying lead-covered wire, but 
in the past few months all imports of in- 
sulated wire have come from the United 
States. Competition from European 
sources had been based mainly on price. 
European insulated-wire products were 
generally of lower quality than the Amer- 
ican, usually being of lighter weight. 

Barring unforeseen changes in basic 
economic conditions in Cuba, it is ex. 
pected that trade in most classes of in- 
sulated wire will continue in sizable 
volume. Building construction is ex. 
pected to continue active for some months 
at least, and power-company officials fee] 
that the rising trend in customer con- 
nections will not begin to level off for 
some time. 


Farm Machinery 


Germany.—Permits are now required 
for the purchase of farm tractors, under 
a recent order of the German authori- 
ties. Farm size and type of cultivation 
will govern the allowable horsepower, 
while the purchase of tractors with tires 
will be permitted only in exceptional 
cases, unless such tractors are bought 
jointly by several farmers or by a coop- 
erative. Replacement tractors are to be 
sold only when the old tractor is beyond 


repair. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Berlin.) 
Foodstuffs 
British Honduras.—Indications are 


that chicle production in 1940 will be 
much lower than that of 1939. During 
the first half of this year, imports of 
chicle into British Honduras amounted 
to 477,083 pounds, against 992,680 
pounds in the first half of 1939. All the 
1940 imports were in the second quarter, 
while only 105,373 pounds entered in the 
second quarter of 1939. This material, 
from Guatemala, is entirely reexported, 
almost wholly to the United States. 
Total United States imports of chicle de- 
clined from 10,847,954 pounds in the first 
half of 1939 to 7,778,148 pounds in the 
first half of 1940. ‘(American Consulate, 
Belize.) 


Fats and Oils 


British Malaya.—Although local mills 
in British Malaya are reported as having 
had a profitable year, trade in vegetable 
oils during 1939 was considered unsatis- 
factory, especially from the standpoint of 
prices which were considered below costs 
of production. 
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Many consuming markets were dis- 
located by the war in Europe, while in- 
creased freight rates, shipping difficulties, 
and control and market regulations 
made it necessary to adjust methods of 
sale. Improvement in the quality of 
cooking oils resulted in increased do- 
mestic consumption, and there was a 
greater demand for locally made soap, 
imports of which, except from countries 
within the sterling bloc, were severely 
restricted. 

Copra exports have decreased during 
the past few years, owing to the develop- 
ment of the local milling industry. De- 
spite the downward trend in the market 
for copra, it continues to be one of the 
most important commodities in Malaya’s 
entrepot trade. 

Imports in 1939 totaled 123,009 tons, 
compared with 117,517 tons in 1938. 
The principal sources of imports during 
1939, in order of importance, were Su- 
matra, Netherlands Borneo, other Dutch 
islands, British North Borneo, and Sara- 
wak. 

Copra exports during 1939 totaled 
157,430 tons. The five principal con- 
suming markets in 1939, in order of im- 
portance, were United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Netherlands, Italy, and Egypt. 
The principal markets for Malayan copra 
in 1938 were Germany, Netherlands, 
France, and Italy. 

Coconut-oil exports in 1939 totaled 
61,898 tons, compared with 49,502 tons in 
1938. The principal export markets for 
coconut oil in 1939 were British India, 
the United Kingdom, Egypt, and Burma. 

Malaya’s palm oil industry has de- 
veloped rapidly in the past 10 years as 
larger acreages have come into produc- 
tion. The holdings are extremely large 
and are practically all owned and oper- 
ated by Europeans, as contrasted with 
coconut production, 80 percent of which 
is planted on lands belonging to Asiatics. 
Sales and exports of most of the oil are 
controlled by two companies which have 
been formed to handle the business of 
a group of estates. 

Palm-oil exports from southeastern 
Asia are more or less controlled by agree- 
ment among producers. That produced 
in British Malaya is sold in Empire coun- 
tries, where Empire products have pref- 
erential treatment. Sumatra and other 
producing countries sell in non-Empire 
markets. 

Exports of palm oil in 1939 totaled 
59,779 tons, an increase of 10 percent 
over the 54,540 tons in 1938. Principal 
markets in 1939 were United Kingdom, 
Canada, British India, Egypt, Burma, 
Thailand, and Union of South Africa. 

Palm-kernel exports during 1939 to- 
taled 10,774 tons, a 15 percent increase 
in comparison with 9,359 tons in 1938. 

Principal markets in 1939 were the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Nether- 
lands, and Denmark, and in 1938, Ger- 
many, Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. Curtailment of exports to 
Germany resulted in an accumulation 
of palm-kernel stocks on estates, and the 
local planting association has requested 
Government assistance in finding a 
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market for this product. Efforts are be- 
ing made to sell palm kernels in the 
United States. 

Production of peanuts is not large, but 
the milling of peanut oil continued to 
expand during 1939. 

Imports of peanuts in 1939 totaled 
13,083 tons. Principal sources were 
Java, British India, Baili and Lombok, 
and Thailand. Most of the imported 
nuts are crushed locally, but small quan- 
tities are reexported. 

Imports of peanut oil totaled 192,289 
hundredweight in 1939 (218,070 in 1938), 
principally from Java, China, Hong 
Kong, and British India. Most of im- 
ported oil is for local consumption, but 
small quantities are exported to nearby 
countries. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Singapore.) 

India.—The following are official fig- 
ures of estimated acreage and production 
of oilseeds in British India. 

















Estimated 
Acres (thou- production 
sands) (thousands of 

Oilseeds long tons) 

| 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 
| | 

Peanuts - _--- ‘ 8,506 | 8,112] 3,219 3, 002 
Rape and mustard_- 5,535 | 5,970 919 1, 097 
IE ta sacnch kaak 3, 869 | 3,713 442 467 
Castorseed...........| 1,198 1, 009 lll 94 
| es See 4, 331 4, 100 396 415 








Production of oilseeds in areas where 
no official figures are published are esti- 
mated to average for the past 5 years: 
Rape and mustard, 258,000 acres and 
47,000 long tons; linseed, 224,000 acres 
and 28,000 long tons; and sesame, 682,000 
acres and 69,000 long tons. 

The British Ministry of Food has re- 
duced the prices of linseed and castor- 
seed since May 15, 1940, from £16 5s. and 
£16 per ton, f. o. b. Bombay, to £14 2s. 6d 
and £14 12s. 6d., respectively. This 
action, which evoked protests from In- 
dian merchants, was presumably taken 
to curb speculation in the Indian mar- 
ket. The present prices fixed by the 
Ministry of Food are still above the pre- 
war figures of £12 for linseed and £13 for 
castorseed. 

Seed merchants feel that the Govern- 
ment of India will not intervene in the 
matter unless prices drop to uneconomic 
levels, which is held improbable at 
present. 

Reliable sources report British Gov- 
ernment purchases of seeds from India 
during the period of September 1939 to 
May 20, 1940, inclusive, were as follows 
(in tons): Castorseed, 62,000; linseed, 
118,000; and peanuts, 265,000. 

The ban on export to neutral countries 
of linseed, rapeseed, and castorseed was 
lifted in the middle of June 1940, as a 
result of strong representations made by 
merchants to the Government of India, 
in view of the established fact that the 
British Ministry of Food could not buy 
the entire exportable surplus of these 
commodities. 

All the orders for former French re- 
quirements in oilseeds and oils are re- 
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ported to have been taken over by the 
British Ministry of Food, with the result 
that smaller purchases of these com- 
modities in India have been made dur- 
ing the past month by the British Gov- 
ernment. Prices have dropped appre- 
ciably. The British Ministry of Food 
is buying good quantities of oil cakes, 
chiefly peanut cake. Purchase of over 
14,000 tons during the last week of June 
1940 has tended to arrest the fall in 
prices. The price of peanut cake, which 
was 33 rupees per ton at Madras during 
the early part of June 1940, is 40 rupees 
at the time of reporting. 

Demand for vegetable oils from the 
eastern countries is good at the present 


time. Concern is felt over lack of ship- 
ping space. (American Consulate, 
Madras.) 


Syria-Lebanon.—A preliminary fore- 
cast of the 1940-41 edible and sulphur- 
oil production in Syria-Lebanon esti- 
mates the total at 20,500 metric tons, 
against an estimated 9,500 metric tons 
from the 1939-40 crop. Stocks on hand 
from previous year’s crop are estimated 
to be about 2,550 tons. 

Exportation of olive oil from Syria- 
Lebanon has been prohibited since the 
outbreak of war, except on special license. 
(American Consulate General, Beirut.) 


Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 


Brazil—Exports of cocoa beans from 
the ports of Bahia and Ilheos during Au- 
gust 1940 totaled 132,340 bags (Ilheos 
25,600), compared with 189,987 in July 
1940 and 258,375 in August of last year. 


Exports of cocoa beans from the State of 














Bahia 
August 
Country of destination 

1939 1940 

Bags Bags 
Veer tis os 0 a Sis a 5 196,900 | 1 123,740 
I itinks tniceiannneetacet oS ee ‘ 
fo SE Ee, 14, 067 3, 250 
SE Ss et " 
aig ons traihien cash chauiieians é 400 
| aR ERE SN AS 0 3 Sg =f ee 
) ELAR tf. eb eee 
a Avcin inc <tnantitgh nancatcicguatts | a 
aw... tA SRL SE Ee i ee 

pi EA tae epee eer eee 3, Fe Badal 
| ES a ea: 1, 100 750 
CUE ncasdaeataccstatiena sn cavaleumetcele 2, 250 
i, aa Ee aE ei eens 500 
Brazil (other States) _.............- 1, 780 1, 450 

co RRS 8 Xn SI A ako 
en ME es eae 258, 375 132, 340 











1New York, 46,000; ‘Philadelphia, 35,000; Boston, 
39,000; San Francisco, 3,740. 


NorTe.—Bags are of 60 kilograms. 


Cocoa movement in Bahia during August 














[Thousands of bags] 

Item | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940' 
Arrivals...........---- os2 | 274 | 271| 280] 342 
Exports ______ -"777} 263 | 267] 313} 258] 132 
Stocks, end of August.| 58 | 96 88 77 167 

| | | | 











A new tax of 2 milreis per bag of cocoa 
is under study by the Commission of 
National Economic Defense at Rio de 
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Janeiro, to be paid by planters as guar- 
anty of a proposed 40,000-contos cocoa- 
financing loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Some protest to the proposed 
taxation has been made, on the ground 
that cocoa is already heavily taxed. 
(American Consulate, Bahia.) 

Colombia.—Prospects for the 1940-41 
coffee crops of Colombia are still consid- 
ered to be good, both as to quantity and 
quality. 


Exports of coffee from Colombia 

















August 
Country of destination j 
| 1939 | 1940 
Bags Bags 
EE eee eee en | 268,561 | 311,077 
ek RE ee  } ae 
Ga ee Se | ae 
EEE ay Tae rece Jae 
EEE SSE | Se 
| OO Ss 2 oe aes | 
AEN ih. aegis tiie onshn~ ay |; SRO 
i EE TR 
a a 2 =e 
0 EEE a ere | 3 eee 
aa te Aa |: aes 
Bohemia-Moravia_-__--------------  , Rae 
Canada: 
Ek i RE, a me 1, 646 | 294 
gs a an 4, 922 17, 735 
EEE 8, 424 6, 513 
at en rr 563 702 
a et eS 78 4 
en 299, 685 336, 325 
Note.—Bags are of 60 kilograms. 
(American Commercial Attaché, 


Bogota.) 


Brazil—The following reports cover 
the August 1940 movement of coffee from 
6 Brazilian ports. 

No coffee exports left Bahia for foreign 
destinations in August 1940. Exporters 
report that the market continues com- 
pletely paralyzed. The crop for the cur- 
rent year ended June 30, 1941, is esti- 
mated by coffee traders at less than 250,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each. Stocks in 
Bahia on August 31 amounted to 40,953 
bags. 

No Pernambuco coffee was shipped 
abroad in August. The trade reports that 
this situation was due to the refusal of 
local dealers to accept the offers made by 
prospective purchasers in the United 
States and to the disturbed conditions 
in Europe. It now appears, however, 
that shipments will soon start moving 
toward the United States since several 
bids have recently been accepted. It is 
further reported that Switzerland is en- 
deavoring to purchase local coffee, with 
delivery perhaps through Lisbon, but as 
yet no business has resulted. 

Despite the fact that no foreign ship- 
ments were made in August, local stocks 
have been reduced from 19,526 bags at 
the end of July to 15,476 at the end of 
August, owing to shipments made to 
northern Brazilian States. The National 
Coffee Department still estimates the 
1940-41 crop at approximately 150,000 
bags. Heavy rains have delayed the crop, 
and it is not thought that new coffee will 
be on the market until about the middle 
of September. 

In August, 92,495 bags were delivered 
to the market in Victoria, an increase 
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of 88,462 bags over July, of which 1,210 
bags were produced in Minas Geraes and 
the remainder in Espirito Santo. Stocks 
on hand at the close of August were 61,- 
685 bags. 


July movement of coffee from 6 Brazilian 














ports 
Destination Bahia Pernam-| Rio de 
buco Janeiro 
Bags Bags Bags 
France - - icles cx 
Africa___. 5, 380 
Italy __ ee 
United States-_-_. 1, 560 50, 430 
Germany SC. ee eee ee Sa eee Ae 
Netherlands RE EP Oe ee 
a EES Pelee em lt aa 26, 545 
Total, July 1940 5, 795 1, 560 82, 355 
Total, June 1940 672 2, 513 140, 708 
Total, July 1939 24, 317 7, 601 224, 688 
Destination Fey Victoria | Santos 
Bags Bags Bags 
France ‘ : 
Africa. : be (4) 
Italy .___- . : nat ; 
United States ___. 11, 398 11, 100 501, 432 
Germany ‘ ; - 
Netherlands. = 
Others 68, 969 
Total, July 1940 11, 398 11, 100 570, 401 
Total, June 1940 7, 304 11,075 557, 69€ 
Total, July 1939- 15, 101 84, 398 798, 161 





1 Not shown separately. 


NoTE.—Bahia, 5,795 bags shipped to other States of 
Brazil. Pernambuco, in addition 4,551 bags shipped to 
interior of State and other Brazil. Coastwise for Rio dé 
Janeiro is not included. From Victoria an additional 
9,658 bags shipped to Brazilian ports. From Santos 398 
bags shipped for ship’s use and 789 by coastwise. Bags 
are of 60 kilograms 


August movement of coffe from 6 Brazilian 











ports 
Destination Bahia Pernam- Rio d 
buco Janeiro 
Baas Bags Baas 

France 

Africa 4,950 

Italy 

United States 54, 119 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Others 6, 012 78, 273 
Total Aug. 1940... 6,012 137, 342 
Total, July 1940 5, 795 1, 560 82, 355 
Total, Aug. 1939 16, 231 6. 380 233, 328 
Destination ee , Victoria Santos 

Bags sags Bags 

France 

Africa 

Italy ; . 

United States 26, 175 525, O80 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Others ; 150 54, 323 
Total, Aug. 1940 9, 528 26, 325 579, 403 
Total, July 1940 11, 398 11, 100 570, 401 
Total, Aug. 1939 17, 805 91, 499 944, 684 





1 Not yet available in detail. * Not shown separately. 


NotTes.—Bahia, 6,012 bags to other Brazilian States. 
Pernambuco, additional 1,810 to other Brazilian States 
No coastwise included for Rio de Janeiro. From Vic- 
toria, 30,633 bags additional shipped to Brazilian ports. 
From Santos, additional 261 bags for ship’s use, 1,170 
coastwise. Bags are of 60 kilograms. 


(American Consulate, Bahia; American 
Consulate, Pernambuco; American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro; American Consu- 
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late Victoria; American Consulate Gen. 
eral, Sao Paulo.) 


The National Coffee Department esti- 
mates the 1940-41 crop of Espirito Santo 
at 1,500,000 bags of an average 7% grade, 
Local exporters, however, estimate the 
crop at 1,000,000 bags, basing their estj- 
mate on an average crop in the south 
of the State and a short crop in the 
north, owing to the severe drought in 
that section. 

Against the usual export of 100,000 
bags in August, normally one of the heay- 
iest months, the shipments in August 
1940, amounting to only 26,325 bags, were 
disappointing. 

Ecuador.—Coffee exports from the 
ports of Guayaquil, Manta, and Bahia 
during the first 2 months (July and 
August) of the present coffee year 
totaled 2,565,620 kilograms or 42,76] 
bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 1,376,161 kilograms (22,936 
bags) exported from the same ports 
during the same period in the previous 
coffee year, according to estimates. 

Estimated coffee exports from the 
three ports to the United States during 
these first 2 months of the present 
coffee year were 2,422,580 kilograms or 
40,377 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 553,064 kilograms (9,218 
bags) during the same period in 1939. 


Estimated August 1940 exports of coffee 
from three Ecuadoran ports 





Country of destina- | Guava- 


tion quil Manta 


Bahia Total 


Bags Bags Bags | Bags 








United States 10, 597 | 21,023 31, 620 

Chile 549 374 923 

Total 11,146 | 21,397 32, 543 
NOTE.—Bags of 60 kilogram 


Coffee is shipped also over the Peru- 
vian land frontier and from the port 
of Esmeraldas, but current figures on 
those movements are not available. 
Quantities are small as compared with 
shipments from the ports for which 
figures are contained in this report and 
generally do not exceed 3 percent of the 
total coffee exports from Ecuador. 


Quotations, per pound, of Ecuador export 
coffee in August 1940 





Kind First Second 

grades grades 
Average $0. 026 $0. 022 
Minimum 024 021 
Maximum . 027 . 024 





NotE.—The above prices were the Guayaquil market 
quotations in August 1940. They do not include ex- 
penses in connection with shipping or with the prepara- 
tion of coffee for shipment. 


The quality of the 1940-41 crop is ex- 
pected to be normal. The main crop is 
now being harvested, and it is larger than 
last year’s, although it is too early as 
yet to estimate the total production. 
The 1939-40 crop was estimated at about 
15,379,000 kilograms. (American Con- 
sulate General, Guayaquil.) 
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El Salvador.—The 1939-40 coffee crop 
of El Salvador has been disposed of but 
yery large quantities have been sent to 
the United States on consignment. 
Trading in the new crop is stagnant and 
a general feeling of pessimism prevails 
throughout all business circles. Agricul- 
tural credits have become very tight and 
most coffee growers are said to be unable 
to finance the seasonal pruning and 
cleaning of their plantations. Unem- 
ployment among workers on the coffee 
plantations is increasing. 

The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador, and of Salvadoran stocks in 
the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as 
of August 31, 1940, were estimated at 
68,487 bags in ports and 3,000 in the in- 
terior compared with 13,587 and 25,000, 
respectively, on August 31, 1939. 

An average of estimates obtained from 
reliable sources is still given for the 
1939-40 crop at 900,000 bags. 

Coffee prices in El Salvador are quoted 
in United States dollars, f. 0. b. ship at 
local ports, all export and special taxes 
paid. The following prices, per pound, 
are the average current quotations for 
the most generally recognized grades as 
of the end of August 1940, with com- 
parable figures for August 1939 shown 


in parentheses: current unwashed 
$0.0525 ($0.06); superior unwashed 
$0.055 ($0.0775); good washed firsts 


$0.0625 ($0.085) ; and highgrown washed 
firsts $0.06625 ($0.095). 

The above prices for the end of August 
1940 are nominal. Coffee of the present 
crop is now virtually exhausted and the 
few sales that are made are of low grade 
“resacas” or culls and are sold on sample 
for whatever prices they may bring. 
Some small quantities of highgrown 
washed grades remain for sale. Trading 
on the new crop, which has usually be- 
gun by this time of the year, has been 
practically nil. 

Exports of coffee from El] Salvador 
during August 1940 totaled 10,373 bags, 
of 60 kilograms each, compared with 
110,612 bags in July 1940, and 20,322 in 
August 1939. Of the August 1940 total, 
10,086 bags went to the United States, 
146 to Chile, and 141 to Canada. ‘(Amer- 
ican Consulate General, San Salvador.) 

Guatemala.—Extreme dullness pre- 
vailed in the Guatemalan coffee market 
in August, there being little demand or 
inclination to sell at present prices. Ac- 
cording to estimates in trade circles, 
there is a carry-over of at least 100,000 
quintals (76,680 bags of 60 kilograms 
each) of the 1939-40 crop still in the 
country, not including unsold consign- 
ments in the United States. It is re- 
ported that some German planters have 
continued to hold coffee in the belief that 
the European war would be ended by 
September and that a sustained recovery 
in price would ensue. 

Harvesting of the 1940-41 crop has be- 
gun in the lower altitudes, the yield being 
rather light. The crop in some of the 
higher altitudes is coming in earlier than 
usual, but the picking season will con- 
tinue until January and February for the 
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country as a whole. A normal crop of 
around 1,000,000 quintals (766,800 bags) 
is estimated. 

Scarcity of tonnage to the West Coast 
of the United States was reflected in re- 
duced shipments to ports in that area. 
Consignments of coffee to New York gave 
a leading position to Atlantic ports. 

Coffee exports in August 1940 (July 26 
to August 29) totaled 29,210 bags of 60 
kilograms each, all to the United States, 
compared with 33,224 bags in July 1940, 
and 14,152 in August 1939. Of the total 
August 1940 exports, 14,128 bags were to 
Atlantic ports, 10,493 to Gulf ports, and 
4,589 to Pacific ports. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 

Nicaragua.—There are no Official sta- 
tistics available which show the volume 
of the coffee carry-over in Nicaragua as 
of June 30, 1940, but according to esti- 
mates from usually reliable sources about 
17,000 bags (60 kilograms each) of the 
1939-40 coffee crop remained unexported. 
That estimate is approximately the same 
as the one reported for the carry-over as 
of June 30, 1939. 

It is believed that a large part of the 
stocks were prepared for shipment and 
were in warehouses at Corinto but the 
17,000 bags included a number of small 
lots, there being one of 350 bags await- 
ing shipment from San Juan del Sur. 
Reports of shipments of coffee from 
Corinto during July indicate that ap- 
proximately 9,000 bags were exported 
from Nicaragua during that month, thus 
reducing the carry-over to about 8,000 
bags as of the beginning of August. (All 
figures refer to export coffee and all bags 
are the equivalent of 60 kilograms of 
coffee). 

According to the records of the Nica- 
raguan Customs Administration, exports 
of coffee during the first 6 months of 
the calendar year 1940 totaled about 
227,651 bags (60 kilograms each) valued 
at $1,892,037. These figures represent a 
16- and 24-percent decline in the volume 
and value of trade, respectively, as com- 
pared with the first 6 months of 1939. 


Exports of coffee from Nicaragua for 6 
months, January to June 1940 

















Destination Quantity| Value 
Bags Cordobas 
United States___- .-----| 217,940 | 1,823, 052 
France. __. —— —s . 5, 065 29, 886 
Italy... - 715 4, 438 
Germany..... j canenkabios 3 
Sweden. __.._... : | 2, 530 22, 538 
Genee......<.. , } 1, 401 12, 120 
| 
Total..........-.--..-------| 227,651 | 1,892,087 
| } 
NoTeEs.—One cordoba equals about $1. Bags are of 60 
kilograms. 


The closing of certain markets and the 
transportation difficulties attending 
shipments to other war-affected markets 
greatly altered the foreign market situ- 
ation. Germany, formerly the third 
ranking direct-importing market for 
Nicaraguan coffee and taking during the 
first 6 months of 1939 about one-fourth 
of the total exports of coffee, virtually 
disappeared from the list of markets. 
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France, an important buyer of “un- 
washed” coffee, purchased far less than 
the usual annual volume, and trade with 
the Netherlands, an excellent market in 
1939, fell off sharply. On the other 
hand, sales to the United States in- 
creased and, despite the 16 percent drop 
in total exports of coffee, the United 
States took 21 percent more coffee than 
it did during the corresponding period in 
1939. The importance of the United 
States as a market was highlighted to a 
greater extent than ever before, as 96 
percent of Nicaragua’s exported coffee 
was shipped to American ports. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Managua.) 

United Kingdom.—The Colonial Office 
announces that arrangements have been 
made for the purchase by the United 
Kingdom of the whole of the coming 
1940-41 cocoa crops in the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria, beginning October 1. 

The general control scheme which was 
operative last season will continue, but 
with a fixed price to growers reduced 
by approximately 20 percent. The Brit- 
ish Government has also offered to pur- 
chase the 1940-41 cocoa crop of the 
French Cameroons up to 12,000 tons, at 
a price based on the West African price. 
(American Embassy, London.) 


Fruits and Nuts 


Guatemala.—Exports of bananas from 
Guatemala during August 1940 were the 
smallest in many months, totaling only 
588,223 stems, compared with 939,984 in 
August 1939 and 718,166 in July 1940. 
All shipments went directly to the United 
States, except for 5,817 stems which were 
exported via Mexico. The decline in 
shipments still reflected the severe dam- 
age caused by windstorms in late June 
to the Pacific zone plantations of the 
large American fruit company operating 
in Guatemala. 

No further exports have been made to 
the United Kingdom since the 107,122 
stems shipped in July 1940. 

Owing to the windstorms, the Atlantic 
production zone again took the lead over 
the Pacific zone in the number of stems 
exported. 


Exports of bananas from Guatemala 





| | 
| Produced on the— | 





























Period | Total 
| Atlantic | Pacific 
Coast Coast 
| | 
| 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| stems stems stems 
7 months 1940_._...-...- 2, 733 3, 028 5, 761 
August 1940..........-.- 372 217 589 
COB Bin cise | 3,105} 3,245] 6,350 
7 months 1939_._...__.. [3,197 | 2,789 5, 986 
August 1939. ..........- } 413 | 527 | 940 
ee | 3,610; 2,316 | 6, 926 





The bulk of exports continued to be 
made from Puerto Barrios to Atlantic and 
Gulf ports of the United States. Only 
relatively insignificant shipments, 
amounting to 4,290 stems, were made 
from the Pacific port of Champerico to 
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western centers of the United States. 
Probably most of the 5,817 stems for- 
warded across the Guatemalan-Mexican 
frontier at El Carmen will eventually be 
forwarded to the United States. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Guatemala.) 

Jamaica.—Banana exports from Ja- 
maica from January 1 to September 14, 
1940, totaled 4,358,000 stems compared 
with 15,528,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1939. Prices being paid are 
4s. 3d. per count bunch to contractors 
and 4s. in the open market. The present 
rate of banana export is now a little more 
than a million stems per month. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Kingston.) 

Panama.—Although Panama is a coco- 
nut-producing country, the native edible 
vegetable oil industry which supplies the 
domestic trade has been somewhat de- 
pendent upon imports of copra. The 
leading local manufacturer, in an effort 
to increase the domestic supply of the 
basic raw material, has applied to the 
Government for permission to establish 
a processing plant on the San Blas 
Islands. The plant is being planned to 
process 25,000 coconuts daily into about 
545 toms of copra. 

While the new development may re- 
sult in an increased supply of edible oils, 
it is not believed that production will be 
sufficient to substantially affect the im- 


port of the commodity from the United’ 


States. 

Vegetable oil is an important item in 
the Panamanian diet. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Panama.) 

Uruguay.—A governmental decree 
dated October 22, 1940 authorizes duty 
free importation of tung nuts up to 
1,000 kilograms. The exemption was 
granted at the request of one individual 
who is conducting experiments on the 
cultivation of tung trees, and the tests to 
be carried out will be under the control 
of the Director of Agriculture. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Grain and Products 


Receipts of rice in Hawaii, including 
Army and Navy transport unloads, dur- 
ing the week ended September 21, 1940: 
were: from the mainland of the United 
States, cleaned 493,000 pounds, brown 
500 pounds, paddy none. Foreign arriv- 
als comprised 9,500 pounds of cleaned 
rice. 

California milled and paddy prices re- 
main unchanged with Hawaiian buyers 
showing little interest in the present 
market. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Honolulu.) 

Confirmations on rice in the early part 
of the week ended September 28 were re- 
ported at lower prices than in the previ- 
ous week. Japan’s touched a low of 
$3.15 for Fancy. Mixes, 3 to 1, were con- 
firmed as low as $2.90. Blue Rose, New 
Crop, Extra Fancy was confirmed as per 
sample at $3.20. Later in the week 
prices stiffened as the result of heavy 
rains; some Louisiana mills asked $3.35 
for Extra Fancy. Texas mills apparently 
were out of the running as they were 
reported to be asking $3.50 for Extra 
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Fancy Blue Rose. The present demand 
is for immediate or early delivery. 

Actual prices, per pocket of 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports, for 
the principal grades quoted by mills on 
September 28, were reported as follows: 
California Japan Rice: Extra Fancy 
$4.30, Fancy $4.25, Extra Choice $4.20, 
Choice $4.15; Southern Rices: Blue Rose 
Extra Fancy $3.25 to $3.30, Japan Extra 
Fancy $3.20, Prolifics $2.95, and Ediths 
Extra Fancy $3.35. 

Rice arrivals in the week ended Sep- 
tember 21 totaled 22,138 pockets, of 
which 22,038 were from the Southern 
states and 800 from California. (Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
San Juan.) 

Cuba.—Although receding somewhat 
from the comparatively high sales level 
of the preceding week, the demand for 
American rice in Cuba held up well dur- 
ing the week ended September 25, 1940. 
Fairly widespread buying interest con- 
tinued centered, as formerly, upon grad- 
ually decreasing offerings of old-crop 
grains at prices not greatly in excess 
of new-crop quotations. Sales of new- 
crop rices were limited, dealers antici- 
pating minor turnover in these grains 
prior to expansion of consumption in 
connection with the year-end cane 
harvesting season. 

According to trade sources, sales were 
upward of 70,000 pockets, and consisted 
of a fair movement in Rexoras 100 per-: 
cent whole grains to brokens at $3.65 to 
$2.40, with sales of this type centering 
on 10 percent brokens at $3.50; Early 
Prolifics 25 to 65 percent broken sold 
easily at from $2.70 to $2.50; while 
mixed long grains 100 percent whole to 
50 percent broken moved well at from 
$3.10 to $2.90. Some Fortunas with 30 
percent broken grains were disposed of 
at from $3.05 to $2.95, with sales of 
Niras 30 percent broken reported at 
from $3.35 to $2.85. Japans 3 to 10 per- 
cent broken moved in limited quantity, 
including some new crop grains, at from 
$2.85 to $2.75, with one small lot traded 
on an “as per sample” basis at $3.10. 
These prices are all per 100 pounds, 
c. i. f. Habana. 

Oriental rices were again inactive 
during the period under review with no 
firm offers, sales for import, or new 
cargoes reported for this market. Re- 
cent nominal quotations were reported 
on the basis of 17s. 6d. for Siam Super, 
per hundredweight (112 pounds), c. i. f. 
Cuban ports, with war-risk insurance, 
estimated at 5 percent, not included. 

In accordance with statistics com- 
piled privately from ships’ manifests, 
imports of rice through the port of 
Habana during the period September 
19-25, 1940, inclusive, totaled 8,000 
pockets (365.486 kilograms) of American 
rice, with no arrivals of Oriental rice 
during that interval. (American Con- 
sulate General, Habana.) 

Cuba.—According to unofficial data, 
imports of rice into Cuba during August 
1940 totaled 144,540 pockets (of 100 
pounds each) of American and 27,000 
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sacks (of 224 pounds each) of oriental. 
Ports of entry were as follows: Habana 
119,440 pockets American and 12,050 
casks Oriental; Caibarien 2,300 sacks 
Oriental; Cayo Mambi 1,000 sacks Ori- 
ental; Cienfuegos and Gibara, each, 1,000 
pockets American; Neuvitas 4,950 sacks 
Oriental; Sagua la Grande 2,000 pockets 
American; Santiago de Cuba 21,100 
pockets American and 6,700 sacks Ori- 
ental. 

According to the same sources, total 
imports of rice into Cuba during the first 
8 months of this year have aggregated 
1,858,692 pockets of American rice, and 
411,313 sacks (Kohsichang 352,330, Sai- 
gon 13,002, Rangoon 34,350, Calcubba 
8,381, Egypt 3,250) of Oriental and other 
non-American rices. 

The following figures are based upon 
unofficial information obtained from 
private trade sources. 

Stocks on Habana wharves on the first 
of the month were: 336,838 pockets of 
American, 60,570 sacks Oriental, a total 
of 47,251,480 pounds. Arrivals during 
the month comprised 119,440 pockets 
American, 12,050 sacks Oriental, totaling 
14,654,200 pounds. Stocks on Habana 
wharves at end of month were: 312,900 
pockets American, 49,599 sacks Oriental, 
total 42,400,176 pounds. Withdrawals 
during the month totaled 143,378 pockets 
American, 23,021 sacks Oriental, total 
19,494,504 pounds. (American Consu- 
late General, Habana.) 

Philippine Islands——The rice market 
in the Philippine Islands was extremely 
quiet during August, with prices remain- 
ing practically stationary. Macan No. 2 
was quoted at 5.75 pesos ($2.87) per 
sack of 56!2 kilograms (124.5 pounds), 
while the National Rice and Corn Corpo- 
ration continued to sell imported Thai- 
land and Saigon rice at 5.80 pesos ($2.90) 
per sack of 56 kilograms (123 pounds). 

The apparent domestic consumption of 
rice is being very materially reduced as a 
result of the prevailing business depres- 
sion. Consumers are turning to corn 
and other substitutes, and this tendency 
may be expected to increase. 

The palay market was also very quiet 
during August, with prices for the princi- 
pal native varieties unchanged. The Na- 
tional Rice and Corn Corporation contin- 
ued to offer 2.75 pesos ($1.37) per sack 
of 44 kilograms (97 pounds) for Macan 
ordinary grades, but actual purchases 
were negligible, since growers’ supplies 
were extremely limited. (American Con- 
sulate, Manila.) 

Thailand.—Continued heavy purchases 
by Far Eastern buyers, particularly in 
Japan and Shanghai, and renewed de- 
mand by purchasers in Cuba and the 
United Kingdom, helped to keep rice 
prices on the Bangkok market at their 
recent high levels for the first 2 weeks 
of July. Then followed a period of 
diminishing demand lasting for approxi- 
mately a week, but with the growing 
realization of the strength of the statisti- 
cal position of the market and reduced 
supplies of, and higher prices for, paddy 
during the final week of the month, 
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prices rose to a new high level at the 
close. 

Exports of all kinds of rice from Bang- 
kok in July totaled 193,782 metric tons 
valued at about $4,701,263, an increase 
of 9 percent over the June total of 182,- 
549 tons valued at about $3,950,692. Ex- 
ports for July 1939 were 99,808 metric 
tons valued at around $2,325,448. 

The principal consuming markets, in 
order of importance, were Singapore, 
Japan, Hong Kong, China, and Cuba. 

According to local shippers, export 
prices for the 1939-40 season have been 
the highest for a number of years. The 
aim of the Government has been both 
to accumulate foreign exchange and to 
increase the income of farmers through 
advances in the prices of paddy. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Bangkok.) 


Meat and Products 


New Zealand.—The New Zealand Min- 
ister of Agriculture has estimated final 
figures of meat export production in the 
season October 1, 1939, to July 31, 1940, at 
over 13,000,000 freight carcasses, or an 
increase of approximately 18 percent over 
the previous record production in the 
1938-39 season. 

The current stock position, despite 
heavy carry-over from the previous sea- 
son, was stated to be very satisfactory. 
(American Consulate General, Welling- 
ton.) 


Sugars and Products 


Canada.—Output of maple products in 
Canada during the 1940 season is re- 
ported to have amounted to 2,755,200 
gallons of syrup, a gain of 19.7 percent 
over the 2,302,200 gallons for the 1939 
season. Sugar production totaled 3,437,- 
500 pounds, a gain of 18 percent over the 
2,900,000 pounds in 1939. The combined 
valuation of the 1940 crop was fixed at 
$4,209,300, compared with $3,443,900 in 
1939. It is reported that prices paid to 
producers were slightly higher than in 
1939. 

Canadian exports of maple syrup in 
1939 totaled 206,894 gallons valued at 
$244,868, of which 203,081 gallons valued 
at $236,269 were shipped to the United 
States. This compares with 1938 ex- 
ports of 8,327 gallons valued at $20,148, 
of which 3,954 gallons valued at $10,465 
went to the United States. 

Maple syrup exports during the first 
4 months of 1940 totaled 5,663 gallons 
valued at $2,618, of which 2,005 gallons 
were shipped to the United States. 

Canadian exports of maple sugar dur- 
ing 1939 totaled 7,812,046 pounds valued 
at $1,216,340, of which 7,654,980 pounds 
valued at $1,193,411 went to the United 
States. These figures are approximately 
the same as those for 1938. 

It is reported that over 99 percent of 
Canada’s exports of maple products 
comes from the Province of Quebec. 

According to competent Montreal 
firms, the carry-over of maple syrup and 
Sugar at the opening of the season in 
April 1940 was exceedingly small. It is 
expected that the 1940 stocks will move 
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rapidly. (American Consulate General, 
Montreal.) 


Glass and Products 


Finland—It is reported that the 
monthly output of the two companies 
producing window glass in Finland, the 
Lahden Lasitehdas Cy. and the Riihi- 
maenlasi Cy., now amounts to 170,000 
square meters, of which the former com- 
pany produces 130,000 and the latter 40,- 
000 meters. This production is expected 
to meet the especially large demand for 
window glass resulting from the repair 
of damage of the recent war. No window 
glass has been imported into Finland 
since last May. Ordinary drawn glass 
for show windows is being produced in 
adequate quantities to replace plate-glass 
windows. (American Vice Consul, Hel- 
sinki.) 

Manchuria—In line with the Man- 
churian policy of finding markets outside 
of the so-called “yen-bloc” in oréer to 
get foreign exchange, a Dairen glass 
plant which makes plain and fancy table 
glassware is seeking to make more sales 
in the Philippines and elsewhere in the 
south and has been making occasional 
shipments to the United States. Another 
glass plant which makes plate and com- 
mon window glass is also finding some 
demand outside of neighboring countries 
of the “yen-bloc.” (American Consul, 
Dairen.) 


Hardware 


South Africa—Imports of metal bath- 
tubs into South Africa in 1939 were val- 
ued at £114,712. The United Kingdom 
supplied about 45 percent; Hungary, Bel- 
gium, and Czecho-Slovakia combined 
supplied 45 percent, and the United 
States about 3 percent. With continental 
Europe now out of the market, there may 
be some increase in the demand for Amer- 
ican plumbing supplies, but building con- 
struction in the Union is very low at 
present and no immediate improve- 
ment is anticipated. (American Consul, 
Johannesburg.) 


Industrial Machinery 


Argentina.—Machinery exports to Ar- 
gentina from the three principal sup- 
pliers, the United States, Germany, and 
England, amounted to roughly $18,500,- 
000 in 1938. The totals from each coun- 
try were as follows: Germany, $7,000,000; 
the United States, $6,900,000; and Eng- 
land, $4,600,000. ‘Together these three 
countries supply about 75 percent of 
Argentina’s machinery imports. Since 
Argentine trade figures are not suffi- 
ciently detailed to permit comparison 
by types, an examination of the export 
statistics of the principal suppliers 
throws considerable light on the com- 
petitive position of these countries in 
each of the larger machinery groups. 
United States exports of power-gener- 
ating machinery to Argentina amounted 
to $594,000 in 1938, compared with $1,- 
416,000 from the United Kingdom, and 
$1,380,000 from Germany. Construction, 
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conveying, and pumping equipment val- 
ued at $1,311,000 was shipped from the 
United States, compared with $1,002,000 
from Germany and $397,000 from Eng- 
land. In oil-well and mining equipment, 
the United States far overshadowed the 
other two countries, with shipments 
amounting to $1,640,000 as against ex- 
ports of $25,000 from Germany and $43,- 
000 from England. Germany dominated 
the Argentine market for metal-working 
machinery with total shipments of $1,- 
105,000 compared with $441,000 from the 
United States, and $130,000 from Eng- 
land. Textile, sewing, and shoe ma- 
chinery worth $544,000 was shipped from 
the United States, as against $1,117,000 
from England and $1,105,000 from Ger- 
many. United States exports of those 
products classed as “other industrial 
machinery” amounted to $2,361,000, while 
comparable exports from Germany 
totaled $2,469,000, and from England. 
$1,486,000. 

Germany —Revolving cranes for 
building and construction are to be 
standardized beginning January 1, 1941. 
Thereafter only five types will be man- 
ufactured for sale in Germany, although 
cranes for export may vary with require- 
ments. Specifications for the five types 
cover windlass speed, capacity, dimen- 
sions of various parts, turning and travel 
speeds. Interested American firms may 
obtain details upon request to the 
Machinery Division. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Berlin.) 

Peru.—Imports of machinery, except 
electrical, into Peru) amounted to 
30,267,281 soles in 1939, or about 
$5,680,000. Of this total, the United 
States supplied 64 percent, Germany 15 
percent, and England 12 _ percent. 
Among the items which are separately 
classified in the Peruvian statistics, the 
following come chiefly from the United 
States: Pumps for wells (total imports 
49,164 soles); other pumps (65,511); 
rolling stock (1,509,267); dredges and 
scoops (121,740); cranes (221,194); tex- 
tile and sewing machinery (1,217,420) ; 
printing machinery (293,835) ; and valves 
of all types (497,087). Machinery for 
agriculture, stock raising, and mining is 
grouped in one class, with total imports 
valued at 5,751,810 soles, of which the 
United States supplied 90 percent. 
Imports of industrial machinery not 
elsewhere specified amounted to 9,184,- 
649 soles, the United States supplying 56 
percent. 


Iron and Steel Products 


Exports of iron and steel (scrap ex- 
cepted) from the United States, increas- 
ing for the fourth consecutive month, 
passed the million-ton mark in August, 
when shipments reached 1,046,084 gross 
tons valued at $53,870,693—the largest 
total ever recorded for a single month’s 
exports of such products. 

July 1940 exports, which had set a 
record, totaled 707,809 tons valued at 
$39,511,996, while the trade of August 
1939 amounted to only 185,182 tons 
valued at $13,282,599. 
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August figures brought the cumulative 
export total for the first 8 months of 1940 
to 4,524,507 tons valued at $291,352,901— 
more than three and one-half times the 
quantity and over three times the value 
of the comparable 1939 figures of 1,272,- 
055 tons valued at $95,678,644. 

Distribution of iron and steel exports 
among principal markets in the first 8 
months of 1940 and 1939 is shown in the 
following table: 





| January-August 





Destination 
| 1940 | 1939 





| Gross tons | Grosstons 
1, 655, 042 52, 750 


eS Be 501, 674 166, 241 
eg ae a | 192, 537 89, 941 


| a ee HE | 300, 7 13, 834 
| 107,083} 30, 136 





lie Pecnnininikiniintines bond 192, 601 90, 837 
Philippine Islands -_ -__---..------ 96, 582 82, 668 
Total to all countries_-_-_....----- | 4, 524, 507 | 1, 272, 054 





In point of tonnage, the chief com- 
modity exported in August was nonalloy 
ingots, blooms and similar products, of 
which 342,641 tons were shipped— 
287,319 to the United Kingdom, 27,473 
to Canada, and 22,484 to Japan. Sec- 
ond largest was pig iron with the United 
Kingdom taking 119,139 tons of the 
121,948-ton total. 

The trade in “other” nonalloy plates 
aggregated 75,304 tons and included 
41,602 tons to the United Kingdom, 
12,451 tons to Canada, and 7,614 tons to 
the Union of South Africa. Exports of 
plain structural shapes soared to 74,330 
tons—47,030 to the United Kingdom, 
9,768 to Canada, 4,846 to Japan, and 
1,834 to Venezuela. Other outstanding 
commodities in the August trade were 
“other” nonalloy steel bars (70,499 tons) 
and rails weighing in excess of 60 pounds 
per yard (70,081 tons). 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


Canada.—Retail trade in footwear in 
Ontario was very favorable during 
August, but slackened somewhat in the 
first half of September. Sales volume 
continues to be considered as satisfactory 
by most retailers who anticipate that 
business for the present fall season will 
be as large or larger than the favorable 
volume recorded in the same period of 
1939. Although the carry-over from 
the spring season was quite heavy, the 
public is buying freely. ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, Toronto.) 

Philippine Islands—Shoe retailers 
reported unfavorable sales during August 
and the outlook at that time was 
uncertain. Private firms are now faced 
with competition from the Government- 
owned National Footwear Corporation, 
which has established a large store in 
Manila, as well as several outlets in the 
Provinces. Any marked improvement in 
demand will depend mainly on improve- 
ment of general economic conditions. 
Collections are slow, especially in the 
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Provinces, and credits are restricted. 
(American Consulate, Manila.) 


Leather 


European warfare has adversely af- 
fected American foreign trade in leather 
during recent months, and during Au- 
gust 1940 both imports and exports were 
smaller than in the same month of last 
year. Europe is normally an important 
buyer of American leather and in turn 
supplies considerable quantities of cer- 
tain grades to the United States. Of late, 
however, the trade has declined consid- 
erably. Imports amounting to but $335,- 
231 in August and $3,890,860 during the 
first 8 months of the year compared with 
$816,088 and $6,795,245, respectively, in 
the corresponding periods of 1939. Ex- 
ports of leather were valued at $592,790 
during August and $8,388,844 in the first 
8 months of the year, compared with 
$967,565 and $6,711,324, respectively, in 
the corresponding periods of 1939. 

Canada,—Definite strengthening of 
the Ontario leather market was noted 
during the first 3 weeks of September 
with the demand better. Increased ac- 
tivity in cutting soles for military foot- 
wear, and seasonal improvement of pat- 
ent leather sales to domestic and Ameri- 
can consumers were reported. There 
has been growing demand for fancy and 
case leather, due to the large number of 
leather pocket accessories being pre- 
sented to the soldiers called to service. 
Leather quotations have remained steady 
with no great price change anticipated. 
(American Consulate General, Toronto.) 

Philippine Islands.—There was little 
demand for American leathers in the 
Philippines during August, mainly be- 
cause of the continued low prices of basic 
local agricultural commodities. Leather 
quotations, with the exception of a 1-cent 
decline in sole leather shoulders, re- 
mained unchanged, and stocks at the 
close of August of virtually all types of 
American leathers were said to be heavy. 
Stocks of Australian leather were low due 
to the limited arrivals. Australian 
leather prices are now the same as 
American, and the limited quantities be- 
ing imported are generally coming from 
the United States. ‘(American Consu- 
late, Manila.) 


Raw Materials 


Raw tanning materials imported in 
August amounted to 6,839,410 pounds 
valued at $196,572, compared with 6,247,- 
524 pounds, valued at $114,893, in the 
same month of last year. Similar im- 
ports, January through August, totaled 
79,151,032 pounds, valued at $1,382,636— 
lower in volume, but higher in value than 
for the same months of the preceding 
year when arrivals amounted to 85,038,- 
224 pounds, valued at $1,217, 910. 

Canada.—Demand in Ontario for 
packer hides is good since tanners are 
again buying in normal quantities. 
Prices have advanced about 2 cents per 
pound recently in line with the rise in the 
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Chicago market. Stocks of raw hides 
and skins on hand in Canada as of July 
31, 1940, amounted to 591,911 cattle 
hides, 644,661 calf and kip skins, 542,049 
sheep and lamb skins, 4,190 goat and kid 
skins, and 15,842 horse hides. (American 
Consulate General, Toronto.) 
France.—Hide and skin requirements 
in France are normally far in excess of 
domestic production and the tanning in- 
dustry depends upon imports to a large 
extent. Owing to the lack of transport, 
and more recently to the British block- 
ade, supplies from abroad have ceased 
to reach France. The inability of the 
occupied and unoccupied zones to trade 
with each other has further disorgan- 
ized the tanning industry and caused 
large stocks of the lighter calf and lamb 
skins to accumulate in the unoccupied 
area. It is estimated that there are over 
a million remaining unsold in the three 
important processing centers of southern 
France. (American Consulate, Lyon.) 
France.—Shortage of tanning extracts 
in unoccupied France has become a cause 
for serious concern to French tanners, 
In the Lyon District, the German forces 
systematically requisitioned all existing 
stocks of quebracho and mimosa, as well 
as of bichromates. The first two mate- 
rials were imported from South America 
and South Africa, respectively, while the 
bichromates were manufactured in the 
now occupied zone of France from 
chromites imported from New Caledonia, 
Consequently, these materials are no 
longer available, although they are essen- 
tial to the tanning of upper and sole 
leathers. Meanwhile chemical engineers 
are experimenting with new materials 
and some attention is being turned to- 
ward the mimosa trees in Morocco, which 
heretofore have not been exploited for 
tannin, and interest is being shown in 
obtaining supplies from the United 
States. (American Consulate, Lyon.) 
Greece.—Final returns of the 1939 
Greek valonia crop place production at 
about 15,500 metric tons. The volume of 
export has been below normal, due to re- 
strictions which the Government has 
maintained on valonia exports since the 
outbreak of war, although demand was 
good from Middle and Eastern Europe. 
Following the outbreak of war the Min- 
istry of National Economy refused to is- 
sue export permits for Germany until 
January 1940. At one time, it is said, 
German importers offered to pay for 
Greek valonia in unrestricted dollar ex- 
change, but permits were refused even on 
that basis. Since June the situation has 
eased considerably and exporters are 
hopeful that under the new Greco-Ger- 
man commercial agreement, effective 
September 1, 1940, Germany will be 
granted a special allotment for valonia 
of at least 1,500 tons. No shipments were 
made to the United States, although in 
May a contract was about to be closed 
at $52 per long ton for beards and $38 
for cups, c. & f., New York. Suspension 
of shipping facilities between Greece and 
the United States upon the entry of Italy 
into the war, however, prevented any 
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pusiness from materializing. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Athens.) 
India.—Export trade in raw hides and 
skins declined sharply following the fall 
of Belgium and the Netherlands and the 
subsequent French armistice. Export 
restrictions, the loss of French markets, 
and the lack of firm orders from the 


. United States, have caused a sharp de- 


cline in raw stock prices. The lack of 
shipping space has been another unfa- 
yorable factor. Local shippers state that 
in the past shipments were usually com- 
pleted within 2 months, but recently or- 
ders scheduled for shipment 4 to 6 
months previous were still awaiting bot- 
toms. About the only favorable factor 
in the Indian market has been the con- 
tinued activity of the local tanneries, the 
output of which has now reached capac- 
ity. This has resulted from increased 
leather manufactures under India’s de- 
fense measures and is expected to con- 
tinue for some time. (American Consu- 
late General, Calcutta.) 


Lumber and Products 


Belgium.—Consolidation of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and the Division of 
Supply (Ravitaillement), the latter pre- 
viously forming part of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, has been effected, ac- 
cording to a recent decree. Among the 
things for which the new Ministry will be 
responsible are all forestry operations, 
including production, domestic and for- 
eign commerce, transformation, manu- 
facture, distribution and rationing. 
(American Consulate, Brussels.) 

Greece—The Greek lumber market 
during the first few months of 1940, fol- 
lowing a period of adaptation to new war- 
time conditions, began to show signs of 
slow but steady revival. Interest in 
American woods continued active until 
Italy’s entrance into the war. Since that 
time, however, there has been complete 
suspension of direct overseas shipping be- 
tween Greece and the United States. 
Until normal communications between 
Greece and America are restored, it is 
likely that Greek lumber importers will 
supplement their reduced requirements 
for American woods from nearby sources 
of supply. 

Imports of construction lumber during 
the first 6 months of 1940 were 27 percent 
smaller in quantity than in the same pe- 
riod of 1939. The decline in imports from 
the United States (chiefly pitch pine and 
Douglas fir) was 73 percent below the 
January—June 1939 imports, while in oak 
flooring the drop was approximately 40 
percent. (American Consulate General, 
Athens.) 

Newfoundland.—Exports of mine props 
to Great Britain have been very Satis- 
factory, 61,970 cords having been shipped 
during the first 7 months of the year. 
Further shipments, amounting to 38,500 
cords, were expected during August. No 
information is yet available as to the ex- 
tent of contracts to be given during the 
coming season. (American Consulate 
General, St. John’s.) 
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Germany—An order of the Reich 
Board for Miscellaneous Merchandise 
provides for strict regimentation of the 
manufacture of wooden furniture. Ac- 
cording to that order, the manufacture 
of wooden furniture except for office and 
school use and of refrigerator cabinets is 
subject to permit. The instruction pro- 
vides for maximum factory prices and 
quantities of wood used, for the adherence 
to certain standards, and for the use of 
domestic lumber wherever possible. The 
restrictions do not apply to simple furni- 
ture for the army or to export orders. 
(American Consul, Berlin.) 

Philippine Islands——Lumber demand 
in the Philippine Islands during August 
was weak as a result of the rainy season 
and generally depressed economic condi- 
tions. Reports indicate that 90 percent 
of the mills operated at a loss—only small 
producers showing gains—and several 
large mills closed down entirely. Export 
orders increased over July, considerable 
purchases being made by Great Britain, 
South Africa, and Australia. Also, the 
defense program stimulated orders from 
the United States. Prices declined, as 
compared with July, dropping from 5 
to 15 pesos per 1,000 board feet, with 
average decline probably about 10 pesos 
per 1,000 board feet. Local stocks were 
fairly heavy. 

The export trade in logs during August 
was unsatisfactory, with local demand 
dull. Exports to Japan, however, in- 
creased, but these represented back 
orders from July. Log stocks reported 
not heavy, and no price change. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Manila.) 

Switzerland—The Swiss lumber trade 
has been faced with the difficult problem 
of finding adequate supplies to meet de- 
mand, former sources of supply being 
cut off by current conditions in Europe. 
Switzerland has, for its size, large forest 
areas, and it is now obliged to turn to 
its own forest for most of its lumber 
requirements. (American Consulate, 
Basel.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


Chile —Exports of quillaya (soap bark) 
from Chile to the United States during 
the first 7 months of 1940 aggregated 
598.5 metric tons valued at 404,600 gold 
pesos compared with 309.7 metric tons 
valued at 102,200 gold pesos in the cor- 
responding months of 1938. (American 
Consulate, Valparaiso.) 

El Salvador.—During the calendar 
year 1938, the latest period for which 
data are available, Salvadoran imports 
of “prepared medicines of all kinds,” in- 
cluding ampoule preparations in part, 
amounted to 117,000 gross kilograms, at 
$399,000 of which $121,800 worth came 
from the United States; $113,200 from 
Germany, $46,400 from France; and the 
remainder from numerous other coun- 
tries. Imports are stated to have de- 
clined since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, but the United States’ share 
of the trade has increased sharply, espe- 
cially within the past few months. 
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(American Consulate General, San Sal- 
vador.) 


Hong Kong.—Imports of ginseng into 
Hong Kong were valued at $2,144,745 
(Hong Kong currency) in the first 6 
months of 1940 compared with $2,011,167 
in the corresponding months of 1939. 
Data are not available showing countries 
of origin but in all probability the United 
States continued to be the chief source. 
During the first 8 months of 1940, ex- 
ports of ginseng from the United States 
totaled 89,228 pounds, valued at $429,353. 

Hungary—Farmers have been asked to 
collect poppy capsules which are pur- 
chased by a State-controlled chemical 
factory at 7.20 pengos per quintal. Hun- 
gary has a well developed medicinal in- 
dustry which produces both for domestic 
consumption and for export. Official 
figures concerning the value of produc- 
tion of medicinals are not available but 
one firm alone in which the Hungarian 
Government holds over 50 percent of the 
shares, produces chiefly opium alkaloids 
for export; its annual production is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 pengos. (American 
Consulate General, Budapest.) 

India.—Demand for imported milk of 
magnesia in British India is supplied 
largely by a few well-known American 
brands which come ready packed for re- 
tail in attractive containers and pro- 
moted by extensive sales propaganda. 
Being an alkaline product, it is packed in 
acid-free glass containers, which at pres- 
ent can probably be obtained only from 
the United States. A few domestic phar- 
maceutical manufacturers produce their 
own brands of milk of magnesia. 
(American Consulate General, Calcutta.) 

Turkey.—Although fish livers for me- 
dicinal use are not an important.item in 
the export trade of Turkey, a potential 
source of supply exists. The livers ex- 
ported are a byproduct of the process of 
preparing “Lakerda,” a salted fish very 
popular in that country. The prepara- 
tion of this product usually begins in the 
fall and lasts through the winter, during 
which season fish livers are available for 
export. (American Embassy, Istanbul.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


Argentina—The following table, com- 
piled from Argentine film paper reviews, 
shows the number and origin of feature 
films released in Buenos Aires during the 
first 7 months of 1940, with comparative 
data for 1938 and 1939. 





First 7 months 
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Egypt.—As a result of the suspension 
in Great Britain of all motion picture 
film production, plans are now made for 
the production in Egypt of a series of 
British propaganda films, according to 
the local press. 

There exists in Egypt a number of 
studios which for the past few years 
have been producing films in Arabic and 
it is expected that it will not be a diffi- 
cult matter to equip them with any addi- 
tional machinery they might need for 
turning out British propaganda films. 

Negotiations are now being conducted 
and it is expected that an agreement 
will be signed in the near future. Trade 
circles express the opinion that it is 
doubtful whether Arabic films could con- 
tinue to be produced for long as many 
studio owners are in financial difficulties, 
due to small profits, the limited number 
of films they produce, and the steadily 
increasing cost of production. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 

Hungary.—The Hungarian Film Cen- 
sorship Office may only review and grant 
a permit for imported feature films of 
more than 1,200 meters length if the 
applicant submits with his application 
two so-called feature censorship certif- 
icates or pays 2,000 pengés into the 
treasury of the Office, by an order of 
the Minister of the Interior, published in 
Budapesti Kozlény of July 28, 1940, 
according to Legislativer Informations- 
dienst of August 12. 

Until July 31, 1941, the Censorship 
Office may accept feature censorship cer- 
tificates now in circulation against pay- 
ment of the 2,000 pengéds mentioned 
above. After that date the films may be 
censored only upon payment of the 2,000 
pengoés in cash. Until that date appli- 
cants may pay the tax of 2,000 pengéds, 
half in the form of a censorship certif- 
icate and half in cash. 

The censorship certificate require- 
ment for “shorts” has been withdrawn. 
The Censorship Office may only review 
and grant permits for feature, educa- 
tional, cultural, news, and animation 
films of less than 1,200 meters length if 
the applicant submits a short film cen- 
sorship certificate for each 25 meters of 
film and pays a sum of 15 pengos per 
25 meters into the treasury of the Office. 

The Censorship Office may only ex- 
amine and grant permits to narrow-gage 
films imported from abroad if the appli- 
cant for the permit submits 10 short-film 
censorship certificates with the applica- 
tion, or pays 150 pengos into the treasury 
of the Office. 

Japan.—Activities of the various mo- 
tion-picture enterprises, as well as the 
normal growth of the film industry in 
Japan, were greatly handicapped during 
1939, due mainly to a very serious short- 
age of raw stocks. This shortage was the 
result of strict enforcement of exchange 
regulations which curtailed the supply of 
imported raw-film stocks and the in- 
ability of local manufacturers of raw 
films to supply the demands. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in the Japanese motion-picture in- 
dustry during 1939 was the passage of 
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the Motion Picture Law. The detailed 
regulations governing the enforcement 
of the law comprise 58 articles, most of 
which were put into effect on October 1, 
the rest becoming effective January 1, 
1940. 

The prime objective of the law is rigid 
control over production, distribution, and 
exhibition for purposes of cultural ad- 
vancement and of promoting the sound 
development of the industry. Distribu- 
tion and exhibition of foreign films will 
be greatly restricted, no theater being 
allowed to exhibit more than 50 new 
foreign features in one year. 

The partial lifting of the ban on im- 
portation of foreign films in October 
1938 enabled distributors to import about 
300 foreign pictures, including shorts, by 
the end of 1939. During the year 1939, 
146 foreign pictures were released. Of 
the foreign pictures, American produc- 
tions accounted for 114 films. This is a 
10 percent increase over the same period 
of 1938, but is only 42 percent of the 
films released during the year preceding 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Approximately 35 German pictures 
were imported into Japan during 1939, 
the major portion coming from Man- 
churia through the Manchurian Film 
Monopoly, which had acquired the pic- 
tures under a German-Manchuria Trade 
Agreement. Only 10 German produc- 
tions however, were reported to have 
been released during the year. Other 
European pictures released in 1939 in- 
cluded 10 British, 10 French, and 2 Ital- 
ian films. 

At the beginning of 1940 there were 
1,885 theaters in Japan, most of them 
small. No large theaters have been con- 
structed during the year because of rigid 
control over building materials. More 
than 90 percent of the theaters are wired 
for sound, the greater portion being 
locally manufactured systems. (Assist- 
ant Commercial Attaché, Tokyo.) 

Rumania.—Motion-picture exhibitors 
in Rumania report that theater attend- 
ance during June and July 1940 in both 
Bucharest and the provinces has been the 
lowest for many years, even after making 
allowance for the usual summer decline. 
During the first week of July all public 
entertainments were closed following the 
cession of Bessarabia to the U. S. S. R. 
The principal reason for the decline is 
said to be the scarcity of American films 
and the unpopular reception of German 
feature films which have been in large 
measure substituted for them. 

The scarcity of American films is due 
primarily to increasing foreign-exchange 
difficulties and, to a lesser degree, to fear 
of unfavorable censorship. Since the 
outbreak of war, royalty payments for 
American films have been abolished and 
importers have been required by Ameri- 
can companies to pay a flat price in dol- 
lars for the use of the films in Rumania. 
Formerly, although it was difficult for 
distributors to obtain dollar exchange 
through the official Rumanian control, 
small sums were occasionally made avail- 
able at the official rate, so that the im- 
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porter was forced to pay only the balance 
at the higher unofficial rates. In recent 
months, however, the Government has 
devoted an increasing proportion of its 
available dollar exchange to the importa- 
tion of strategic raw materials and arm- 
ament and film distributors report that 
it is practically impossible to obtain 
dollars at the official rate. 


Because of the popularity of American ' 


films on the Rumanian market, it is 
probable that a few of the best American 
films could be shown profitably even at 
the increased cost. Distributors, how- 
ever, must assume a considerable ex. 
change risk in effecting such imports: if 
the dollar payment is effected at the 
time of importation the distributor must 
tie up its cost for several weeks while 
Rumanian subtitles are being made, the 
film is being censored, and the positives 
printed. Because of political uncer- 
tainties, distributors hesitate to tie too 
much of their capital in such transac- 
tions. As a result of this situation it 
seems probable that imports of Ameri- 
can films will be severely curtailed for 
some time to come and only the best 
films which are sure of long runs will 
be imported. (American Consulate, 
Bucharest.) 

Spain.—Rehabilitation of the Spanish 
motion picture industry has been one 
of the remarkable achievements since the 
termination of the Spanish civil war, 
according to an article in the August 
number of “Spanish Commercial Infor- 
mation,” the official organ of the Bureau 
of Commerce and Tariff Policy of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

Prior to that conflict the domestic pro- 
duction of films was slowly developing, 
aided by the Government, but competi- 
tion from films made available by Amer- 
ican, German, French, Italian, and other 
foreign producers’ severely checked 
growth of the industry. During the 
course of the war national output de- 
clined to a point where but few films were 
produced. In the 14 months which have 
transpired since peace was declared in 
April 1939, there have been produced 24 
long films (of which 21 have been ex- 
hibited), and many newsreels, short 
films, cartoons, and propaganda films, in 
addition to dubbing some foreign films. 

In part this has been the result of 
stimulus given to the industry by Gov- 
ernment regulating agencies which have 
made it difficult for foreign concerns to 
introduce new films into the country or 
to secure the film necessary for dubbing 
and making copies. There has also been 
developed a much larger group of artists 
and gradually there is emerging greater 
producing talent. 

There now exists in this country 23 
Spanish producers, 10 producing studios, 
and 5 dubbing studios. (American Em- 
bassy, Madrid.) 

Switzerland.—There is continued de- 
mand in Switzerland for American fea- 
ture films. However, distributors are 
severely handicapped by shipping diffi- 
culties. German films, however, con- 
tinue to be supplied regularly. Swiss 
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firms which act as distributors for Amer- 
ican films are even more hard hit than 
the branch offices of American com- 
panies, as they are required to make pay- 
ment in advance and to assume full war 
risk for shipments. Domestic distrib- 
utors are therefore inclined to sign con- 
tracts for a larger number of German 
films than under normal conditions of 
trade. 

If the French film industry in the Ger- 
man occupied area should be stifled, 
competition in this market will be con- 
fined to the United States and Germany. 
In view of this the importance of a speedy 
resumption of shipments from the United 
States cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
(American Consulate General, Zurich.) 

Thailand.—Thailand (Siam) offered a 
substantially improved market for mo- 
tion-picture films during the first 6 
months of 1940, and imports from the 
United States increased appreciably. 
The improving trend has been noticeable 
for several years and will doubtless con- 
tinue for some time to come. American 
films are exceptionally popular in 
Thailand. 

The historical Thai sound film with 
English dialog has been completed and 
the technical adviser of the production is 
taking it to the United States, presum- 
ably to explore its commercial possibili- 
ties in the American market. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Bangkok.) 


Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins 


French Indochina.—Exports of seed- 
lac amount to about 300 tons annually, 
with the greater part of the total nor- 
mally going to France. Owing to the 
present situation in Europe, exporters 
are now seeking new markets. Total ex- 
ports of seedlac from Indochina were 
70,500 kilograms valued at 540,000 French 
francs for the first 5 months of 1940, 
whereas the total quantity exported for 
the year 1939 was 228,500 kilograms val- 
ued at 175,000 French francs. The en- 
tire amounts were shipped to France 
during both periods. (American Con- 
sulate, Saigon.) 

Mexico.—Turpentine exports declined 
from 1,683,566 kilograms valued at 346,- 
836 pesos in the first half of 1939 to 284,- 
689 kilograms valued at 27,805 pesos in 
the corresponding months of 1940. 
Japan was the only purchaser of turpen- 
tine during the 1940 period but in 1939 
practically the entire amount went to the 
United States. Rosin exports declined 
from 4,472,765 kilograms valued at 869,- 
078 pesos in the first half of 1939 to 
1,562,126 kilograms valued at 347,364 
pesos during the 1940 period. Italy was 
the leading purchaser during the latter 
period, taking 50 percent, followed by the 
United States with 19 percent, and the 
Netherlands with 16 percent. In the 
first half of 1939 Germany took 79 per- 
cent, followed by the United States with 
9 percent. (American Embassy, Mexico 
City.) 
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Office Equipment and Supplies 


United States exports of office appli- 
ances totaled $1,323,855 in August 1940 
compared with $1,986,629 in the cor- 
responding month of last year, a decrease 
of 33 percent. For the 8-month period 
of 1940, the export total was $14,864,680, 
a decline of 23 percent from the value 
of foreign sales in the corresponding 
period of 1939. August export shipments 
of office staplers, staples, and duplicating 
machines and parts were particularly 
heavy, registering increases of 57 and 
51 percent, respectively, above August 
1939 levels. Exports of other appliances 
declined as follows during these periods: 
Typewriters and parts, 29 percent; ac- 
counting and calculating machines, 44 
percent; cash registers and parts, 47 
percent; and addressing machines and 
parts, 39 percent. 

Argentina.— Demand for American 
office machines in Argentina is regarded 
as favorable, due to the elimination of 
European competition and sales are re- 
ported to be continuing satisfactorily. 
A good many used machines of all makes 
are continuing to be imported, although 
no firm without a considerable sales or- 
ganization attempts to handle the busi- 
ness since profit possibilities are not 
great. It is reported that this is espe- 
cially true of reconditioned typewriters. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 

El Salvador.—During the calendar 
year 1938, the latest period for which 
data are available, Salvadoran imports 
of typewriters, spare parts and acces- 
sories amounted to $21,200, of which 
products valued at $16,600 came from 
the United States and $3,000 from Ger- 
many. In the same period, imports of 
adding and calculating machines were 
$10,400—$8,400 from the United States 
and about $1,600 from Sweden. (Amer- 
ican Vice Consul, San Salvador.) 

Netherlands Indies—There is a very 
limited but regular demand for auto- 
matic pencil sharpeners in North Su- 
matra, according to local stationers. So 
far as can be ascertained, two makes— 
one American and one Swiss—are on 
sale here. The American brand (which 
comes in several models) is sold at retail 
in Medan for from 2.50 to 8.00 guilders 
each, while the Swiss make (“Carran 
Dache”’), which comes in only one model 
(large size), is retailed at 12.50 guilders 
each. Prior to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, the German “Faber” auto- 
matic pencil sharpener was also distrib- 
uted in Sumatra. The principal users of 
automatic pencil sharpeners are the 
larger commercial and government of- 
fices and plantations. (American Con- 
sul, Medan.) 

South Africa.—During recent months 
Switzerland and Sweden, two of the 
countries which have been supplying a 
limited range of office equipment to 
South Africa have disappeared from the 
market. Some Swiss products, however, 
are said to be finding their way to South 
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Africa via Lisbon. Imports have declined 
at least 25 percent below those of 1939, 
and were it not for increased demand 
from Government departments, due to 
war activities, the percentage of decrease 
would be somewhat higher. Private in- 
dustry is said to be confining its pur- 
chases to absolute essentials. 

One of the well-known American 
makes of liquid type duplicators is mak- 
ing steady but effective headway against 
the entrenched position of the “Gestet- 
ner,” a British-made stencil duplicator. 

With the elimination of Switzerland 
and Sweden—especially the latter, which 
supplied this market with the “Addo” 
and “Facit’—United States manufactur- 
ers of adding and calculating machines 
should increase their share of sales in 
this territory. 

The market for general furniture items 
such as desks, chairs, and similar equip- 
ment, is exceptionally dull. 

A well-known American make of visi- 
ble equipment continues to hold a strong 
position on the market, and while the 
Swedish “Skandex,” is no longer being 
shipped to South Africa, there appears 
to be ample stocks available locally and 
the agents are quoting regularly when 
calls for tenders are made. 

Demand for dictating machines is in- 
creasing. (American Consul, Johannes- 
burg.) 

Straits Settlements.—Demand for au- 
tomatic pencil sharpeners in Singapore 
is limited by the popularity of the rela- 
tively cheap pocket sharpeners. Pocket 
sharpeners are used not only in schools, 
homes, and shops, but in many offices. 
Import statistics are not available, but 
it is understood that since the outbreak 
of war and the consequent elimination of 
German makes such as the “Luna” and 
“Awanti,” American automatic sharp- 
eners have dominated the market with 
some competition offered by less expen- 
sive British models. Aside from lower 
prices, German sharpeners were gener- 
ally preferred because of their reported 
ability to stand up under the humid 
equatorial climate. Under wartime im- 
port controls, products from non-British 
Empire (sterling) countries are classi- 
fied in three categories: (1) Those abso- 
lutely prohibited entry; (2) products on 
a restricted list, the annual importation 
of which is understood to be limited, in 
general, to 80 percent, in quantity, of 
1938 entries from individual countries; 
and (3) all other articles which, although 
subject to control in connection with the 
remittance of payments abroad, have 
thus far been permitted entry. 

Automatic pencil sharpeners are un- 
derstood to come under the import clas- 
sification, “Goods manufactured wholly 
or partly, not elsewhere specified,” which 
is on the restricted list. It is understood 
that import controls are being applied 
in a progressively restrictive manner, 
particularly in the case of articles which 
may be secured from Empire (sterling) 
sources. (American Vice Consul, Singa- 
pore.) 
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Thailand.—The principal demand for 
office equipment, including pencil sharp- 
eners in Thailand, is in the capital city, 
Bangkok. Many lines of inexpensive 
goods are obtained from nearby sources, 
especially China and Japan, but products 
obtained from European countries prior 
to the outbreak of war must now for the 
most part be obtained elsewhere. The 
result has been to improve the position 
of American products in this market. 
(American Consul, Bangkok.) 


Paper and Related Products 


Hungary.—The Hungarian Ministry of 
Industry by a decree issued on June 20, 
1940, authorizes the collection of waste 
paper by a new organization known as 
“Magyar Papirosipari Nyersanyagbeszer- 
zo” (Hungarian Association for Acquir- 
ing Raw Material for the Paper 
Industry.) Prices will be set by the 
Government Price Fixing Bureau and 
the new organization will work under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Industry 
and a special Government Commissioner 
will be charged with supervision. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the Ministry of 
Industry, organized collection of waste 
paper may in the future cover the entire 
domestic demand for such products. 
(American Legation, Budapest.) 

Italy —Trade reports indicate that de- 
velopments in Italy during July were un- 
favorable in the artificial fiber trade and 
point to a material reduction in activity 
in such lines, particularly for rayon. The 
falling off in demand for rayon is due, to 
a large part, to the loss of the majority 
of the export markets. Current receipts 
of supplies of cellulose for making arti- 
ficial fibers appear, from all trade re- 
ports, to satisfy the reduced require- 
ments of. Italian artificial fiber indus- 
tries. This cellulose supply is obtained 
chiefly from Scandinavia. 

Soviet Union.—The capacity of wood 
pulp mills in the Soviet Union now 
approximates 1,370,000 metric tons per 
annum, according to recent trade esti- 
mates. The peace treaty with Finland 
added 370,000 tons of chemical and 
14,000 tons of mechanical pulp, and 
annexation of the Baltic States brought 
in an additional 161,000 tons of the 
former and 25,000 tons of the latter. 
Before these additions Russian wood 
pulp capacity was estimated at 375,000 
tons for chemical and 425,000 tons for 
mechanical pulp. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Stockholm.) 


Radio, Telephone, and 
Telegraph 


Radio equipment exports from the 
United States in August recorded a 
substantial gain over July, with loud- 
speakers being the only classification not 
sharing in the advance. Transmitting 
sets, tubes, and parts reached the high- 
est peak of the year, with a valuation of 
$381,743, an increase of approximately 
43 percent over the value of shipments 
during the preceding month. Radio 
receiver sets, tubes, components and 
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accessories exports for the month of 
August totaled $1,863,024, compared with 
$1,498,310 in July, an increase of 24.3 
percent. 

Exports of telephone equipment 
(which includes telephone instruments 
and other telephone equipment and 
parts) amounted to $462,233 in August, 
compared with $249,790 in July, an 
increase of approximately 85 percent. 
Foreign shipments under the classifica- 
tion of telephone equipment and parts 
reached a new high for the year with 
exports aggregating $428,469, an 
increase of 92 percent compared with 
July. 

Chile—Demand in August for radio 
receiving sets continued to exceed avail- 
able stocks. At the end of 1939 the 
number of sets in use in the country was 
estimated at 150,000. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Santiago.) 

China.—Since the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the Canton area in the autumn 
of 1938, the only radios imported into 
Canton have been Japanese-made sets, 
but they have not been well received. 
Shameen importers have not yet com- 
pletely disposed of small stocks which 
were imported in 1938. The market in 
Canton for radios and similar goods, 
always limited by the extremely low 
standard of living of the majority of the 
population, is now almost entirely limited 
to foreign residents. 

Newfoundland —American radio re- 
ceiving sets continue in active demand. 
American manufacturers have but one 
competitor—the Canadian Marconi Co. 
Demand for used sets is excellent. 
(American Consulate General, 
St. John’s.) 


Railways and Equipment 


India.—After considering the various 
systems of air conditioning tried in India, 
the straight ice multiple-unit system has 
been selected as best suited to North 
Western Railway conditions. Experi- 
ence in India has taught that maximum 
comfort in a railway coach is secured 
by providing a combination of tempera- 
ture, humidity, and air-motion control 
such as to keep internal temperatures be- 
tween 70° and 80° in the hot weather 
and 60° and 70° in the cool months, with 
a relative humidity of 30 to 60 percent, 
and an air supply of 25 to 30 cubic feet 
per minute. The best results are ob- 
tained when clean, filtered, fresh air is 
delivered at the rate of 15 to 30 cubic feet 
per minute for each passenger, with at 
least five complete changes of air an 
hour, and recirculation of conditioned air 
every 5 minutes. 

To meet these conditions, three dif- 
ferent systems of air conditioning have 
been adopted by various railways in In- 
dia—namely, the electromechanical sys- 
tem, first introduced on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway; the ice-cum-com- 
pressor and the straight ice multiple- 
unit systems, both in use on the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railway. The 
capital and working costs per coach have 
been found to approximate the following 
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figures for the three systems: Electro. 
mechanical, capital £2,157, cost per 
annum, £390; ice-cum-compressor, £1,509 
and £338; straight ice multiple-unit, 
£675 and £278. 

The straight ice system is cheapest, 
in both primary cost and operation, but 
the electromechanical system serves the 
double purpose of cooling in the summer 
and heating in the winter months, an 
advantage not shared by the two ice sys- 
tems. On the other hand, the two latter 
provide temperature control for each 
compartment, whereas with the electro- 
mechanical equipment there is common 
air temperature throughout the vehicle, 

India.—The Deputy Director of Fi- 
nance of the Indian Railway Board is 
reported to have been asked to examine 
the question of buying the four company- 
managed railways whose contracts are 
due to expire during the next 2 years. 
The railways are the Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India, the Assam-Bengal, the 
Bengal & North-Western, and the Rohil- 
kund & Kumaon. 

Egypt.—As a result of coal shortage 
the State-owned Egyptian railways some 
time ago undertook the conversion and 
adaptation of about one hundred loco- 
motives to the use of fuel oil. It now 
plans to substitute cottonseed cake for 
coal. Experiments have shown that cot- 
tonseed cake used in conjunction with 
coal in feeding railway engines brought 
satisfactory results, and the Egyptian 
State Railways has now contracted for 
the purchase of 40,000 tons of cottonseed 
cake for fuel purposes. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Cairo.) 


Germany.—The annual report of the 
Knorr Airbrake Co. shows that greatly 
increased orders, particularly for export, 
have raised the year’s turn-over by 10 
million to 38 million marks. Nearly 3 
million marks were spent for social wel- 
fare work among the employees. Net 
profits amounted to 1.8 million marks, 
and a dividend of 6 percent was declared. 
Orders on hand are said to cover a pro- 
duction period of several years. 

Portuguese East Africa—American 
firms have been successful bidders on 
locomotives and freight cars for use on 
the Mozambique Railway. A contract to 
supply two locomotives and tender cars 
at an approximate value of $115,000 has 
been awarded to one American company, 
and another is supplying 60 freight cars, 
including 20 open freight cars of 20-ton 
capacity, 20 open freight cars of 10-ton 
capacity, 2 flat-bottom freight cars of 
40-ton capacity, 10 closed freight cars of 
20-ton capacity and 8 tank cars of 20-ton 
capacity, at an estimated value of $200,- 
000. The contract open to tender for 19 
all-metal baggage coaches has been can- 
celed by order of the Director of Ports, 
Railways, and Transport Services of the 
Colony of Mozambique. The reasons 
stated for the cancelation were the de- 
creased traffic on the Colony’s railways 
and the increased cost of railway equip- 
ment. (American Consulate, Lourenco 
Marques.) 
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Thailand.—It is understood that tend- 
ers are shortly to be invited to supply 150 
low-sided railway cars of 1-meter gage. 
The underframes must be capable of 
carrying a maximum load of 500 kilo- 
grams. 

United Kingdom.—The British Stand- 
ards Institute recently issued a revision 
of BS~-623. Colours for Signal Glasses 
for Railway Purposes, which gives a 
slight regrouping of the glasses and a 
modification to some of the limits. A 
diagram shows the area within which the 
proposed limits fall. 

Venezuela.—A new line is being con- 
structed by the Government between El 
Palito on the Puerto Cabello & Valencia 
Railway, to Palma Sola on the Bolivar 
Railway. The work is already well un- 
der way and is expected to be completed 
py July 1941. The new line will be of 3 
feet 6 inch gage—the same as that of 
the Puerto Cabello & Valencia Railway— 
and its length will be 54 kilometers (3312 
miles). Recently the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment called for tenders for 40 special 
railway cars for the transport of bananas. 

Yugoslavia.—The Yugoslav State Rail- 
ways placed orders early in May with 
local factories, totaling 100.5 million 
dinars, for rolling stock of the following 
quantities and categories: 15 locomo- 
tives, 64 third-class passenger cars, 275 
open freight cars, 80 closed freight cars 
and 30 tank cars. (American Consulate, 
Belgrade.) 


Refrigeration Equipment 


Azores.—Low purchasing power in the 
Azores precludes the purchase of any- 
thing except articles of prime necessity. 
Only a few of the wealthier persons, in- 
cluding some foreigners, can afford to 
buy such products as electric refriger- 
ators. The lack of electric current in 
most of the villages and towns of 
the nine Islands is a further deterrent 
to sales. The number of electric refrig- 
erators in use at present is estimated to 
be 50, most of which are of 5 or 6 cubic 
feet capacity and are found principally 
in cafes and restaurants. (American 
Consulate, St. Michael.) 


Rubber and Products 


United States—Imports of rubber 
products in August 1940 amounted to 
$89,409, a decline of 21.1 percent from the 
$113,383 recorded in July 1940; but the 
total for this trade in the first 8 months 
of 1940 at $1,104,120 was 23.9 percent 
above the comparable total of $920,299 
reported in the same period of 1939. 

United States exports of rubber prod- 
ucts in August 1940 were valued at $4,- 
296,730, an increase of 22.6 percent over 
exports of $3,503,863 in July. The ag- 
gregate for the first 8 months of 1940 
recorded at $26,499,758 was 19.4 percent 
greater than the $22,202,353 reported for 
the same months of 1939. In United 
States exports of these products for the 
first 8 months of 1940, tires, tubes, and 
repair materials comprised 50.6 percent 
of the total, with $13,395,704; mechani- 
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cal rubber goods, 17.5 percent, $4,650,411; 
semimanufactured rubber goods (re- 
claimed rubber, scrap rubber, rubber 
thread, and rubber cements), 11.3 per- 
cent, $2,988,607; sundries and specialties, 
6.2 percent, $1,641,966; rubber footwear, 
soles, and heels, 3.2 percent, $850,099; 
rubberized fabrics, 2.5 percent, $651,640; 
hard-rubber goods, 1.7 percent, $467,299; 
and all other rubber and gutta-percha 
goods, 7.0 percent of the total, valued at 
$1,854,030. 

British Malaya—The local rubber 
market in July was steady. Offerings of 
high-grade rubber were scarce, reflecting 
previous extensive purchases by the Min- 
istry of Supply. It is reported that pur- 
chases of Cotton-Rubber Agreement re- 
quirements are complete except to cover 
rejections. 


The Ministry of Supply in London is- 
sued a notice of its desire to purchase 
rubber for United Kingdom shipment 
during the third quarter, and has re- 
quested tenders. To facilitate shipment, 
the local Controller of Rubber requested 
producers to expedite shipment of stock 
and offered advances of fourth-quarter 
export rights. 

Rubber manufacturers were steady 
buyers on the local market, some al- 
legedly buying fairly large quantities of 
lower grades of rubber. Cargo space 
continues to be ample for foreign ship- 
ments of rubber, and officials anticipate 
ample space in August and September. 

Rubber shipments to the United States 
in July are calculated at 35,598 tons 
(against total exports of 70,360 tons), 
51.5 percent of which went via American 
lines, 20.8 percent on British ships, 14.7 
percent on Dutch, and the remaining 13 
percent on Japanese and Norwegian ves- 
sels. (American Consulate General, 
Singapore.) 

Cuba.—Imports of automobile casings 
into Cuba in 1939 declined in quantity to 
1,875,492 kilograms but increased in value 
to $1,158,197, in comparison with 2,423,- 
960 kilograms valued at $926,578 in 1938. 
The United States supplied 96 percent of 
the 1939 imports and the remainder came 
(1938 data in parentheses) from France, 
31,313 kilograms (29,091); United King- 
dom, 26,583 (29,994); and Germany, 
9,432 (5,139). Arrivals from Europe in 
1939 were practically unaffected by the 
war. 


Imports of inner tubes in 1939 in- 
creased to 150,129 kilograms valued at 
$103,239, from 106,061 kilograms at $74,- 
149 in 1938. Germany furnished 2,731 
kilograms (2,661), France 2,789 (3,059), 
and United Kingdom 2,509 (3,428); the 
remainder came from the United States. 
Solid tires were imported to the amount 
of 13,609 kilograms valued at $7,393 in 
1939 (less than half the 1938 volume) and 
were almost wholly from the United 
States. 

The volume of casings in 1940 is ex- 
pected to recover from the sharp decline 
in 1939, and some business which form- 
erly went to Europe may fall to American 
suppliers. 
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Cuba.—Plans appear to be materializ- 
ing for the erection of Cuba’s first auto- 
mobile-tire manufacturing plant, at 
Matanzas, with a projected daily output 
of 200 pneumatic casings and with 500 
employees. Sponsor and owner is be- 
lieved to be a Pole who formerly operated 
rubber factories in Poland and Lithuania. 
Average annual imports of automobile 
tires into Cuba have been 80,000 units, 
with the highest annual figure (in 1939) 
reaching 93,820 units. At the daily pro- 
duction rate of 200 tires, the proposed 
plant could supply two-thirds of Cuba’s 
tire requirements. (American Consulate, 
Matanzas.) 

India.—About 1,400,000 square yards of 
artificial-leather upholstery materials, 
consisting partly of rubberized fabrics, 
are consumed annually in India. The 
United Kingdom and European countries 
have been the chief sources of supply of 
these materials, with limited amounts 
coming from the United States. Stand- 
ard widths are 45 and 50 inches. Rail- 
ways are large consumers, obtaining their 
requirements through the Indian Stores 
Department. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Calcutta.) 

Java.—Turn-over on the local rubber 
market was considerably greater during 
the week ended August 6 than in the 
preceding week, and the price of stand- 
ard sheets advanced from 32% to 33 
guilder cents per one-half kilogram. 
Bidding for August rubber was active, 
but buying interest for later delivery was 
not general. The issuance of permits for 
exports of rubber in sterling currency in 
the early part of the week had a bene- 
ficial effect on the local market. It is 
believed that exports of rubber from the 
Netherlands Indies were heavy in July 
owing to the proposed increase of 5 per- 
cent in the export tax levied on rubber. 
Licenses changed hands at 38% guilder 
cents per kilogram. 

Union of South Africa.—Imports of 
garden hose were valued at £48,697 in the 
calendar year 1939, with £26,414 of this 
amount credited to the United Kingdom 
and £18,324 to the United States. Other 
countries participating were Canada 
(£1,237), British Malaya (£1,285), and 
the Netherlands, Germany, and Hungary. 


Soaps and Toiletries 


Cuba—A rather limited market for 
high-priced quality toilet preparations 
is offered in Cuba, since the greater part 
of the demand is supplied by domestic 
plants. The higher priced imported 
products usually are well beyond the 
purchasing power of all but a few, and 
others content themselves with less ex- 
pensive products of the extensive domes- 
tic industry. Toilet preparations, per- 
fumes, and cosmetics are manufactured 
or mixed in Cuba by large drug firms 
and private laboratories. Local products 
include a wide variety of perfumery, 
toilet waters, lotions, hair preparations, 
and face and toilet powders. Among the 
imported items, lipsticks, rouges, creams, 
and lotions are the most important. 
Some imported products are mixed or 
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packaged in Cuba to effect economies to 
import duty charges. Imports of toilet 
preparations in 1939 approximated 70,- 
000 kilograms, valued at $160,000, of 
which the United States supplied 80 per- 
cent, France 12, and the United Kingdom 
1 percent. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana.) 

Panama.—There are 13 local concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of ordinary 
laundry soap, all of which compete favor- 
ably with imported products, owing to 
protective tariffs and duty exoneration 
privileges, on certain raw materials. 
Toilet and fine soaps are imported, prin- 
cipally from the United States. 

In 1939 imports of soaps, including 
fine and ordinary toilet soaps, castile 
soap, liquid shampoo, shaving soaps and 
creams, ordinary washing soaps, and pol- 
ishing soaps (powdered and flaked) were 
valued at $126,796, a decrease of 18.7 per- 
cent from the $155,898 recorded during 
the preceding year. The United States 
accounted for 53.3 percent of the total 
value of imports during 1938, but in 1939 
supplied 82.3 percent. Imports of ordi- 
nary washing soap during 1938 amounted 
to $12,073, while in the year 1939 they 
increased to $17,627, the United States 
being by far the greatest supplier, ac- 
counting for 96 percent of the total. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Pan- 
ama.) 


Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


Brazil—The 1940-41 cotton crop for 
North Brazil is placed at 155,000 metric 
tons (716,000 bales of 478 pounds) in 
first official estimate by the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Brazil. This estimate is 
19,000 tons, or 86,000 bales larger than 
the 1939-40 crop. The contribution of 
the principal States to the 1940-41 crop 
was as follows: Paraiba metric 40,000 
tons, Ceara 32,000, Rio Grande do Norte 
30,000; Pernambuco 25,000, and Alagoas 
10,000. 

Cotton exports from Southern Brazil 
are reported slow. Exports from the 
port of Santos for the 8 months January-— 
August 1940 totaled 125,000 metric tons, 
compared with 232,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. More than half 
of the 1940 exports went to the Far East. 
Lack of shipping space is reducing sales 
to foreign countries. The market for 
cotton linters, however, is reported to 
have improved, owing to greater demand 
from the United States. (American 
Agricultural Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

The Spanish Cotton Board awarded 
contracts during August to four Bra- 
zilian cotton firms covering purchases of 
about 100,000 bales. Financial arrange- 
ments reported concluded on September 
3 were apparently intended to cover the 
above purchase, as well as additional 
purchases up to 50,000 bales. Ship- 
ments were to begin in September and 
payments to be completed over periods 
varying from 6 to 18 months. 

Brazil—The Minister of Agriculture 
has requested the State Secretaries of 
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Agriculture to encourage the use of cot- 
ton for the packing of raw cotton, cereals, 
and other products for which burlap is 
usually employed. Owing to the simul- 
taneous decline in cotton prices on the 
one hand, the rise in the price of jute 
and burlap on the other, the time is con- 
sidered opportune to increase the use of 
cotton for this purpose. American Con- 
sulate General, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Japan.—Cotton imports in August 
were much lower than last year and pur- 
chases of American cotton were reported 
very small. Imports of cotton during the 
month totaled 118,000 bales, slightly 
smaller than in July but only about half 
of the imports in August 1939. The de- 
cline from the 1939 level was general with 
the exception of Peruvian cotton. Most 
of the import commitments in August 
were said to have been for Brazilian and 
Indian cotton, with an important volume 
for Peruvian. The increase in the pur- 
chase of Brazilian cotton is contingent 
to some extent upon available cargo 
space, while imports from India are 
affected by the disruption in the shipping 
schedules and other war developments. 

Stocks of cotton in Japanese ports at 
the end of August totaled 226,000 bales, 
including 93,000 American cotton, repre- 
senting a substantial reduction from the 
stocks in April when they totaled 417,000 
bales, including 224,000 American. The 
sharp declines in stocks of American cot- 
ton indicates that payments were au- 
thorized for a large volume held in cus- 
toms warehouses pending issuance of 
exchange permits, and it is said that the 
quantity of such unpaid cotton at the 
end of August was relatively small. 

The monthly cotton yarn production 
quota for September and October has 
been set at 110,000 bales for export. The 
output for domestic consumption in Sep- 
tember is placed in the neighborhood of 
50,000 bales. Some improvement in the 
export demand for cotton piece goods has 
been reported since July and is ascribed 
to seasonal factors and to the easing of 
shipping shortage in some cases. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Osaka.) 

Peru.—Exports of cotton in August 
amounted to 4,008 metric tons (of 2,205 
pounds each), which is not much more 
than half of the exports in August 1939. 
Total exports for the 8 months, January- 
August aggregated 34,138 tons, against 
44.847 in the corresponding period of 
1939. More than half of the cotton ex- 
ported during the 8 months of 1940 went 
to the United Kingdom. Although ship- 
ments to that country in August were 
considerably smaller than in August 1939, 
the total for the 8 months (20,389 tons) 
was still substantially above the corre- 
sponding 1939 total (17,060 tons). With 
the exception of Italy, the United States, 
China, and South American destinations, 
smaller figures were recorded this year 
compared with 1939. Shipments to 
other South American countries contin- 
ued in August, bringing the total to 565 
tons for Colombia, 460 for Venezuela, 248 
for Argentina, and 140 for Bolivia, the 
last-named having been the only South 
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American country taking cotton from 
Peru in 1939. In the first 8 months of 
1939, Germany took 11,052 tons but no 
exports to that country were recordeg 
in 1940. (American Consulate Genera], 
Lima.) 


Silk and Products 


China.—About 8 crops of cocoons 
usually are produced in the Canton areg 
each year. The first 3 crops of 1949 
were estimated to have yielded about 
8,500 bales of raw silk, or slightly more 
than the corresponding crops of 1939, 
but much less than the normal yield of 
about 11,000 bales. The fourth silk crop 
was harvested in July and is reported to 
total about 2,300 bales, or approximately 
two-thirds of the normal yield. (Bale 
of raw silk in the Canton area is equiva- 
lent to 10624 pounds.) During the first 
half of 1940, a much larger portion of the 
silk trade of Kwangtung Province (in 
which Canton is located) passed through 
Canton than in the first 6 months of 
1939, when considerable quantities of silk 
were shipped directly to Hong Kong and 
Macau (Portuguese Asia) from producing 
areas. 

Japanese interests were reported to 
have handled more than 85 percent of 
the Kwangtung silk production in June 
when exports of raw silk from Canton 
went mainly to India and shipments of 
waste silk to the United States. In July, 
Japanese interests are reported to have 
purchased for shipment abroad more 
than 1,500 bales of raw silk and a con- 
Siderable quantity of waste silk. A few 
small shipments of raw and waste silk to 
Hong Kong were said to have been made 
by other foreign firms, from Canton, 
Shanghai is far more important in the 
export trade in raw silk than Canton; 
customs records indicate that July ex- 
ports of raw silk from Shanghai were 
255,000 kilograms, or about 4,216 bales 
(of 133% pounds each), of which 67 
percent was shipped to the United States, 
(American Consulate General, Canton, 
and American Consulate General, 
Shanghai.) 

Greece.—Production of silk cocoons in 
Greece in 1939 totaled 2,850,000 kilo- 
grams (about 6,283,000 pounds), or 
about 18 percent lower than the 1938 
yield of 3,480,000 kilograms (7,672,000 
pounds) of fresh cocoons, which was the 
highest output for any year since 1909. 

The output of silk fabrics in Greece 
during 1939 was placed at 2,650,000 
meters (about 2,898,000 yards), as 
against 2,780,000 meters (3,040,000 yards) 
in 1938. Production of silk-mixed fab- 
rics was given particular attention in 
1939, and new types of cloth—consisting 
of 25 percent rayon, 5 percent cotton 
yarn, and 70 percent silk—were placed 
pounds of silk fabrics to the United States 
in 1939. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Athens.) 

Yugoslavia—Production of silk 
cocoons in Yugoslavia for 1940 is esti- 
mated at 636,000 kilograms (1,402,000 
pounds), as against 701,000 kilograms 
(1,545,000 pounds) in 1939; the decline 
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was attributed to unfavorable weather. 
American Consulate, Belgrade.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


Argentina.—Domestic production of 
rayon yarns now is sufficient to meet 
about half of the annual demands of 
the local textile industry which, in turn, 
now supplies the greater part of the 
Argentine requirements of rayon piece 
goods and other manufactures. Argen- 
tina has 2 rayon plants, one using the 
yiscose and the other the acetate proc- 
ess; the combined production of fila- 
ment yarn by these plants is estimated 
at 2,648,000 kilograms (of 2.2046 pounds 
each). Production of acetate yarns 
represents about 9 percent of the output 
of yarn. Annual consumption of rayon 
filament yarns in Argentina is estimated 
at approximately 5,000,000 kilograms, of 
which almost one-half must be imported. 
Advance Official data show imports in 
1939 of rayon yarn as 2,367,963 kilo- 
grams valued at 25,832,280 paper pesos, 
compared with 2,239,220 valued at 
24,427,855 pesos in 1938. Normally the 
principal sources of Argentina’s imports 
of rayon yarn have been the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Belgium, Germany, France, 
and Switzerland, in the order named. 
In 1939, the United States supplied only 
1,098 kilograms and Japan 6,583, com- 
pared with 536 and 147,290, respectively, 
in 1938. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Buenos Aires.) 

Cuba.—Rayon-consuming establish- 
ments in Cuba include 2 rayon-weaving 
mills and a number of knitting mills pro- 
ducing hosiery, underwear, and other 
knit goods of rayon, cotton, and silk. 
Yarn requirements are entirely imported, 
since there is no domestic production of 
rayon. During the first quarter of 1940, 
rayon weaving and knitting mills main- 
tained a high rate of operation but pro- 
duction was reported to have been 
greater than warranted by demand. 
Activity has since declined and, in 
August, mills producing underwear con- 
tinued to operate at a satisfactory level 
but hosiery mills had been shut down 
for about 3 months except for brief in- 
termittent periods of activity on special 
orders. Hosiery mills in August were 
reported to have yarn supplies well in 
excess Of immediate requirements, not- 
withstanding the sale of part of their 
stocks to underwear manufacturers. 
Weaving mills reported distinctly dull 
business. 

Imports of rayon yarn and thread (in- 
cluding staple fiber and waste) into Cuba 
in 1939 aggregated 556,969 kilograms 
valued at $666,647 (U. S. currency), com- 
pared with 448,115 kilograms valued at 
$556,671 in 1938. The United States 
share in this trade was 401,239 kilo- 
gstams ($516,268) in 1939 and 382,730 
($498,729) in 1938. (Kilogram=2.2046 
pounds.) 

Imports of rayon fabrics into Cuba 
are tabulated under the general classi- 
fication of “Textiles of vegetable fibers, 
hot including cotton and jute, but in- 
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cluding rayon” which is subdivided to 
show certain weight ranges in piece 
goods imports. According to trade esti- 
mates, rayon fabrics represent from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the imports 
in weights ranging up to but not includ- 
ing 20 kilograms per 100 square meters 
(up to 5.90 ounces per square yard), and 
linen fabrics comprise most of the re- 
mainder. Imports of such piece goods 
in weights up to 20 kilograms per 100 
square meters in 1939 totaled 1,606,117 
kilograms valued at $3,270,617, of which 
the United States supplied 1,408,673 kilo- 
grams with a value of $2,817,044. Most 
of the remainder was from European 
countries. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana.) 

France.—From 15 to 20 percent of the 
French production of rayon yarn for- 
merly was exported, either as yarn or in 
manufactured goods. During recent 
months, shipments of rayon yarn and 
products thereof to foreign countries have 
practically ceased, with the exception of 
exports to North African markets where 
an active demand continued during the 
past few months for the so-called ori- 
ental articles, such as cheap satin crepes, 
marocains, veils, and veilings. The 
French silk and rayon manufacturing in- 
dustry has been centered in and around 
Lyon where about 85 percent of France’s 
total output of silk and rayon fabrics 
formerly was produced. In recent years, 
the tendency had been to shift produc- 
tion of the more ordinary types of silk 
and rayon fabrics to centers in Alsace 
and Northern France where large scale 
production facilities were available. 

The United States has been an impor- 
tant export outlet for the better qualities 
of rayon products made in the Lyon area. 
Declared exports of rayon products to the 
United States from the Lyon consular 
district during the first quarter of 1940 
were valued at $104,036, in the second 
quarter at $102,871, and in July at only 
$8,165, as against shipments valued at 
$174,705, $153,931, and $55,633 in the cor- 
responding periods of 1939. The 7-month 
total of declared exports fell from $384,- 
269 in 1939 to $215,072 (U. S. currency) 
in 1940. Fabrics, velvet ribbons, veils and 
veilings are the leading items in exports 
of rayon manufactures to the United 
States from Lyon. (American Consulate, 
Lyon.) 

Venezuela.—Rayon weaving and knit- 
ting mills have been finding an expanding 
domestic market for their products. No 
details as to the volume of rayon yarn 
imported in 1939 are available to date, 
but in 1938 Venezuela imported 120,115 
gross kilograms of rayoi. yarns of all 
kinds. Italy was the principal supplier 
(66,044 kilograms) and the United States 
ranked second (22,411); other important 
sources were the Netherlands, Germany, 
and France. Since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, trade with continental European 
countries in rayon yarn has greatly di- 
minished, and a consequent good demand 
for rayon yarns from the United States 
is reported. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Caracas.) . 
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Wool and Products 


Argentina.—Exports of wool during 
the week ended September 26 amounted 
to 2,769 bales, of which 2,673 were 
shipped to the United States, compared 
with a total of 5,772 bales, including 5,393 
for the United States, in the preceding 
week. Exporters reported that spot 
prices in the Argentine wool market were 
firm but that contracts for the new clip 
were being made at lower prices. The 
United States was reported to be buying 
heavily new-clip fine and fine crossbred 
wools for November, December, and 
January delivery. There was less inter- 
est in low crossbred and carpet wool. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

New Zealand.—Production of wool 
during the season ended June 30, 1940, 
is estimated at 310,000,000 pounds (com- 
puted on a greasy basis), the highest 
figure recorded for any wool year since 
1922, with the exception of the 12 
months ended June 30, 1939, when the 
estimated production was 327,700,000 
pounds. Indicative of the stimulus 
given by the current European hostili- 
ties to domestic manufacture of woolen 
goods is the increased consumption of 
wool by New Zealand mills, which are 
estimated to have used 10,400,000 pounds 
of the 1939-40 production, as compared 
with only 7,300,000 in the year ended 
June 30, 1939. 

In mid-October 1939, it was announced 
that the Government of the United King- 
dom would purchase the New Zealand 
wool clip for the period of the war and 
one clip thereafter at an average price of 
9s. 8d. sterling (or 12s. 25d. New Zealand 
currency) per pound. In January 1940, 
the British Government made arrange- 
ments to take over the New Zealand out- 
put of slipe (pulled) wool at an average 
f. o. b. price of a little under 17d., New 
Zealand currency, per pound. Trade 
reports placed the total sales of clipped 
wool in New Zealand during the 1939-40 
season at about 740,622 bales valued at 
£12,735,076 and, in addition, 120,990 bales 
of pulled wool valued at £2,863,145 were 
disposed of—a total of 861,612 bales 
valued at £15,598,221, compared with 
720,202 bales valued at £9,386,375 in 
1938-39. 

New Zealand wool has been extensively 
used in the United Kingdom in the pro- 
duction of military requirements of cloth 
and knit goods and various other articles. 
To meet the request of the British Gov- 
ernment that wool should be ready for 
shipment as early as possible, the Minis- 
ter of agriculture has announced that the 
first appraisal of New Zealand wool in 
the 1940-41 season (for sale to the British 
Government) will be made at Auckland 
on November 14, 2 weeks earlier than 
the customary opening date of wool 
sales in New Zealand. (American Con- 
sulate General, Wellington.) 

United Kingdom.—The major pro- 
portion of United States imports of wool 
semimanufactures and manufactures 
comes from the United Kingdom. In the 
calendar year 1939, the United States im- 
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ported wool semimanufactures to a value 
of $7,055,000 and wool manufactures val- 
ued at $18,555,000, of which the United 
Kingdom supplied products valued at 
$4,277,000 and $10,601,000, respectively. 
The leading center of wool manufacture 
in the United Kingdom is Bradford 
and the surrounding area. During the 
first half of 1939 (prior to hostili- 
ties), declared exports of raw and semi- 
processed wool and similar hair (includ- 
ing yarn) from the Bradford consular dis- 
trict to the United States were valued at 
$6,553,311 and in addition finished prod- 
ucts valued at $2,902,196 were shipped, 
bringing the total exports to $9,455,507. 
Some of these shipments may have en- 
tered bonded customs warehouses in the 
United States and therefore would not 
have appeared immediately in the returns 
of imports for consumption. Since hos- 
tilities, this trade has been affected to 
some extent by various wartime restric- 
tions, but the United Kingdom has at- 
tempted to maintain the export trade in 
manufactured products with the United 
States at pre-war levels. Formerly the 
shipments of wool and hair to the United 
States from the United Kingdom in- 
cluded a large part of the British home- 
grown wool clip (particularly wools suit- 
able for carpet manufacture), as well as 
appreciable quantities of imported Do- 
minion and foreign wools, some partially 
processed. (American Consulate, Brad- 
ford.) 

Uruguay.—The 1939-40 wool season 
ended on September 30; reports from 
local dealers indicated that all available 
wool of the 1939-40 clip had been dis- 
posed of with the exception of an unim- 
portant quantity sold to European coun- 
tries but not yet shipped. There is 
always the possibility that this wool may 
be resold if transportation to its intended 
destination cannot be effected. 

Preliminary estimates place the quan- 
tity of wool from the 1940-41 clip which 
will be available for export at about 128,- 
000 bales—about the same amount as in 
each of the last two wool years. On Sep- 
tember 27, the wool market became ac- 
tive, owing to strong interest on the part 
of the United States. Up to 2,000 bales 
were reported to have been contracted 
for by buyers for the United States mar- 
ket, and this quantity included not only 
fine wools but also types not customarily 
used in American market’ grades. 
(American Legation, Montevideo.) 

British India.—Arrivals of raw jute at 
Calcutta from July 1, 1939, to June 29, 
1940, aggregated 9,932,000 bales, against 
8,862,000 in the 1938-39 season. Ex- 
ports of raw jute by sea from Calcutta 
and Chittagong totaled 3,087,000 bales 
from July 1, 1939, to June 29, 1940, com- 
pared with 3,959,000 in the same months 
of 1938-39. From July 1 to August 3, 
1940, arrivals of raw jute at Calcutta 
amounted to 297,000 bales, against 
355,000 in the corresponding period of 
1939. Exports for this period were not 
reported. (Bale=400 pounds.) 

Exports of raw jute from all British 
Indian ports from August 1, 1939, to 
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the end of April 1940, amounted to 
2,557,000 bales, against 3,206,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1938-39 and 
2,976,000 in the like 9 months of 1937-38. 

Exports of jute manufactures from 
Calcutta during the first half of 1940 
(January 1 to June 29) included 567,- 
122,000 hessian and 224,400,000 sacking 
bags, also 774,291,000 yards of hessian 
cloth and 30,382,000 yards of sacking. 
In the first 6 months of 1939, exports of 
hessian bags amounted to 168,707,000 
(number) and of sacking bags to 
207,234,000. The sharp increase in ex- 
ports of hessian bags during the current 
year probably is largely attributable to 
orders for sandbags placed by the 
United Kingdom and other countries 
with Calcutta jute mills. Exports of 
jute cloth in the 1940 period also were 
much larger than in the first half of 
1939 when 590,375,000 yards of hessians 
and 16,673,000 of sacking were exported 
from Calcutta. At the end of June 1940, 
stocks of sacking (212,000,000 yards) 
were heavy, while those of hessians 
(201,000,000 yards) were more normal; 
both figures include the yardage in bags 
as well as cloth. 

The 1939-40 jute crop is estimated to 
have been slightly more than 10,000,000 
bales, most of which were absorbed by 
mill consumption and ‘exports, leaving 
a normal carry-over at the end of the 
season. However, plantings for the 
1940-41 crop were estimated to have 
been 30 percent above those of 1939-40, 
and the new crop may exceed 12,000,000 
bales, in the opinion of the local trade. 
The loss of many former export outlets 
in Europe for raw jute and declining 
activity in the Indian jute-manufac- 
turing industry may result in an over- 
supply of jute in the 1940—41 season, it 
is feared. 

The jute manufacturing industry in 
Calcutta was reported to have almost 
completed its sandbags orders at the end 
of June, only one modest Government 
order having been received during the 
second quarter, according to the local 
trade. Prospects for commercial busi- 
ness in jute products were not bright 
and the scarcity of shipping space was 
proving an obstacle to export trade. 
Jute mills were scheduled to reduce 
working hours to 45 per week as of 
August 19, following an earlier reduction 
(on April 8) from 60 to 54 hours a week. 
(American Consulate General, Cale 
cutta.) 





Spanish Production of Textile 
Fibers 

Spain is an important manufacturer of 
textile manufactures under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but heretofore most of the 
raw fibers have been imported. The Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce pointed 
out in February that every effort should 
be made toward the realization of self- 
sufficiency in Spanish-fabricated textile 
fibers. Some progress appears now to 
have been made, as a law, “Regulation 
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and Encouragement of the Production 
of Textile Plants in Spain,” dated August 
13, 1940, was published in the Officia) 
Bulletin of the State on September 4 
The preamble of the new law states that 
the Spanish Government’s experience jn 
sponsoring the production of silk, cot. 
ton, and hemp has been such that it js 
believed that, under proper direction and 
supervision, Spain can become practically 
self-sufficient insofar as all raw or prim- 
ary textile materials are concerned, 
(American Commercial Attaché, Mga. 
drid.) 





Pan American Bar Association 


The Pan American Bar Association, 
whose organization has been approved 
by the New York Supreme Court, js 
formed by lawyers specializing in Latin 
American matters. One of the objects 
undertaken is the assembling of a law 
library with a large section on Latin 
American books in the Empire State 
Building, New York City. 





Applications for Foreign Patents 


The President’s proclamation of Sep. 
tember 12, 1940, with respect to export 
control of certain equipment used in the 
operation of aircraft, was published in 
the United States Patent Office Gazette 
of October 1, 1940. The provisions of 
this proclamation will have an effect 
upon the rights of inventors of products 
included within the proclamation io 
apply for patents in foreign countries, 
An important factor in this connection 
is the time limit in which an application 
must be filed in foreign countries after 
the date of application in the United 
States. This point, together with the 
international regime, is discussed in 
Trade Promotion Series No. 165, “In- 
dustrial Property Protection Throughout 
the World.” Unless an invention comes 
within the exceptions noted in the proc- 
lamation, an inventor of aircraft atces- 
sories and equipment, referred to in the 
proclamation, must first obtain a 
license before applying for foreign 
patents. 





New Locks for Panama Canal 


Work on the construction of a third 
set of locks for the Panama Canal was 
officially started on July 1 when dredg- 
ing operations on the Third Locks Proj- 
ect were inaugurated by the dipper 
dredge Cascadas in the By-Pass Channel 
at the Pacific entrance. The Cascadas 
worked in this area during the entire 
month on a three-watch basis, removing 
244,500 cubic yards of material, of which 
61,100 were unmined rock and 183,400 
earth. Wash-drill investigations, using 
three drill rigs, were in progress in this 
region throughout July. Fifty-one holes 
were drilled, with a combined depth of 
2,311 linear feet. (Report of Governor 
of Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, C. Z.) 
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New Books and Reports 


By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a Service to business men and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note-——The Department has no Copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon- 
sible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ THe CANADIAN Economy. Mount 
Holyoke College. 1940. 47 pp., price 25 
cents. Written to help dispel the sur- 
prising social and economic illiteracy of 
persons living in the United States, 
regarding Canada. Chapters are short 
summaries of semester studies of a 
seminar on Canada made by the under- 
graduate and faculty members at Mount 
Holyoke College. Discusses population 
trends; the French Canadians; agricul- 
ture; fishing; fur and forest industries; 
mineral resources; industry; foreign 
trade; control of trade; transportation; 
water power; currency, banking, and 
foreign exchange control; balance of 
international payments; public finance; 
wage earners and protective legislation; 
social insurance; the labor movement; 
conclusions and a bibliography. Avail- 
able from Department of Economics 
Sociology, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


@ Economic RELATIONS WITH LATIN 


AMERICA. Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan. 1940. 175 pp., 
price $1. Proceedings of a conference 


held as a part of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies, Ann Arbor, August 
11-12, 1939. A discussion of various 
aspects of two major questions: The 
future of foreign investments in Latin 
America; and measures for facilitating 
trade between the Americas. Available 
from University of Michigan Press, 311 
Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


@ ForeicGn ExcuHance. F. J. Docker. 
1940. 326 pp., price $6. A_ simply 
worded presentation of a complex sub- 
ject. Traces the events of the past two 
decades in the field of foreign exchange 
and explains their significance, with 
specific attention to the abandonment of 
the gold standard. Cites the practice of 
most of the countries in the five conti- 
nents. Profusely illustrated with sta- 
tistical tables. Available from Chemical 
Publishing Company, 148 Lafayette 
Street, New York. 


@ CuemicaL DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD, 1939. 
EFFECT OF MUNITIONS AND PREPAREDNESS 
Upon CHEMICAL PRODUCTION, CONSUMP- 
TION AND FOREIGN TRADE. C. C. Concan- 
non and A. H. Swift, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Trade Promo- 
tion Series No. 211. 1940. 183 pp., price 
20 cents. The seventh annual number in 
a series of reviews of chemical develop- 


ments throughout the world; discusses 
briefly conditions affecting the chemical 
industry both prior to the actual out- 
break of war in September 1939, and the 
effects of the war so far as ascertainable 
in 52 countries located in all world areas. 
The bulletin is based on reports sub- 
mitted by the foreign offices of the De- 
partment of State, and from official data 
and statistics supplied to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the various for- 
eign countries. Available from Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 


@ Latin AMERICA—CREDIT, ECONOMIC, AND 
EXCHANGE ConDITIONS. Foreign Banking 
Department, The First National Bank of 
Chicago. 1940. 53 pp. Salient facts 
relative to each nation in South America 
are presented in concise form, based on 
reports from the bank’s correspondents 
in Latin America, and upon official data. 
Includes data on unit of exchange, 
principal imports, principal exports, 
exchange and trade restrictions, indus- 
tries, general facts, government finance, 
and economic conditions. Available from 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


@ Our Far EASTERN REcORD—A REFER- 
ENCE DIGEST ON AMERICAN POLICY. Wil- 
liam W. Lockwood (ed.). 1940. 47 pp., 
price 25 cents. One of several pamphlets 
which have been issued by the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions to aid public discussion of American 
Far Eastern policy in 1940. It supple- 
ments two others published concurrently 
by the American Council—‘America 
Holds the Balance in the Far East,” by 
Robert W. Barnett, and “Deadlock in 
China,” by Lawrence K. Rosinger. 
Available from American Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 129 East Fifty- 
second Street, New York. 


@ Our Wortp TRADE JANUARY—JUNE, 
1940—VALUE AND VOLUME OF PRINCIPAL 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BETWEEN UNITED 
STATES AND CHIEF FOREIGN MARKETS. 
Foreign Commerce Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
1940. 17 pp., 79th quarterly issue. 
Based primarily on the official statistics 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, especially in the 
“Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States.” Available 
from Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 


Mi PROFESSOR AND STUDENT EXCHANGES BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND NINE AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS. Department of State. 
1940. 4pp.,mimeo. A statement by the 
State Department on professor and stu- 
dent exchanges under the terms of the 
Convention for Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. Available 
from Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


M@ REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE REGISTRA- 
TION AND FINGERPRINTING OF ALIEN SEAMEN 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ALIEN REGISTRA- 
TION Act, 1940. Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, Department of 
Justice. 1940. 7 pp., mimeo. Issued 
pursuant to the authority contained in 
Sections 37 (a), 34 (a), and 32 (c) of 
Title III of the “Alien Registration Act, 
1940” (Public, No. 670, 76th Cong., ap- 
proved June 28, 1940). Available from 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 


M@ Surps aT WorK. A. C. Hardy. 1940. 
240 pp., illus., price $3. Devoted to the 
popular study of the merchant ships of all 
nations. Every principal type is dis- 
cussed and the corresponding chapters 
profusely illustrated. The ships are 
shown at work in their various duties as 
part of a complete family and not as 
apparently unconnected units. Machin- 
ery is considered, also, and every type— 
turbine, reciprocator, Diesel engine, elec- 
tric propelling motor—is explained. ‘The 
author is a naval architect. Available 
from Chemical Publishing Co., 148 La- 
fayette Street, New York. 


M@ STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL UPON LEAvV- 
ING HABANA AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND 
MEETING OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS OR 
THEIR REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS, AT HABANA, CUBA, ON JULY 30, 
1940. Department of State. 1940. 5 
pp.,mimeo. Available from Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ Statistics oF Exports oF ARMS. De- 
partment of State. 1940. 36pp., mimeo. 
A document showing the character, value, 
and countries of destination of the arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war li- 
censed for export by the Secretary of 
State during the year 1940 up to and 
including the month of August. Avail- 
able from Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(Continued on p. 92) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 


Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 


Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. 
mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; fReported by American commercial attachés. 


Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air. 





Refer- | 














Commodities City and country we | Commodities City and Country | = 
No. || | No. 
' 
} —ae, — 
Purchase {| Purchase—C ontinued 
CHEMICALS: || MACHINERY: | 
Sodium cyanide, 330 tons-_--.-.-.-- SE Cairo, Egypt__------- +366 Coin-stamping machines | Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.| 37; 
ELECTRICAL GoOopDs: OFFICE EQUIPMENT: 
Fans, lamps, sockets, wire, plugs, switches, cords, } Typewriters, Arabic model, 75 to 100 a year___. Baghdad, Iraq-- | §379 
heaters, toasters, irons, heating pads, clocks, hair | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: | 
clippers, dry shavers, vibrators, hair dryers, and | Spindle oil and white spirit, for varnishes and | Zofingen, Switzerland °377 
home lighting plants, capacity 300 to 1,000 watts, i] paints, first grade, about 80 metric tons each. 
using kerosene or Diesel oil__.-_-............-._...| Medan, Sumatra___--- *369 Lubricating oil, for bicycles... _- : ’ Medan, Sumatra *367 
Radio parts and accessories (except tubes and radio PGS rina nukic *368 || SPECIALTIES: 
receiving sets), low priced. Bicycle frames, complete; bicycle parts and acces- |._...do___..___- --| 367 
FOODSTUFFS: sories, such as lamps, bells, hubs, chains, pedals | | 
Condensed milk, sweetened, 3 to 4 thousand cases Bangkok, Thailand.._|  *375 saddles, spokes, handles and pumps (all products 
monthly. f offered should fit English-type bicycles). 
Sugar beet seeds, 40 to 50 tons yearly ---.......----- Montevideo Uruguay +379 Button rondels, vegetable ivory, 5,000 kilos. Dimen- | Stockholm, Sweden___| —*3g9 
Yeast extract, 5 to 8 toms per year-_---- Cts eS .---| Capetown, South | *373 sions 23, 24, 26, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45 lines. | 
Africa. | Clocks, alarm, desk, mantel, and wall..............| Singapore, Straits Set- | #375 
HARDWARE: : tlements. 
Pumps, small types, using kerosene or Diesel oil.__..| Medan, Sumatra... *369 Coin blanks of electrolytic nickel, 9 million.......... Rio de Janeiro, Brazil *371 
Tin plates; mild steel hoops, rivets, plates, angles, | Madras, India_-______- *378 Lamp shades of glass, parchment, and elcth___- Medan, Sumatra *369 
and trees; galvanized mild steel plain sheets; gal- Nonelectric clocks and alarm clocks, 300 to 500 per | Bangkok, Thailand.._| *37% 
vanized roofing bolts; galvanized barbed and | shipment. 
plain steel wire and black Hex steel tapped nuts | Watch and key chains, 10 gross; pocket knives, low | Winnipeg, Canada. 38) 


*370 priced, 10 gross. 
| 


and bolts. Pe priced, 25-50 gross; and cigarette lighters, low 
White metal blocks, 500 kg. and brass sheets, 100 kg.| Reykjavik, Iceland_-___| 





Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application tothe Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from residentjsalesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Application Filed With Tariff Commission Respecting Crab Meat 


Application as listed below has been filed with the Tariff Commission for investiga- 
tion under the provisions of Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 





Name of article 


Purpose of re- 


| . 
Name and address of 


applicant 


Date re- 
quest ceived 





Crab meat, freshfor frozen (whether or not packed in ice), | Investigation... Sept. 30, 1940 
or prepared or preserved in any manner, including crab 


paste and crab_sauce (tariff par. 721 (a) ). 


Senate Resolution 200, 
76th Cong., Sept. 27, 
1940. 





New Books and Reports 


(Continued from p. 91) 


@ ForeIGN GOVERNMENTS BUYING AGEN- 
CIES IN THE U.S. A. Business Publishers 
International Corporation. 1940. 2pp., 
processed. Rev. ed. A list of names 
and addresses classified by countries and 
showing, for some of them, types of 
products purchased. Available from 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration, 330 West Forty-second Street, 
New York. 


@ Tue Pocket GuIDE TO THE WEST IN- 
pies. Sir Algernon Aspinall, K. C. M. G., 
C.B.E. 1940. 525 pp., illus., price $3.75. 
Revised. A compendium of detailed in- 
formation on the West Indian islands, 
illustrated with maps and pictures, and 
describing, in addition to features of gen- 
eral interest to travelers, such factors as 
shipping services, air transport services, 
and giving dollars and sterling tables. 
Available from Chemical Publishing Co., 
148 Lafayette Street, New York. 


@ Takinc Stock or Our FOREIGN TRADE 


Position. Henry F. Grady, Assistant 
Secretary of State. 1940. 8 pp., mimeo. 
Address. Available from Department of 


State, Washington, D. C. 


@ UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN FRESH 
Fruits, 1939-40. M. A. Wulfert, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
1940. 24 pp., mimeo., price 10 cents. 
Contains comparative figures on both im- 
ports and exports of fresh fruits during 
the past 4 years. Available from Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or nearest District 
Office. 





American Consulate at 
Trail Closed 


The American Consulate at Trail, 
British Columbia, Canada, which was 
temporarily established July 1, 1940, for 
performance of nonimmigrant visa serv- 
ices, was closed September 1, 1940, ac- 
cording to information from the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Four American Consulates 
in Canada Closed 


The American Consulates at Fort Erie, 
Ontario; Kingston, Ontario; Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario; and Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
which were recently temporarily estab- 
lished for the performance of non- 
immigrant visa services only, were closed 
on September 30, 1940, according to in- 
formation from the Department of State. 





American Consulate Established 
at Dakar 


An American Consulate was estab- 
lished at Dakar, Senegal, French West 
Africa, upon the arrival there of Consul 
Thomas C. Wasson, on September 15, 
1940, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State. 





American Legations in Three 
Countries Closed 


The American Legations at Riga, Lat- 
via; Kaunas, Lithuania; and Tallinn, 
Estonia, were closed on September 5, 
1940, thus terminating American diplo- 
matic and consular representation in 
those countries, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1940 
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